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re Discussed at Food Inquiry 


Of Independent Retail Group Says That Wash- | 


Passed by House Sugar Declared to Be Near Lowest Point in History; Chief 


Appropriations Totaling 348 
Millions for All Purposes | 
During Next Fiscal Year | 
Provided in Bill 


Amendments Call 
For Additional Sums 


Amounts Designed to Increase 
Employment and Meet Re- 
maining Contractual Obliga- 
tions Augmented 


The House on Feb. 13 passed by a 
viva voce vote the naval appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 16969) providing 
$348,051,952 for the Navy and Navy 
service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, after adopting amend- 
ments involving expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars. The bill now 
goes to the Senate. 


A proposal offered for the with- 
drawal of United States Marines 
from Nicaragua, except for a lega- 
tion guard, was rejected by a vote of 
133 ayes to 191 nays. 

Amendments Adopted 

The amendments adopted by the House 
included: 

Additional funds for yards and docks, 
public works and public utilities, recom- 
mended by the President and the Budget 
Bureau, designed by the Department to 
increase public employment and to meet 
remaining contractual obligations al- 
ready authorized by law, $3,379,000; 
$779,000 specifically appropriated to con- 
vert the battleship “Wyoming” into a 
traning’ ship and the battleship “Utah” 
into a target ship heretofore authorized; 
$220,000 additional to the $2,000,000 pro- 
vided by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for experimental work on all types 
of aircraft; and $110,000 additional for 
general expenses of the Marine Corps. 

This is the last of the annual supply 
measures of the present session of Con- 
gress to come out of the originating 
Committee on “Appropriations of “the 
House, except for the final deficiency 
bill on. which hearings are now progress- 
ing. @fithe 11 annual supply measures, 
only one.so far has become law, the first 
deficiency bill. The others are in various 
stages in the Senate or in conference. 

French Motion Approved 

When the naval bill was called up in 
the House, Representative French (Rep.), 
of Moscow, Idaho, in charge, offered a 
motion, which the House agreed to, strik- 
ing out a proviso that no part of the ap- 
propriation for aeronautics could be ex- 
pended “by or for the use of a total 
number. of commissioned line officers of 
the Navy above the grade of lieutenant 
eommander which exceeds the total num- 
ber of such officers assigned to aviation 
duty on Feb. 9, 1931.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, offered an amendment 
proposing an additional appropration of 
$1,000,000 for high speed airplanes to 
keep pace with airplanes abroad. His 
amendment included purchase of mate- 
rials, and other details. A point of or- 
der blocked his first proposal. He with- 
drew it and offered a substitute omitting 
language held not to be germane, and 
finally withdrew that and on his motion 
the House adopted an amendment adding 
$220,000 to the $2,000,000 in the bill for 
experimental and development work on 
all types of aircraft. 

This action makes the experimental air 
fund provision, under the head of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics as approved by 
the House, read as follows: “For contin- 
uing experiments and development work 
on all types of aircraft, including the 
payment of part-time or intermittent em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere of such scientists and techni- 
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Battle Plane Fleet 


Will Visit Midwest! 


Army Air Squadrons to Fly 
Over Several Cities 


Chicago will be the first city in the 
country to behold the spectacle of about 
800 miltary planes flying in battle for- 
mation above its roofs. 

According to present plans, Chicago 
will be visited on May 18 and 19 by 
. about half of the Army air units which 
will concentrate at Dayton at that time 
in preparation for the annual Air Corps 
Exercises which will take place over 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia later 
in the month of May. 

The Chicago’ demonstration will be 
staged in the forenoon of May 19 when, 
at 9 a. m,, pursuit, bombardment and at- 
tack planes will concentrate over Evans- 
ton, Ill., fall into battle formation and 
stage a mass attack on Chicago and 
South Chicago. 

The organizations to participate con- 
s‘it-te the following: ’ 

First Pursuit Wing of about 137 planes 
and 25 qnepeeme. 

_ .Eleventh Bombardment Wing of 71 
planes, including transports and staff 
pianes. 

Third ‘Attack Wing of 51 planes and 
2 traxsports. * 

These units will head toward Chicago 
on the afternoon of May 18.’ Pursuit 
will stop overnight at the Curtiss- | 
Wright Field, Attack will be parked at | 
the Chicago Municipal Airport, while 





Bombardment will be at Chanute Field, 
near Rantoul, Ill. _ 
Following the flight over Chicago the 
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ington Bread Is Too High 


THE prices of sugar and bread were 

subjects of testimony Feb, 13 by wit- 
nesses appearing before the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia investigating food 
rices, 

Joseph Abbott, president of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, told the 
subcommittee that sugar prices are at 
about the lowest level in the world’s his- 
tory. His testimony was supported by 
J. H. Post, president of the National 
Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. Abbott expiained why brown and 
soft sugars are higher in price than 
granulated. Brown sugar, he said, is 
one of the most highly refined products 
of the industry and involves extra pro- 
duction costs. His statements were sup- 
ported by J. H. Post, president of the 
National Sugar Refining Co. 

Bread prices in Washington, D. C., are 
too high, and this condition would be 
remedied if there were more independent 
bakeries to compete with the large con- 


Pennsylvania Asked 
To Consider Plan for 
Unemployment Fund 


State Committee Submits 
Recommendations to Gov- 
ernor for Alleviation of 
Workers’ Condition 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Feb.. 13. 

Although unable to agree on specific 
measures for the stabilization of work- 
ers’ incomes, the State Committee on 
Unemployment has asked Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot and the Legislature to give 
“serious consideration” to a report of its 
subcommittee on the subject in which 
& form of mandatory unemployment in- 
surance through a State fund is rec- 
ommended; Attention also was called to 
the possibility of voluntary action on the 
part of employers. 

Other recommendations for alieviation 
of unemployment include efforts to stim- 
ulate private employers to stabilize pro- 
duction and employment, a detailed pub- 
lic works program, improvement of pub- 
lic employment offices, better regula- 
tion of private employment agencies, ex- 
tension of certain educational facilities, 
and vigorous functioning of county re- 
lief committees. 


Transmitted Without Comment 


The report of the Unemployment Com- 
mittee was transmitted to the Legislature 


Feb. 10 by Governor Pinchot without 
comment. 


In the Teport of the subcommittee on 
stabilization of wage earners’ incomes, 
agreed to by a majority of the members, 
two unemployment insurance measures 
are presented for consideration. 


“The first is that prepared by the As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation,” the sub- 
committee stated, “in which the worker 
is not asked to contribute, and another 
modeled upon the so-called Ohio plan 
in which the contributions are joint. 
While not specifically endorsing one of 
these bills in preference to the other, we 
wish to state our firm belief that the 
differences between them are far less 
important than the points of agree- 
ment,” 

Objections to Insurance 
_ The subcommittee presented five ob- 
Jections of those opposed to mandatory 
unemployment insurance and also its ar- 
guments in answer to them. The objec- 
tions named are: 

1. It is feared that the benefits to the 
unemployed will cause them not to seek 
employment but instead to remain idle 
and that thus the result of any such 
measure would be to make the situation 
worse rather than better. 

2. It is also feared that once such a 
system is established there will be con- 
stant pressure to have the period of 
benefit extended and for the public to 
pay a large share of the expense. 

3. It is further feared that such a 
system may “freeze” labor in decaying 
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‘Crackleproof Paper Is Developed 
To Eliminate Rustling on Radio 


RACKLEPROOF writing paper, 

ideally adapted for use before the 
radio microphone, which picks up the 
slightest noises and reproduces them 
with surprising volume for the lis- 
tener, has been developed by cotton 
textile manufacturers, it was declared 
orally Feb. 13 in behalf of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Already commercially available, the 
new product may be generally adopted 
for broadcasting studios, it was stated. 
Developed by the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute in collaboration with the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department, which 
conducts investigations into the new 
uses of cotton, the product contains 
most of the qualities of good bond 
paper, with the added factor of 
“crackleproofness,” it was said. The 
price level is about the same. 

The Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Dr. Julius Klein, it was as- 
serted, used this new type paper in 
his talk on business and industry over 
the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on Feb. 13 and will 


4. 
cerns, W. M. Hornstein, president of the 
United Food Stores, an organization of 
independent grocers in Washington, told 
the subcommittee. 

Nearly all of the bakery industry in 
Washington is controlled by large con- 
cerns with headquarters in New York 
City, he said, and what independents ex- 
ist are afraid to oppose the large com- 
panies. His statements were in connec- | 
tion with suggestions by Senator Capper | 
(Rep.), of Kansas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that mergers and consolidations | 
in industry in general might involve 
dangers to the public. 


A large baking corporation sold bread 
to stores in his organization at 8 cents 
a loaf and advised them to resell it at 
10 cents, Mr. Hornstein said. When 
asked what would happen if they sold 
below this price, he replied that they 
“might have trouble.” 


H. L. Langford, manager of the bak- 
ery of the Sanitary Grocery Company, 
a Washington concern, said his company 
had reduced bread prices 1 cent on the 
one-pound loaf recently and that 
makes only 1 cent profit on its 8-cent 
pound loaf. He said his company could 
undersell other companies whose bread 
sells at 9 cents because of lower distri- 
bution costs in its chain of groceries. 

M. L. Langiord, manager of the San- 
ico Bakery, owned by the Sanitary Gro- 
cery Company, of Washington, D.' C., 
said his company operates 387 stores and 
is affiliated with Safeway Stores, Inc., 
in Oakland, Calif. 

The bakery sells only to the Sanitary | 
company’s stores, he said, and has been 
operating since 1927. 

On Nov. 19, 1930, he said, the com- 
pany reduced its retail prices on bread 
from 9 cents for a one-pound loaf and 13 
cents for a 142-pound loaf to 8 and 10 
cents, respectively. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
chairman of the subcommittee, asked/| 
what quality of flour the company uses. 
Mr. Langford said it uses “the finest 
quality that money can buy.” 

Asked why his company can sell at 
8 cents while “the best other large com- 








panies in Washington can do” is 9 cents, 
Mr. Langford said he thought this might 
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Motion Picture 
Houses Increase 


United States Has More Than 
Half of Sound Film Thea- 
ters in World 


HE United States has more than | 

half of the sound film theaters of 
the world, and more than a third 6f 
the silent and sound houses combined, 
according to a statement Feb. 13 by 
the Department of Commerce. 


The first compilation of statistics on 
sound theaters by the Motion Picture 
Division revealed that the world’s total 
was 19,894 and the total for the United 
States, 12,500, on Jan. 1. The num- 
ber of movie theaters in the world, it 
was stated, was 62,365 at the begin- 
ning of 1931, and the United States 
has 22,731, it was stated. These fig- 
ures show a 11 per cent gain for this 
country in the number of motion pic- 
ture houses in the last year. 


The world’s movie theaters num- .- 
bered 57,743 at the close of 1929. There 
was a gain of about 42 per cent in the 
number of theaters in the Near East, 
with the number increasing from 52 
to 74. The increase amounted to 24 
per cent in Latin America. 


submitted to President Hoover, contain- 
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President Told 
Need for More 
Data on Labor 


Special Body Appointed by 
Mr. Hoover Urges Study 
Of Technological Unem- 
ployment 


Additional Indexes | 
Are Recommended 


Utilization of Reserve Board’s! 
Results and Continuance of 
The Decennial Census Fa- 
vored by Committee 


The report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Employment Statistics, 


ing recommendations for the improve- 
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| All Radio Stations 


Zone, State and County Broad- 
casters Provided for Un- 
der Measure 


HREE classes of broadcasting sta- 

tions would be set up under provi- 
sions of a bill (S. 6149) introduced in 
the Senate Feb. 13 by Senator Ship- 
stead (Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota, 
to amend the Radio Act of 1927. The 
three. classes include zone stations, 
State stations and county stations. 

Present law provides for equal dis- 
tribution of broadcasting facilities as 
to number of stations, power and 
hours of operation among the five 
zones, and for equitable allocation of 
facilities to States within each zone ac- 
cording to population. 

The bill provides for five zones but 
changes the States to be included in 
the zones. It explains the three types 
of broadcasting station which it would 


| set up, as follows: 


“The term ‘zone station’ includes any 
station intended primarily to render 
service to the public throughout an 
entire zone or large areas thereof. The 
term ‘State station’ includes any sta- 
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Date When Measure Will 
Be Brought Up Under 
Suspension of Rules 


Borrowing Value 
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(The statement will be printed 
in full text in the issue of 
Feb. 16.) 





Restricted Imports 
Of Oil Advised to 


Aid Home Industry, 





House Committee Is Told 
Crude From Abroad Ex- 
ceeds Amount of Domes- 
tic Curtailment 


| 


Enactment of legislation restricting 
the importation of petroleum and refined 
products would return confidence to inde- | 
pendent producers “raising proration 
and permitting producers to raise the 
eaps from their wells and putting Amer- | 
ican labor to work,” Representative | 
Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla., told the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 


be due to cheaper distribution costs, since} Feb. 13 


his company has its own retail outlets. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
Marines to Leave 
Nicaragua by June 


Only Instructors and One)! 
Battalion to Remain, Says | 
_ Secretary Stimson 


By next June only the Marines who 
are now engaged in the instruction of 
the Nicaraguan National Guard plus an| 
additional instruction battalion will be 
left in Nicaragua, the Secretary of 
State, Henry B. Stimson, announced 
Feb. 13. 

The Nicaraguan government has ob- | 
tained funds for an increase in the size| 
of the National Guard by 500 men: to 
increase the school for training officers. | 
and for building much-needed roads and | 
trails into the bandit provinces. 

Need for Nicaraguan Force 

The decision on the part of the Nic- 
araguan Government to increase the Na- 
tional Guard came after it had been 
made to realize that the United States 
was not remaining there indefinitely, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally in reply 
to inquiries. 

The Nicaraguan Government was in- 
formed that the United States could not 
continue carrying on police work, and 
that it would be necessary for it to spend 
the money to build up its own police 
force. 

The Nicaraguan National Guard had 
been drawn off from the bandit areas 
and sent to areas where the need was 
less great. Secretary Stimson explained, 
until finally President Moncada was in- 
formed that the United States Marines 
were not staying in Nicaragua for good 
and that he had better ‘clean up. 

Secretary Stimson stated thet he had 
found President Moncada intelligent and 
fair-minded. He has agreed to use the 
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continue to do so, The. following ad- 
ditional information relative to the pa- 


per was made available at the Depart- 
ment: 


The paper is a_ cotton-processed 
fabric, and is soft and pliable, al- 
though it has sufficient stiffness to be 
folded. Novel and unique in the field 
of stationery, its use over the air will 
eliminate the crackling and rustling 
noises of manuscripts of ordinary bond 
or other paper. 

Extraordinary care is exercised by 
radio announcers and experienced 
radio speakers in nandling their manu- 
scripts when the ordinary type of pa- 
per is used. The usual practice is to 
keep the manuscript as far away from 
the sensitive microphone as is possible, 


| and then to drop the finished sheet to 


the floor. Novices before the micro- 
phone, who are too engrossed in the 
actual reading of their “copy” to pay 
attention to the paper itself, frequently 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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j;action along these lines during the pres- 


‘Increase in Building 


Proponents Heard 

This statement was made at the open- 
ing hearing before the Committee on 
proposals to restrict or place an em- 
bargo on petroleum or its refined prod- | 
ucts coming into the United States, at 
which witnesses favoring such proposals 
were heard. 


Among those who were heard Feb, 13} 
were: Mr. Garber; Russell B. Brown, of | 
Tulsa, Okla.; Arthur J. Lovell, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 22 other 
railway labor organizations; N.'J. Flynn, 
of Washington, D. C., representing the 
American Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference; E. F. McGrady, of Washington, 
D. C., legislative representative of the 
American Federation of Labor; John A. 
Simpson, of Oklahoma City, Okla., presi- 
dent of the National Farm Union; W. C. 
Franklin, of Tulsa, Okla., representing 
the Independent Oil Assocation of Okla- 
homa; and H. C. Fremming, of Long 
Beach, Calif., representing the Oil Field 
and Gas Well Workers of America, while 
Robert W. Malone, of New York City, 
filed a statement with the Committee. 

Representative’ Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., ranking minority member 
of the Committee, said there is a call for 


ent session of Congress, and that he 
hopes something will be done to relieve 
the situation. 

Little Time Remaining 

He asserted that although the whole 
situation relating to the oil industry 
should be discussed during the hearing, 
he is of the opinion that because of the 
short time remaining before the end of 
the session, the most probable action 
which can be expected is enactment of 
embargo legislation. 

Mr. Garner suggested a Congress in- 
vestigation of the oil industry and asked 
Russell B. Brown, representing the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, if his organization would object to 
such an investigation. Mr. Brown said 
they would be glad of such an inquiry, 
but they would like to have the proposed 
legislation passed, since it would act as 
a “stay of execution” until the investiga- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 





Program Approved 


Measure Carrying Additional 
100 Million Sent President 


| 

The Elliott bill (H. R. 16297), to au- | 
thorize an increase of $100,000,000 in | 
the Federal building program, outside of | 
the District of Columbia, was finally | 
agreed to by Congress and sent to the 
President for approval on Feb. 13. 

The House took the final action by 
concurring with the Senate amendments, 
after the bill was recommended by the 
Treasury and passed by both Houses, 
and the conference report on it already 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Under the Public Building Act, the 
$315,000,000 program outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would require 10 years 
to complete, from .1928 to 1938, accord- 
ing to the House Committee report, but 
the analysis of the amounts already au- 
thorized shows that the program will be | 
practically completed by 1933. Unless 
an inereased authorization is obtained, | 
the Treasury Department will be limited 
in the submission of new estimates to 
$44,000,000, except such additional 
amounts as may be released from the 
sale of Federal buildings and balances 
from completed: projects, 





| 


justments of 


ment of the methods of measuring em- 
ployment and unemployment as well as 
a thorough study of the “technological 
unemployment” problem, was made pub- 
lic at the Department of Labor Feb. 13. 

The Committee making the report was 
appointed by the President to study the 
best and most efficient methods of car- 
rying out the purposes of the act (Pub- 
lic No. 537) of July 7, 1930, which ex- 
tends the volume of employment statis- 
tical material compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Reserve Data Favored 


Direct utilization of the present re- 
sults obtained by the Federal Reserve | 
Board’s division of research and statis: | 
tics for making necessary tests and ad- 
indexes for manufactur- 
ing industries is recommended by the 





and other nonmanufacturing 
tries. L 
Measurement of part-time employment 


through data on man-hours, with first 


\efforts confined to manufacturing indus- 


tries and railroad transportation, and 
collection of data on normal week-hours | 
are further recommended. ; 

For more satisfactory and reliable 
socmuremens. of unemployment in *the 
uture, the Committee urges prea - 
cer employment statistics 
ommended, and the continuance of the 
decenfiial census of unemployment. 

Collection of. specific data and the 
prosecution of specific studies, in regard 
to the technological unemployment prot- 
lem, should be a continuing part of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility, it 
recommends. Further data, the Commit- 
tee urges, such as are necessary for con- 
tinuous and current measurement of in- 
dustrial productivity, should also be col- 
lected. 

$50,000 Sum Sought 

For the carrying out of its recom- 
mendations, the Committee says that 
$200,000 additional be made available in 
the budget of the next fiscal year to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
$50,000 of this sum to be made available 
at once. 

The letter of transmittal, dated Feb. 
9, addressed to President Hoover, follows 
in full text: 

“Sir: I have the honor to submit here- 
with the report of the Advisory Com-| 
mittee on Employment Statistics, ap- 
pointed by you on Aug. 12, 1930. This 
Committee was asked to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
methods of measuring employment and 
unemployment. It was also asked to 
consider the subject of ‘technological 
unemployment’ and to make suggestions 
concerning the character of study or| 
studies of this subject which it might be 
wise and helpful for the Government to 
undertake. | 

“The proposals of the Committee with| 
respect to the methods of measuring em- 
ployment are contained in Part I of this 
report. Its proposals concerning the | 
subject of technological unemployment | 
are contained in Part II. Certain bud-| 
getary and other administrative recom- 
mendations essential to an effective car-| 
rying out of these recommendations are| 
contained in. Part III. 

Acts For Committee | 

“In view of the absence of members| 
of the Committee from the city at the| 
time of submission, I am empowered to| 
submit these recommendations in their! 
name. 

(Signed) 
man. Members, Advisory Committee on 
Employment Statistics: W. N. Doak, ex-! 





} 


officio; R. P.. Lamont, ex-officio; Harold|!amendments approved by the Bureau| 
| F. Browne, John P. Frey, P. W. Litch- | 


| contain 


tion intended primarily to render serv- 
ice to the public throughout an entire 
State or large areas thereof. The 
term ‘county station’ includes any sta- 
tion intended primarily to render serv- 
ice to the public within the county in 
which it is located or within the coun- 
ties adjacent thereto.” 


Senate Sets Time 
For Vote on Drought 
Relief Compromise 


| Committee, which also urges the addition Measure Involves Additional 
of employment indexes for construction 


indus- 


$20,000,000; Will Vote 

On Plan Not Later Than 

Two O'clock, Feb. 14 
The Senate will dispose of the $20,000,- 


000 compromise drought bill amendment 
along with the Interior Department Ap- 


propriation bill (H. R. 14675) on Feb. 14. cial financing r en s wi 
“Whis-agreement was reaehed by unani| be madé> by the suby 0 


mous consent on Feb. 13, whereby a vote 
will be taken on a motion to recommit 
the report to the conference, and if it is 
defeated, the Senate will vote without 
further debate on adoption of the con- 
ferees’ report, the first vote to be taken 
at not later than 2 p. m. 
All Day Debate 

The agreement was reached at 7:05 
p. m. at the end of a day’s debate which 
centered around Indian affairs as much 
as it concerned drought relief. Senator 


| Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, spoke four 


hours in opposition to adoption of the 
conference report, basing his opposition 
on refusal of the conferees to accept 
his amendments by which provision would 
be made for funds to maintain an Indian 
agency in his State out of Federal funds, 
instead of from tribal funds as the bill 
stands. 


Objection to the report also was regis- 
tered by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, ‘who said, however, that he 
intended to vote for it because it did 
“some benefits.” He regarded 
the compromise nevertheless as “wholly 
inadequate.” 

The Senators were informed at the 
opening of the day of an intention by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, to keep 
the Senate in continuous session until 
the pending legislation was disposed of. 
Senator Smoot’s announcement brought 
some objection, but Senators Watson, of 
Indiana, and McNary, of Oregon, the 
majority and assistant majority leaders, 
were agreed on the course which the 
Utah Senator, in charge of the bill, had 
made known. 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, resumed his discussion, cut short 
on the preceding day by a recess, turn- 
ing to consideration of appropriations 
in the Department of the 
propriation bill that affect Indian trust 
funds. He had opposed the provisions 
of the bill when it was before the Sen- 
ate, he said. and he proposed at this 
time to restate his views before the con- 
ference report, now up for final action, 
had been voted on. 


With reference to the various amend-| 
“Joseph H. Willits, chair-|ments on Indian matters Senator Thomas | 


declared the House and Senate confer- 
ence groups had acted favorably on 


of Indian Affairs. Only one of his 


nterior ap-| 


Four Members of Ways and 
Means Committee Advocate 
Further Study of Financing 
Process 


While the House leadership was 
considering how and when the bill 
(H. R. 17054) for increasing the loan 
value of adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates of World War veterans to 
50 per cent of the face value would 
be brought before the House for ac- 
tion, the House Committee-on Ways 
and Means, by a vote of 17 to 4, or- 
dered the bill favorably reported 
Feb. 13. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, announced, following a short 
executive meeting of the Committee, 
that the bill has been ordered re- 
ported. He said the members of the 
Committee voting against ordering 
the bill favorably reported were, be- 
side himself, Representatives Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass.; 
|Chindblom (Rep,), of Chicago, ‘Ill.; 
jand Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, 
Iowa. 


Would Study Financing 

Mr. Hawley said it was his belief 
that those of the Committee who voted 
against reporting the bill had approved 
the measure on Feb. 12.0n the basis of 
information they “had not thoroughly 
digested.” It is their desire, he said, 
to withhold approval pending further 
investigation to determine whether spe- 


pay. to a 


provided to meet the expenditure. 

He said the bill does not provide the 
means of raising revenues ‘to meet the 
cost which will have to be borne. 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., a majority member 
of the Committee, who Mr. Hawley said 
will report the bill, stated he does not 
believe the bill will necessitate the is- 
suance of bonds. 

Loan Value Doubled 

If this becomes a law, it more than 
doubles the loan value of unmatured out- 
standing bonus certificates which on Jan. 
1 amounted to $730,905,000, General 
Frank T. Hines declared in a statement 
issued Feb. 13. The statement follows ~ 
in full text: : 

“In response to inquiries General 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, announced that the bill 
reported out Feb. 12 by the Ways and 
Means /Committee of the House con- 
templates increasing the loan value on 
adjusted compensation certificates from 
the present value of 22% per cent to a 
value of 50 per cent at an interest bear- 
ing rate of 4% per cent compounded an- 
nually. In other words, a $1,000 cer- 
tificate issued Jan. 1, 1925, on which it is 
now possible to borrow $225-will, under 
the proposed plan, permit borrowing up 
to $500. 

“The gross borrowing power under 
this plan for all certificates now in force 
will be $1,711,500,000. Bearing in mind 
that the fact that approximately $325,- 
000,000 has to date been loaned on cer- 
tificates, the net additional potential 
amount it will be possible for veterans 
to borrow on their certificates will ap- 
proximate $1,386,500,000. How much of 
this amount will actually be borrowed 
will depend upon the extent to which 
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Vote Sought on Tax 
For Oleomargarine 


Group of House Members Asks 
Rule to Hasten Action 


Representatives in Congress of 24 
States at a conference in the House Office 


field, Noel Sargent, W. N. Steuart, Ethel-| amendments, and that of. minor impor- | Building Feb. 13 canvassed plans for exs 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) , 
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Nutrition Problems of Children 


To Be Studied at Conference 


UTRITION will occupy an impor- ; 
tant place in the discussions of 

the forthcoming meeting of the Sec- 
tion on Medical Service of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Conference announces. 

Considerable interest, it is pointed 
out, has been aroused in food and food 
values since President Hoover called 
public attention to the fact that there 
are 6,000,000 improperly nourished 
children-in the United States. 

Secretary Wilbur of the Department | 
of the Interior, also Chairman of the 
Conference, in an explanatory com- 
ment accompanying the Conference 
statement, says: “Nutrition of chil- 
dren has now become a question of na- 
tional housekeeping.” Artificial con- 
ditions of modern life, the Secretary 
déclares, require understanding and 





guidance in diet necessary for normal 
growth and uniform development. 


Lafayette B. Mendel, professor of 
physiological chemistry, Yale Univer- 
sity, will review, during the meeting 
which will take place in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 19-21, the studies of nutri- 
tion made by the committee on growth 
and development, it is explained. 

The full text of the explanatory 
statement issued by Secretary Wilbur 
follows: 

“Nutrition of children has now be- 
come a question of national housekeep- 
ing. When our children live close to 
the soil, the conditions were such that 
they were.almost sure to receive a well 
balanced diet with all of the necessary 
vitamin-containing foods. Now, with 
the more artificial conditions of mod- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


pedite action on the Brigham bill (H.R, ~ 

| 16836) to amend the law regarding oleo- 
|margarine and appointed committees to | 
|help to get consideration. The House 
Committee on Rules has pending action © 
a request of the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Representa- © 
tive Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, 
and of the author of the bill, Represent- ~ 
|ative Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, Vt, | 
for a special rule to bring up the meas- 
ure in the House. 4 

The full text of a statement by Mr, 
Brigham after the conference follows: ~ 

Representatives of 24 States this morn- ~ 
ing met in the caucus room of the House ~~ 
of Representatives to make plans to 
hurry the passage of the cleomaraaas 
bill introduced by Congressman ze 
S. Brigham. .The Representatives pres- 
ent included Congressmen and men and 
women revresenting farm organiza’ 
covering the entire country, 

L. J. Taber, master of the Neen 
Grange, was elected chairman of 
{meeting and presided at its sessic 
| Congressman Brigham explained how 
bill which he introduced would rest 
the tax on oleomargarine as was 
tended by the Crout Act»passed in 190) 

The Congressman stated that for 
years the dairy industry had had to fig 
its counterfeit product, oleomar 
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Mead at Hearing 
For Birth Control 


Group Asks Modification of 

Present Statutes to Allow 

_. Controlled Distribution of 
Information : 


The national committee on Federal 
Legislation for Birth Control wants 
“motherhood and parenthood to be con- 
scious and controlled,” Mrs. Margaret 

nger, chairman of the committee, and 
a@ leader in the movement for the liber- 
alization of Federal laws governing the 
dissemination of birth control ‘infotmaa- 
‘tion, told a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee Feb. 13. 

Mrs. Sanger was one of seven wit- 
_ nesses appearing before the Committee 
-urging enactment of legislation as pro- 

in a bill (S. 4582) sponsored by 

mator Gillette (Rep.), of Massachu- 

chusetts, chairman of the subcommittee. 
Would Amend Tariff Act 


The Gillette bill would amend the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and the criminal code 
to allow information relating to contra- 
ceptives to be distributed if published 
“either within or without the United 
States by any governmental agency, 

“medical society, medical school, or medi- 
cal journal, or reprinted after such pub- 
lication by any person or organization; 
‘to allow the distribution by any licensed 
physician, hospital, clinic to any patient 
thereof or to any other similar estab- 
lishment; to allow information regard- 
ing the name and address of any licensed 
physician, hospital or clinic giving such 
- information to be sent through the mails; 
‘and to allow any article, instrument, 
substance, drug or medicine which may 
be used for the prevention of conception 
-to be sent through the mails from any 
bona fide wholesale or retail dealer in 


medical supplies to any licensed physi- | 


cian, hospital or clinic. 

Opponents of the bill will be heard 
by the Committee at a second hearing 
Feb, 14. 

Several Others Testify 

. Other witnesses appearing in support 
of the measure Feb. 13 were: Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, professor of obstet- 
rics, of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more; Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, social 
scientist of New York University; Prof. 
Roswell H. Johnson, former president 
of the American Eugenics Society, of 
Pittsburgh University; the Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, clergyman and author, of 
New York; Rabbi Sydney E. Goldstein, 
of the Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
‘York, and Mrs. Douglas Moffett, of the 
Junior League of New York. 

Dr. Williams reviewed to the Com- 
mitte a number of conditions met by 
obstetricians in their practice which 
they are helpless to meet because of 
preventive Federal laws. 


“If I were to tell this Committee,” he 
said, “what the average physician thinks 
about Uncle Sam and his laws, the police 
would probably take me out of the room.” 

_ The Rev. Mr. Potter outlined the va- 
rious social conditions which passage of 
the proposed leislation would improve 
and relieve. » 

End of Hampering Asked 

Professor Johnson, in discussing the 
eugenic aspect of the problem, asked 
‘that the Government “cease hampering 

een by modern reliable and scien- 
tific means.” 

Rabbi Goldstein pointed out that the 
proposed law does not compel anybody 
to adopt any mode of conduct, but pro- 
poses to make information available for 
those who need it and want it. 


Professor Fairchild, from a sociolog- 
ical point of view, added to the argument 
that “population must be controlled, and 
the only problem is the means which 
shall be chosen, whether by intelligent 
foresight or by crude and cruel laws of 
nature.” 

Mrs. Moffett told the Committee that 
the Junior League of New York en- 
dorses wholeheartedly the plan proposed 
in the bill. 


Mrs. Sanger pointed out that brith con- 
trol information previously has been 
classed by the law with obscenity, where 
it does not belong. 


Welfare at Stake 


“We claim that today parents find it 
not my expedient but a question of so- 
cial welfare in which the welfare of the 
country is at stake,” she said. 


The present law makes no exceptions 
to allow the dissemination of informa- 
tion of an intelligent, scientific charac- 
ter by physicians in registered practice, 
she said. 

There are now 50 or more birth-con- 
trol clinics operating under State laws, 
she said, established for the purpose of 
giving information on contraception, but 
under the law it is a criminal offense to 
send to anybody the address of any clin- 
ics thus lawfully operating. 


The present law, she said, has already 
done harm physiologically and morally, 
and the harm has far outweighed the 
good. Since 1878, when the present law 


+, 
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Action Is Deferred 
On Reapportionment, 


Census Officer Says He Favors 
Equal Proportion Method 


The feasibility of increasing the num- 

r of members of the House was dis- 
cussed Feb. 13 at a hearing before the 
House Committee on the Census, on 
measures which would effect the reap- 
portionment of Representatives in Con- 
@ress among the various States. 

Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, discussed 
the effects on reapportionment which 
would be brought about under the two 
principal methods, the major fraction 
method and that of equal proportions. 

Dr. Hill said he prefers the equal pro- 
portion method, but there is no system 
which comes close to perfect apportion- 
ment. He told the Committee that the 
membership of the House would have to 
be increased to 587, if none of the States 
are to lose representation. 

David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 
told the Committee that between 40 and 
50 additional members could be accom- 
modated in the House without any struc- 


tural changes, and the same number! 


could be given office space when the new 


Workers. |Pos 


tmaster General Discusses Classes Provided Bill to Increase Bonus Loans 


ee . YESS. 


Refusal to Divulge Lease Data 


Criticizes Committee’s Conduct of Post Office Investiga- 
tion; Senator Blaine Replies That Mr. Brown Will 
Have Opportunity to Rebut Testimony 


Statements of Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Post Office Leases, 
are “in pursuance of a deliberate pur- 

se to deceive the American public into 

elieving that there has been widespread 

fraud and corruption in the making of 
post office leases, although the Senator 
has not a scintilla of evidence to sup- 
port such a charge,” the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, declared in a pre- 
pared statement Feb. 13 regarding his 
refusal to make available information 
requested of him by Senator Blaine’s 
Committee. 


The Postmaster General will have| 


“ample opportunity under oath” to an- 


swer testimony taken by the Senate Se-| 


lect Committee on Post Office Leases, 


after the evidence has been given, Sen-| 


ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Com-| 


mittee Chairman, declared Feb. 13, in a} 


statement regarding the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s assertion that the Senator was try- 
ing to “deceive” the public. 

Senator Blaine said he would’ not be 
drawn into a personal controversy with 


{ter General was before the Committee 
and to the statement made public by 
Mr. Brown Feb. 12. 


full text: 


testimony is all in, will have ample op- 
portunity under oath to rebut it. 

“I decline to be drawn into a personal 
controversy with him,” 


|Explains His Refusal 
To Disclose Information 


| The Postmaster General in his state- 
|ment says he refused on Feb. 11 to dis- 
close information to the Committee on 
his Department’s investigation of post 
office and garage sites now leased by the 
Government, because such disclosures 
would have handicapped and embarrassed 
the Department in dealing with lessors 
|and owners of buildings which the Gov- 
ernment possibly may purchase. (A sum- 
|}mary of Mr. Brown’s testimony on Feb. 
11 was published in the issue of Feb. 
12.) His prepared statement follows in 
full text: 


President a detailed report on post office 
leases. 
I requested his approval, with a view 


Mr. Brown, in reference to exchanges | 
that hal taken place when the Postmas- | 


Senator Blaine’s statement follows in | 


“Postmaster General Brown, after the | 


On Sept. 16, last, I submitted to the) 


to its submission to Congress, of a pro-| 


gram contemplaing the purchase by the 
Government of certain properties now 
leased from private owners and occupied 
by post office stations and garages in 
| the larger cities throughout the country, 
and the acquisition of sites and the con- 





| struction of buildings by the Government! 


with a view to vacating certain other 
| properties as soon as existing leases ex- 
pire. The program was based upon a 
survey and valuation of all large prop- 
erties occupied by the Postal Service un- 
der lease. 

| Ht was approved by the President, and 
laid before Congress at the opening of 
|the present session. The House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
conducted exhaustive hearings on the 
subject, and on Jan. 22 reported to the 
House a bill authorizing the program 
subject to the granting of necessary ap- 
propriations by Congress. This proposed 
— is now pending before the 

ouse. 


Blaine Committee Asks 
For Detailed Figures 





agents of the Blaine Committee on Post 
Office Leases requested the detailed fig- 
ures derived from the Department’s sur- 
vey of the properties embraced in the 
program, including, among other things, 
| the valuation placed upon such proper- 
| ties. The Department declined to fur- 
jen this information on the ground that 
to disclose the identity and the esti- 
mated value of buildings which it had 
under consideration for possible pur- 
chase by the Government would em- 
barrass and handicap the Department in 
| dealing with lessors and owners. 

On Jan. 22, I was called before an 
executive meeting of the Blaine Commit- 
tee, at which all members of the Com- 
mittee were present, and was asked to 
explain in detail the Department’s rea- 
sons for considering this information 
confidential. I discussed every phase of 
the matter with the Committee. I made 
it clear that the Department was de- 
sirous of aiding the Committee in every 
proper way in the discharge of its duties. 
But I also stated definitely that to make 
public the identity and the estimated 
value of the particular properties which 
the Department desired to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation would seri- 
ously handicap the Government in sub- 
sequent efforts to acquire such proper- 
ties, and would virtually defeat the ob- 
jects which the Department had in mind 
when it submitted its program to the 
;President and Congress. On _ these 
grounds, I advised the Committee that 

considered it incompatible with the 
public interest for me to divulge the in- 
formation sought. 

Yesterday (Feb. 11) I was required 
to appear before a public hearing of the 
Committee, at which Senator Blaine was 
the only member present. At this hear- 
ing, Senator Blaine did no more than 
repeat in open session substantially the 
same questions that had been discussed 
with the full Committee in executive 
session. Except for unimportant details, 
no matters were inquired into at the 
public hearing that had not’ been thor- 
oughly covered at the executive session. 
In response to his many times repeated 
inquiries, Senator Blaine was informed 
that a disclosure of the information at 
the present time was incompatible with 
the public interest. 


Says Continuous Efforts 
Made for Purchase 


There is nothing difficult or complex 
about the economics of procuring quar- 
ters for post office stations and garages. 
Anyone with even an elementary knowl- 
edge of mathematics can undérstand 
that for the Government to lease build- 
ings which it requires permanently for 
its uses, thereby surrendering its im- 
munity from taxation and giving up the 
advantages of its high credit, is waste- 
ful and extravagant in the extreme. 
Every Postmaster General for the last 
15 years has urged Congress to enact 
legislation which would authorize the 
acquisition and ownership of such build- 
ings. 

The President asked for such legisla- 
tion in his annual message to Congress 


{ 
| 








Housé Office Building is completed. He 

said he hopes the building will be com- 

mared within two years. The Commit- 
took no action on any of the bills, 


in December, 1929. He repeated his rec- 
ommendation in his last message. Ef- 
forts are now being made to insure the 
enactment of this legislation at the pres- 


}annum upon property which had an ac- 





,fraud and corruption in the making of 
Soon after this bill was introduced, 


ent session of Congress. There seems, 
however, to be. little prospect that these 
efforts will be successful, and there is 
every likelihood that the Depress 
at least for another year, will forced 
to continue the present extravagant and 
unbusinegslike policy under which it is 
leasing upwards of 6,500 post office build- 
ings from private owners. —) , 

The Blaine Committee was created in 
April, 1980, It was in a position imme- 
diately to come to the aid of the De- 


| partment. It could have secured by con- 


ference with me, and with other postal 
officials, all the facts needful to the prep- 
aration of the legislation necessary to 
enable the Department to deal with the 
problem of procuring post office quar- 
ters in a sensible and businesslike way. 
From the date of its establishment until 
the present time, the Committee has 
neither had nor sought any such con- 
ferences. 


So far as appears from the public 
press, its energies have been devoted to 
efforts to discover fraud and corruption 


|in the inception of certain lease con- 


aracts made many years ago, particularly 
the St. Paul commercial station lease, 
upon which the Department nearly three 
years ago suspended rental payments 
pending a judicial determination of the 
controversies involved. 


At a récent public hgaring Senator 


Blaine inquired of Governor Bartlett, 
former First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


|eral: “Would you be surprised to learn 


that the beneficiaries under post office 
leases had contributed something like 
$1,250,000 to the last two political cam- 
paigns?” This was carried widely in 
the press throughout the country as a 
charge by Senator Blaine that post office 
lessors had contributed $1,250,000 to the 
Coolidge and Hoover campaigns. 
precise fact is that post office lessors, 
numbering many thousands in the aggre- 


| gate, have contributed to Repubiican Na- 


tional Campaign Funds from 1924 to the 
present time the insignificant sum of 


| $500. 


Cites Senator Blaine’s 
Remarks in Senate 


In a speech on the floor of the Senate | 
on Dee. 20, 1929, Senator Blaine} 
charged that my predecessors in office 
have been corrupt in the making of lease 
contracts. Among other things, he said: 
“So far as the Postmasters General have 
been concerned, the Treasury of the} 
United States has been an open bag, into 
which they permitted the favored in- 
dividual to put his hands and extract 
therefrom these unconscionable, extor- 
tionate rentals, ranging all the way, as| 
I pointed out, from 12 per cent to 60 
per cent as a return on the actual, true 
investment,” 

He went on to say that a former Post- 
master General, undoubtedly meaning 
Hon. Harry S. New, who was in office 
when the contract was executed, had} 
made a garage lease in the City of In- 
dianapolis at a rental of $20,100 per 


tual value of but $37,000, making an 
annual return of 60 per cent on the 
lessor’s investment. As a matter of fact 
the actwal value of this propétty has 
been variously appraised at from $150,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Unquestionably these and other simi- 
lar statements made by Senator Blaine 
under the cloak of senatorial immunity 
are in pursuance of a deliberate purpose 
to degeive the American public into be- 
lieving that there has been widespread 


post-office leases, although the Senator 
has not a scintilla of evidence to support 


The: 
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Jobless Girls by 
New York Agency 


Occupants of Dormitory of 
Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association Also Aided to 
Prevent Eviction 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 13.—Members 
of the Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation have been aided in using their 
spare-time during unemployment in tak- 
ing tests and studying in classes in or- 
der to improve their efficiency in ‘stenog- 
raphy, typing and bookkeeping »Mrs. 
Jerome J. Hanauer; vice president ~ of 
the association, said in a radio address 
here today. 

Young women living in the associa- 
tion’s dormitory have been financed so 
that they need not fear eviction, Mrs. 
Hanauer said. Her organization’s em- 
_—— bureau had met the business 

cession also by augmenting its equip- 
ment and staff; while funds contributed 
have been used to help members in need, 
and to help to keep children of needy 
families in high school. 

Her address, delivered under the aus- 

ices of the Woman’s Division of the 

resident’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment and broadcast over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s system,! 
follows in full text: 

Text of Address 

This Winter will long be remembered 
for the violent economic readjustments 
which have so seriously affected thou- 
sands of men and women dependent 
upon uninterrupted -employment for 
their livelihood. Welfare agencies in 
large cities, notably in New York, and 
particularly those organizations which 
concern themselves with the problems 
of girls and women, are being subjected 
to a critical test during this depression. 

We of the Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation are not finding ourselves un- 
prepared to meet this present crisis. We 
are doing everything possible to stimu- 
late and create opportunities for em- 
ployment. We are aiding our unem- 
ployed to survive this period of stress, 
and above all we are attempting to keep 
up the morale of our young people. _ 

The Young Women’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation has been dedicated from its incep- 
tion “to promote the temporal, mental, 
religious, social and physical welfare of 
young Jewish women, and more partic- 
ularly of those dependent on their own 
exertions for their support,” and in its| 
almost 30 years of existence has carried 
on a complete program to that end. Our 
activities, which are many, are deter-| 
mined by the religious, educational, vo- 
cational, recreational and cultural needs 


Dormitory Quarters Assured . 

In our dormitory where understanding 
and sympathy create a real home, the 
lonesome girl has all the advantages that | 
a small family affords. In the present 
emergency our resident family has acted 
as a barometer of business employment. 
We met our first problem here by sub- 
sidizing the unemployed girls who live 
in our own household so that they could 
continue living here without the fear of 
possible eviction. 

Our Employment Bureau cannot *be 
|compared with an ordinary commercial 
undertaking. A large proportion of our 
applicants represents those who do not 
fit in with the usual demands of em- 
ployers today. The social agencies send 
their handicapped girls to us. The ortho- 
dox Sabbath observer is our problem. 
The out-of-towner, diffident in getting 
her bearings, comes for advice and di- 
rection. 

The girl of exceptional talent in spe- 
cialized fields, as well as the unskilled 
girl, comes to us. The home maker, 





such a charge. 

Senator Blaine now charges the pres- 
ent administration of the Post Office De- 
partment with failure to cooperate with 
his Committee. The fact is that the De- 
partment has afforded Senator Blaine’s 
agents and investigators every facility 
for doing their work. It has made avail- 
able to them the complete files concern- 
ing all existing lease contracts. It will 
continue to make such records available. 
The Department does not intend, how- 
ever, to make any disclosure of informa- 
tion which is related only to its future 
policies, and which, if made public pre- 
maturely, would embarrass and handi- 
cap the transaction of public business. 


Battle Plane Fleet 
To Visit Midwest 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

planes will return to Dayton by various 
routes. Borbardment, being the slow- 
est, will proceed directly to Dayton; At- 
tack will go by way of Indianapolis while 
Pursuit will travel by way of South 
Bend and Fort Wayne. These routes are 
arranged so the various units may meet 
at Dayton and once more fall into battle 
formation. 


May 18 and 19 have also been set as 
the dates on which Detroit is to be visited 
by the 21st Observation Wing of about 


150 planes and the 101st Pursuit Wing | 


comprising about 65 planes. 

The entire division of 672 planes will 
fly to New York on May 20 where the 
actual combat practices are scheduled to 
begin. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


Wide Variety of American Goods 


Purchased b 


False Teeth, Bathtubs and Windmills Among Articles Ex- 
ported, Says Department of Commerce 


The extent to which commonplace 
American merchandise, ranging from 
false teeth to windmills and including 
applesauce, crutches, fly swatters, push- 
carts, overalls, wheelbarrows, and nu- 
merous other articles, are used through- 
out the world is indicated in a summary 
of the export trade of the United States 
made public Feb. 13 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

False teeth numbering 27,382,368, and 
valued at $1,240,652, were sold in world 
markets during the year, according to 
the report. Windmills numbering 13,- 
657, and valued at $852,735, were sent 
to overseas markets during the 12- 
month period. 

*Evidence of the popular favor had by 
American playing cards throughout the 
world is shown by the statistics record- 
ing foreign sales of 5,187,948 packs, 
valued at $562,781. Amustment - park 
devices valued at $552,519 were. ex- 
ported during the year. 

Toy balloons of various sizes and. col- 
ors numbering 108,212,400, and valued 


suddenly called upon by necessity, per- 
haps widowhood, long out of the com- 
mercial field, seeks employment. Lastly, 
there is the middle aged woman, expe- 
rienced and still able, who is being dis- 
placed by young, college-trained work- 
ers whom efficiency experts recommend 
;and employers accept. 
Unemployment Situation 

But our normal problems have been 

greatly intensified by the much larger 
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France and Italy Progress 
In Settling Naval Dispute 


Progress is being made in the Franco- 
Italian naval negotiations, according to 
lan oral statement by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, Feb. 13. He 
stated that he had received recent cabled 
reports from Europe regarding the prog- 
ress of the negotiations. 


Bill Providing Pay for Land 
In Levees to Be Redrafted 


The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol on Feb. 13 voted to redraft the Wil- 
son bill (H. R, 17033), authorizing the 
Federal Government to compensate land 
owners on the lower Mississippi River 
for the land losses necessary to carry 
out the Jadwin plan for levee setbacks 
in that area. The Committee voted 
against a proposal of Representative 
Wilson (Dem.), of Monroe, La., author 
ee the bill, to pay for the actual rights 
of way for the levee foundations, 


y Foreign Countries 


at $758,275, were shipped from Ameri- 
can factories during the year. 

American bathtubs to the number of 
14,870, valued at $627,823, were shipped 
from the United States to.the Old World. 
Purchases of 5,442,681 pounds of toilet 
or fancy soap, valued at $1,234,730, for 
foreign export. 

The numerous other articles listed in 
the summary of the year’s export trade 
show the far-reaching extent of Ameri- 
can overseas trade and included exports 
of candles valued at $189,756; billiard 
tables and accessories, $259,776; one- 
day alarm clocks, $364,961; souvenir 
post cards, $202,676; flypaper, traps, 
and swatters, $116,002. 

Wheelbarrows, $176,845; pushcarts 
and hand trucks, $246,898; barber chairs 
| and beauty parlor chairs, $187,077; soda 
|} fountain equipment, $570,862; horse- 
| shoe nails, $180,940; shovels and spades, 
| $218,206; and hand and machine nee- 
| dles, $640,870. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
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Senate Receives 


Favored by House Committee | Favorable Report 


House Leadership Considers Date When Measure Dou- 
bling Loan Value of Certificates May Be Brought Up 
Under Suspension of the Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘veterans will avail themselves of the ex- 
tended loan privileges. 

“In other words, if the bill becomes a 
law it more than doubles the loan value 
of unmatured goa bonus certifi- 
eates which, on Jan, 1, 1931, amounted 
to $730,905,000, which includes the $325,- 
sopee? already borrowed by veterans to 

ate.’ 

Regarding the matter of bringing the 
bill before the House for consideration, 
Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, said it is not his policy to 
announce when he intends to grant recog- 
nition to bring up measures under sus- 
pension of the rules. He said, however, 
that the House rules provide for con- 
sideration of measures under suspension 
of the rules on Mondays, and that Feb. 
16 is the earliest date on which sus- 
pensions are in order in the House. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, when asked if the plan 
is to consider the bill Feb. 16 in the 
House, said that awaited consultation 
with the Speaker. In the House the ma- 
jority - leader, Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., asked 
about the plans by Representative Bank- 
head (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., told the 
House it would be premature to make 
any statement until the Ways and Means 
Committee report has been submitted. 


Statement Issued 
By Mr. Ramseyer 


Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, issued the following 
statement after the Committee had or- 
dered the bill reported: 

The bill places a burden on the Fed- 
eral Treasury of $700,000,000 and there 
is possibility of a burden of $1,400,000,- 
000. By June 30, 1931, owing to the 
economic depression, the estimated 
Treasury deficit. will be around $500,- 
000,000. It is the duty of Congress, 
when authorizing additional burdens on 
the people’s public treasury, to raise the 
money either by increased taxation or to 
specifically authorize new bond issues 
with sinking fund provisions to retire 
such bonds, within a fixed time limit. The 


‘Proposed Law Would 


Establish New Mexico 


In Liquor Business 


Sponsors of Bill Contend 
Manufacture and Sale by 
State Legal Under Fed- 
eral and State Statutes 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Feb. 13. 
The bill introduced in the New Mexico 
Legislature for the creation of a State 
Dispensary Commission and _ author- 
izing the sale of spirituous, vinous 
and malt liquors is based upon the theory 
that neither the Federal nor the State 
constitutional prohibitions, which are 
said to apply to “persons, associations 
and corporations only,” prohibit the sov- 
ereign State of New Mexico from manu- 
facturing and selling such liquors “for 
other than beverage purposes.” (A re- 
port of the introduction of the bill was 

published in the issue of Feb. 10.) 


Provisions of Bill 


The bill provides that the commission 
“shall not sell any liquors for beverage 
purposes,” but a permit holder “may pur- 
chase at any dispensary and transport 
therefrom two quarts of spirituous 
liquors, eight quarts of vinous liquors 
and 4 quarts of malt liquors during any 
calendar month.” 

“It shall be the presumption,” the bill 
says, “that the sale and purchase of such 
liquors in such quantities was made for 
other than beverage purposes.” 

The measure was introduced in the 
Senate by Senators A. M. Edwards, 
Charles J. Hutchison and George E. Rem- 
ley and in the House by Representative 
J. F. Branson. A statement issued by 
the sponsors, explaining the principles 
upon which the bill was drafted, follows 
in full text: 

We realize the deplorable conditions 
existing throughout the entire United 
States, due to the apparent failure of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the National 
Prohibition Act, commonly called the Vol- 
stead Act, and the prohibitory laws of 
the several States, to correct the evils of 
the liquor traffic. 

Purpose of Measure 

By the introduction in both houses of 
the New Mexico Legislature a bill known 
as the “State Liquor Dispensary Act” 
we have endeavored to bring about the 
ultimate solution of the grave and diffi- 
cult problem of’ prohibition enforcement. 
It is not the desire of the drafters of 
this measure to nullify in any way our 
prohibition laws or to again bring into 
existence the saloon and its attendant 
evils of unrestricted drink. On the con- 
trary, our sole purpose has been to pre- 
vent the continuance of flagrant viola- 
tions of and disrespect for law, which 
have grown out of the ineffective en- 
forcement of prohibition. 

In seeking to accomplish this purpose, 
we have framed an act which we believe 
complies with and in no way conflicts 
with the provisions ef either the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, the Volstead Act, or 
the Constitution of New Mexico. 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale, etc., of in- 
teqsenting liquors for beverage purposes 
only. 

The Volstedd Act prohibits the manu- 
facture, sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors 
by persons only, and recognizes that 
liquors may be manu- 
factured, sold, etc., for other than bever- 
age purposes by individuals and by the 
Federal Government itself. 

Article XXIII of the Constitution of 
the State of New Mexico prohibits the 
manufacture for sale, and the sale of al- 
coholic liquors by persons, associations 
and corporations ag 

It follows then that the State of New 
Mexico, being neither a person, associa- 
tion, or corporation, but a sovereign 
State, has the right to manufacture and 
sell such liquors for other than beverage 
purposes. 

The bill which we have drawn and in- 
troduced is based upon these principles 
of constitutional law. 


| the War of 1812 still receiving pensions 


Congress in authorizing Treasury bur- 
dens without providing for the required 
money by taxation preferably or by 
bonds in case of national emergency 
sidesteps a plain duty imposed upon 
them by the Constitution. 

“T have no objection to an increase in 
loan value of the adjusted compensa- 
tion certificate to the ex-service men 
who want or need such loans. It is the 
unquestioned duty of Congress under the 
Constitution to make provision for the 
money in a way that will least affect the 
large financial operations of the Treas- 
ury and that will not retard the eco- 
nomic recovery which is so important to 
all the people. The failure of Congress 
to do its full duty in this regard will doj 
the ex-service men in Sommon with the 
rest of the people in the course of the 
next few years more harm than good.” 


Committee V otes to Draft 
New Pension Measure 


The House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, before which a 
number of bills for pensions for widows 
and orphans of the World War have been 
pending, voted Feb. 13 to draft a new 
measure on the subject. It appointed a 
subcommittee for this purpose, consist- 
ing of Representatives Perkins (Rep.),! 
of Woodcliff, N. J., Swick (Rep.), of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., and Jeffers (Dem.), 
of Anniston, Ala. The subcommittee 
was instructed to report the new measure 
by Feb. 16 to the full Committee. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, testified that 
the problem of providing pensions for 
these widows and orphans is of such 
far-reaching effect that it should not be 
rushed through this session of Congress 
but should be postponed until the next 
session so that it could receive careful 
deliberation and consideration. 

The Administrator said that according 
to estimates legislation providing a $30 
monthly pension for widows and $6 
monthly for each dependent child under 
16 years would cost approximately $25,- 
000,000 in 1931, $55,000,000 in 1932 and 
in 1935 the amount would be in excess 
of $81,000,000. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is now making 
a survey to eliminate discrepancies in 
the matter of veterans’ relief, which Gen. 
Hines said he hoped would result in the 
adoption of a settled policy toward the 
veteran, and the results of this survey 
should be ready for the next Congress. 

In pointing out how long the Gov- 
ernment might have to continue these 
pensions when once beguri, Gen. Hines 
said there are 10 widows of veterans of 








119 years after the war. 


Early Vote Asked on Bill 
To Tax Oleomargarine 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

and how under the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, permit- 
ting oleomargarine colored with palm oil 
the take the one-fourth of 1 cent a pound 
tax, the entire ground which had been 
won 30 years ago in the passage of the 
Crout Act had been lost. The welfare 
of the dairy industry, he explained, de- 
manded immediate passage of this legis- 
lation before the adjournment of the 
Congress. 

Committees were appointed to do 
everything possible to secure a rule from 
the Rules Committee which would make 
possible early consideration in the 
House. 

Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kan.; Representative Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Algona, Iowa; Representative 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex.; Repre- 
sentative Sloan (Rep.), of Geneva, Nebr., 
and several others spoke in support of 
the bill as did representatives of the 
Grange, American Farm Bureau, the Na- 
tional Milk Production organization and 
other national farm organizations. 
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On Eugene Meyer 


Three Senators Oppose Ac- 
tion in Committee; Name 
‘Placed on Calendar for 
Consideration Next Week 


The nomination of Eugene Meyer, of 
New York, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was reported to the 
Senate, Feb. 13, by its Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and placed on 
the executive calendar. 

Thiee negative votes were recorded on 
the motion to report the nomjnation fa- 
vorably, according to Senatot Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, Committee 
Chairman. They were Senators Brook- 
hart, of Iowa; Blaine, of Wisconsin 
(Reps.); and Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida. 

Action Expected Next Week 

Consideration of the nomination by the 
Senate was scheduled for Feb. 16 or 17, 
depending upon the parliamentary situa- 
tion on. the floor, Senator 
(Dem.), of New York, stated orally, in 
explaining that there was, in his opinion, 
no reason for further delay. He thought 
the nomination would be confirmed 
“overwhelmingly.” 

“Certainly, there should not be more 
than 10 or 12 votes against it,” he said. 

Senator Wagner, with Senator Carey 
(Rep.), of Wyoming, and Senator Golds- 
borough (Rep.), of Maryland, consti- 
tuted the majority of a subcommittee 
which held hearings on the nomination 
lasting over a period of two weeks and 
which reported the nomination favorably 
to the full Committee, Feb. 13. Senators 
Brookhart and Fletcher opposed the fa- 
vorable report from the subcommittee. 

Hearings on the nomination were oc- 
casioned by a demand from _ Senator 
Brookhart to have the nomination re- 
committed to the committe after it had 


|been favorably reported by the commit- 


tee once. The Iowa Senator declared on 
the floor that he had had no opportunity 
to question the nominee and that various 
charges of importance had been made 
against the nominee. 

Senator Brookhart Cites Charges 

The charges to which Senator Brook- 
hart referred came from Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House, and from Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill. They were to the effect that Mr. 
Meyer had “conspired” to destroy the 
Federal Farm Loan System while he 
was Commissioner of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and also that he had “ar- 
ranged” for the retirement of Edmund 
Platt, of New York, from the Federal 
Reserve Board, so that he (Mr. Meyer) 
could legally be appointed from the same 
State. 

Senator Wagner said that “most 
members” of the Banking and Currency 
Committee when they saw the printed 
testimony respecting the charges were 
of the opinion that there was no sub- 
stantiating evidence adduced by any of 
the witnesses called by Senator Brook- 
hart. He felt that while Senator Brook- 
hart would oppose confirmation by the 
Senate, there was no question of a favor- 
able vote once the matter reaches that 
stage. 


Conferees Fail to Reach 
Muscle Shoals Agreement 


House and Senate conferees failed 
again, Feb. 13, to reach an agreement 
respecting Muscle Shoals legislation, ac- 
cording to Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, who made the announcement 
after an executive meeting of the two 
groups. The differences between the 
two Houses will be taken up again Feb, 
18, he said. 

The Nebraska Senator stated orally 
that the House delegation had submitted 
another basis of compromise to which 
he could not agree. It provided for the 
manufacture of “no fertilizer at all,” in 
the view of Senator Norris who added 
that “the joker in their plan stood out 
plainly.” 
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Annual Production of Currency 


Approximately 


Sheets Are Counted by 


One Billion Notes 


Hand 15 Times and Me- 


chanically Counted Three Times, Ac- 
cording to Bureau Director 


One billion pieces of paper money are 
produced each year by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, said 
A. W. Hall, director of the Bureau, in a 
radio address Feb. 13 from Washing- 
ton, D. C 

The production of bills, he said, con- 
sumes annually 1,125 tons of especially 
prepared paper manufactured to contain 
red and blue silk fabrics in every sheet, 
Mr. Hall said. 

All ink used in printing currency, he 
explained, is mixed by the Bureau, which 
uses 1,100 tons of it every year. In his 
address, Mr. Hall explains the various 
processes through which paper currency 
passes before it finally is shipped in 
special bundles for public use. 

As broadcast by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System from Station WMAL, his 
address follows in full text: 

I am talking to you from a press room 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, at Washington, D. C. The humming 
sound you hear in the background is that 
of machinery producing paper money. 
Every five seconds one printing press 
turns out 12 notes. There are 240 
presses in daily operation. When these 
presses are engaged upon the printing 
of $1 bills the output averages $28,000 
a day for each press, and when printing 
$20 bills the output averages $560,000 
a day for each press. 


Operations Described 
For Producing Money 


I shall attempt to describe, in non- 
technical terms, the various operations 
employed in the production of paper 
money. Before going into details I want 
to give you briefly some general informa- 
tion regarding the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It was not until July 11, 
1862, that the United States Govern- 
ment undertook to engrave and print its 
own securities. In keeping step with the 
ever increasing demands made upon it, 
the Bureau has gradually grown until 
today it employs 4,500 persons to whom 
$10,000,000 are paid yearly in salaries 
and wages. The building which the Bu- 
reau. occupies is located on the bank of 
the Potomac River about one mile south 
of the White House. 

The main building, which is of Roman 
Dorie architecture, and of limestone and 
modern construction, is 555 feet long, 
296 feet deep, and 105 high. The main 
building provides 10 acres of floor space, 
while the auxiliary buildings provide 
about four acres. In addition to the pro- 
duction of paper money, this Bureau 
prints all the postage stamps, revenue 
stamps, bonds, certificates of indebted- 
ness, disbursing officers’ checks, liquor 
prescriptions, transportation requests, 
commissions, warrants, and numerous 
other classes of engraved and lithograph 
work for the United States Government 
and its insular possessions. 

Of the total personnel, 55 per cent are 
women. During the last fiscal year the 
face value of securities printed and de- 
livered by the Bureau amounted to $15,- 
000,000,000. In addition to this, 12,500,- 
000° sheets of checks, drafts, commis- 
sions, certificates, etc., were also printed. 

Last week the Hon. Walter Ewing 
Hope, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, described the various kinds of pa- 
per money in circulation. This after-| 
noon I shall endeavor to describe the 
many processes employed in preparing 
these various kinds for circulation. Ex. 
cept for the final operation on national 
bank currency, the processes employed 
in producing paper money are identi- 
cal for all kinds. You will notice that 
the national bank currency bears the 
name of the bank of issue, the charter 
number, and the signatures of the bank 
officers, which are not required on 
United States and Federal reserve cur- 
rency. 


First Step Is 


Preparing Designs . 

The first step in arranging for the 
production of paper money is that of pre- 
paring the designs. When a new issye, 
or a new note, is to be placed into cir- 
culation this Bureau consults with the 
officials of the various offices involved 
and the conclusions reached as to the 
character of the design are embodied 
in a model. After this model receives 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the design is reproduced in 
soft steel by several expert engravers, 
each one engraving his allotted portion. 

Since each engraver specializes in dif- 
ferent lines of engraving, such as por- 
trait, vignette, prnamental, lettering, 
etc., the entire design of any one note 
does not represent the work of any one 
engraver. Sometimes as high as six 
cifferent specialists in engraving are em- 
ployed in the engraving of the completed 
note. The work of the various engravers 
who contributed to the design on the 
note is then brought together on one 
piece of soft steel, which, after having 
all imperfections removed, is hardened. 
The hardening of this steel is accom- 
plished by heating it in cyanide of potas- 
sium and quickly dipping it in cold oil, 
or brine. 

This piece of steel is known as the 
die and it is never used for printing, 
for the reason that the large number 
of impressions required to be printed 
would soon wear it out. The hardened 
die is placed on a transfer press and a 
soft steel roll is rolled over 


of the roll is forced into the lines of the 
engraving of the die, reproducing the 
design in relief on the circumference of 
the roll, 

The roll is then hardened and rolled 
over a soft steel plate, thereby repro- 
ducing an intaglio, or cut-in, impression 
on the plate. The engraved plate when 
hardened by the same process as em- 
ployed in hardening the die, which is 
done to increase its durability, is cleaned 
and made ready for the printer. By 
repeating these transfer operations an 
unlimited number of steel printing plates 
of perfect duplicate engravings can be 
made from one original engraved die. 

Within recent years a new process of 
plate-making was developed in this Bu- 
reau. This new process is accomplished 
by electro-deposition, and plates made 
by this process are called electrolytic 
plates. Some idea of the principle of 
the electro-deposition may be gained 
from the nickel-plating equipment of 
your local jeweler. First a steel plate 


is placed in a chemical bath and a layer | 


of copper deposited upon it. 

When the copper is separated from 
the steel plate we have what is called 
an alto plate, bearing the design in re- 
lief. This alto is placed in a bath, upon 
which cre built alternate layers of nickel 
and copper, and which when separated 
from the copper plate has the design in 

_intaglio, or cut-in form. The face of 


ithrough a set of large rollers. 


it under! 
tremendous pressure until the soft steel} 


this plate is hardened by the applica- 
tion of two ten-thousandths of an inch 
of chromium; a metal next to the dia- 
mond in hardness, Both steel and elec- 
trolytic plates are used in this Bureau 
for the printing of paper money. 

Only the highest grade paper is used 
for printing paper money. It is manu- 
factured by private contractors under 
Government specifications and supervi- 
sion. Red and blue silk fibers are dis- 
tributed throughout the sheets, so as to 
make this paper distinctive. It is a vio- 
lation of the statutes for any unauthor- 
ized person to possess any of this dis- 
tinctive paper, except in the form of law- 
fully issued currency or securities. 

All of the ink used in printing paper 
money is manufactured by this Bureau 
through mixing dry colors, bases, oils, 
etc., in large kneading mixers, which re- 
| semble those seen in large bakeries for 
mixing dough. Barytes is the base for 
most plate inks. The dry colors are 
made from coal tar dies, ground min- 
erals, and chemical precipitations, more 
of the latter two being used on account 
of their resistance to light and atmos- 
pheric influence. 

The blank sheets of distinctive cur- 
rency paper are received in lots of 1,000 
sheets, and every blank sheet brought 
into this Bureau is charged against the 
Bureau on the books of account main- 
tained by another office of the Treasury 
Department. Each sheet passes through 
a specially designed device called a wet- 
ting machine. In this machine the sheets 
pass under a spray of water which makes 
them soft and pliable and receptive to 
the ink, 

Four days after the sheets pass 
through the wetting they are ready for 
the first printing operation. The back 
of the note is printed first. Each printer 
operating a press calls for the number 
of sheets he can print in one day. He 
obtains this paper from the division in 
which the paper is prepared for print- 
ing. The printer is charged with these 
sheets. The press upon which the print- 
ing is done is called a four-plate power 
press. The printing plates are strapped 
ta attachments called planks and the 





travel in circular fashion. 


{Procedure Outlined 


For Preparing Plate 

At one point the entire face of the 
plate is covered with ink; at the next 
point the surplusage of ink is wiped off 
by a mechanical oscillating wiper. Then 
the printer polishes the plate with his 
bare hands, taking care to leave the 
cut-in lines of the plate filled with ink. 
A blank sheet of the moistened paper is 
laid on the plate, and immediately fol- 


it passes under a pressure roller. The 
pressure exerted by this roller forces the 
paper into the lines of the plate and the 
paper takes up the ink. The sheet is 
then picked off the plate. The four 
plates continue in this fashion without 
interruption during the time the press 
is in operation. As each impression is 
made a mechanical counting device reg- 
isters it. 

Every 200 printed sheets are removed 
from the press and hand counted. At 
jthe close of the day the requisition 
signed by the printer for the number of 
sheets withdrawn for printing is checked 
against the amount reflected on the me- 
chanical counting register and the num- 
ber of sheets counted by the representa- 
tives who removed them from the press. 
A reconciliation of these three amounts 

must be accomplished before the printer 
or his assistants are permitted to leave 
the building. 

All sheets printed during the day are 
sent to a large large room 
heated by steam where they remain over- 
night. During the night the moisture is 
driven out of the sheets and the surface 


handling. The slip sheets inserted at the 


| time the currency was printed are then 


removed and each sheet given a careful 
examination by experts. Sheets bearing 
the slightest defect are rejected. The 
perfect sheets are returned to a vault 
where they are permitted to dry out for 
a period of three or four weeks before 
starting through the next printing opera- 
tion. 

The second printing operation, or that 
of printing the faces, is likewise pre- 
ceded by wetting. The operation, of print- 
ing the faces is identical with that of 
printing the backs. The perfect sheets 
continue through subsequent operations. 
The imperfect are delivered to another 
agency of the Department which cer- 
tifies to their destruction, giving this 





Bureau credit on the books of account: 


for the amounts so destroyed. 

Next the sheets are re-sized. In this 
process the sheets pass through a solu- 
tion of glue, the thin coating of which 
makes the paper more durable. The 
sheets are then pressed by a_ process 
known as calendaring. In this process 
the sheets of currency are interleaved 
with a heavy cardboard, and packs of 
sheets arranged in this manner are sent 
These 
rollers exert tremendous pressure which 
irons out all of the wrinkles and restores 
the glosss. 


Sheets Trimmed 
By Special Machine 


Next the sheets are trimmed to the 
required size by a machine which takes 
the margin off the four sides at déne 
time. The serial numbers and United 
States seal are next printed on the face 
of each note. In this operation the 
sheets are automatically fed into a very 
unique machine which not only prints 
the numbers and seals on each note, but 
simultaneously slits the sheets in half, 
Each half is delivered to another section 
of the machine and drawn through a set 
of slitting knives which reduces each 
half to six separate notes. The notes 
are dropped into a collator which me- 
chanically gathers them up in numerical 
sequence and delivers them to an ex- 
aminer in packages of 100. 

After careful examination the notes 
are banded in lots of 100 each. Forty 
of these packages of 100 notes are strap- 
|per together by steel bands which are 
electrically welded. An outer covering 
of brown paper bearing the label show- 
ing the contents completes the package 
for shipment to the various issuing agen- 
cies. 

The annual output is approximately 
1,000,000,000 notes, the production of 
which consumes 1,125 tons of paper and 
1,100 tons of ink. In passing through 
the many operations a sheet of currency 
is hand counted 15 times and mechani- 
cally counted three times. 

Within recent years the public has be- 
come so much interested in the work of 
the Bureau that it has been found advis- 





four planks each carry a plate which | 


lowing this the plate with the paper on| 


which is} 


of the ink dried sufficiently to permit} 








A special press upon 
which paper currency of 
the United States is print- 
ed at the Federal Bureau 
of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington, D. C., 
is shown in the lower 
photograph, while above 
is shown the process of 
counting, stacking and 
packing the notes in prep- 
aration for distribution. 
Operations employed in 
the making of paper 
money were described, 
Feb. 13, by the Director 
of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, A. W. 
Hall, in a radio address. 


Churches Are Requested to Repair 


Edifices to Provide Employment 


New Jersey Minister Says Nation-wide Program Would 
Provide Jobs for Thousands of Men 


Urging churches throughout the coun- 
try to augment their efforts to relieve 
unemployment by making needed repairs 
and alterations on their edifices, the Rev. 
William Hiram Foulkes of Newark, N. 


J., in a recent radio address, declared} 


this form of unemployment relief would 
have a marked influence on business con- 
ditions by releasing large sums of money 
for normal purchasing power. 

The address was given under the aus- 
pices of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. The Commit- 
tee’s statement summarizing his address 
follows in full text: 

The Rev. Mr. Foulkes is pastor of the 
Old First Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark and vice president of the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor. He 
spoke to a coast-to-coast audience over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System from 
Station WABC, New York, under the 
auspices of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. He was 
the second of a series of prominent 
leaders in the institutional field to 
speak under this sponsorship on insti- 
tutional construction as a means of in- 
creasing employment. 

He declared that the church must first 
continue to inspire employer and em- 
ploye and befriend those who are with- 
out work. The unemployment situation 
gives every form of organized religion 
a “chance to show the real stuff of 
which it is made,” he said. 


Churches Urged to 


‘Practice Preaching’ 
“The second thing that organized re- 


|ligion must do in the present crisis is 


to practice what it preaches,” he said. 
“Does the church call upon the Nation 


to go forward with faith and not fear? | 


Then let the church do the same. Does 


the church urge a great building pro-| 
gram upon the nation, involving public‘ 
Then) 


works and private enterprises? 
let it carry out such a program itself, 
This is the best time in the world for 
thousands of churches to make needed 
alterations and improvements in their 
edifices. 

“There is no need to be appalled either 


because the money may not all be in 
hand or because the totals are large. 
A part of the cost may legitimately be 
financed over a period of years upon a 
perfectly sound basis. If the officers 
and members of the various religious 
bodies across the country could grasp 
the real significance of the present situ- 
ation they would hasten to embark upon 
the construction of church edifices, par- 
ish houses and Sunday school buildings. 
Such activity would accomplish several 
desirable ends. It would revive the 
spirit of the church and make that spirit 
more influential in the life of the com- 
munity. 

“It would give employment, in the 
aggregate, to thousands upon thousands 
of men and would release for normal 
purchasing power large sums of money, 
widely distributed, paid out as wages. 
It would also guarantee because of avail- 
able economies that every dollar spent 
for building, at the present time, would 
do a full dollar’s worth of work. It 
would also have a marked reflex influ- 
ence upon many other enterprises, not 
directly connected with the church but 
under the influence of its spirit. 


Situation Compared 


To War Emergency 

“Tf the churches of America will take 
|the present unemployment situation as 
| Seriously to heart as they did the sale 
of Government securities or the saving 
of food during war days, they will be 
worthy of the praise which President | 


(was Food Administrator, a dozen years 
ago, namely, for their success in arous- 
ing the conscience of the Nation. That 


it was in 1917-1918, 

“Let the Church, 
build up the morale of the Nation and 
thus make it possible to set men to work. 
Let it also build up its own morale and 
set its own people to work. 

“T would suggest as a motto for us 
all, in the present hour, the words of 
Nehemiah of old, ‘The God of Heaven, 
He will prosper us; therefore, we His 
servants will arise and build.’” 





Flagging Appetites Attributed to Lack 
Of Vitamin B in Diet During Winter 


Bureau of Home Economics Lists Vegetables, Yeast, Fruits 
And Milk Among Beneficial Foods 


Flagging appetites at this time of 
the year are often due to wrong diet | 


and should be given special attention, | 
| it was stated orally Feb, 13 at the Bu- 
‘reau of Home Economics. 


During the 
Winter months, as a rule, fewer green | 
vegetables are included in the diet. They 
are needed for variety and appetite-stim- 
ulating qualities, it was said, The fol- 
lowing information was also furnished 
by the Bureau: 

Vitamin B is an aid to the stimula-| 
tion of appetite. Laboratory experi- 


ments show that if vitamin B is lack-| 


ing in the diet, appetite fails and un-! 
dernourishment is the result. The di- 
gestion is affected so that assimilation | 
is hindered and growth retarded. 


The appetite can be brought back by 
restoring vitamin B to the diet. 
containing this factor are milk, egg 
yolk, vegetables, most fruits, legumes, 
and whole grain cereals. It is especially 
abundant in yeast, the germ portions of 
grains and rice polishings. 


It is necessary to have a constant and | 


abundant supply of vitamin B because 
the body seems to have little capacity 


able to publish a pamphlet explaining 
the various processes and operations em- 
ployed in printing not only currency but 
the many other classes of work produced 
by this Bureau. This pamphlet is on 
sale at the office of the Superintendent | 
of Public Documents, Washington, D. C., 

at 10 cents a copy. When you visit | 
Washington you should make it a point | 
to see the Bureau in operation. It is| 


Foods ! 


for storing it. It is widely distributed 
in natural foods but its presence in foods 
after preparation depends on how they 
have been treated. This vitamin is wa- 


| ter-soluble and js destroyed by high 
| temperatures. 


Although vitamin B is necessary for 
appetite, other things may be considered 
to stimulate digestion and increase the 
| appetite. Anything that causes the di- 
gestive juices to flow is an aid to diges- 
jtion, Odors of foods, broth or water 
taken just before eating will do this. 
Foods also appeal by their appearance, 
|taste, and texture. Quantity has an im- 
portant effect on appetite. The sight of 
| too large a Portion may cause a feeling 
of satiety in advance, with the result 
~~ there will be no appetite for any 

ot. 


A well-balanced diet is also necessary 
for a healthy appetite. Hunger pangs 
come with an empty stomach, and there- 
| fore a meal that leaves the stomach too 
soon leaves a person with a hungry feel- 
ing. For instance, a meal made up 
mostly of protein and carbohydrates, and 
little fat is not satisfying. This is be- 
cause protein and carbohydrates are di- 
gested and leave the stomach very 
quickly. If the meal includes a liberal 
|amount of fat, this is not the cage, be- 
cause fat takes longer to digest and 
stays in the stomach longer. On the 
other hand, when proteins and carbohy- 
drates are eaten in combination with fat 
| their digestion is retarded. For this rea- 
}son it is not gwise to include too much 





| 


Hoover bestowed upon them when he} 


noble task is as imperative ‘in 1931 as| 


therefore, help to} 


Se ee a Th Se en, ceaeenan and Underwood 


British Guiana May asl: Mid udantn May Adjalr; 
Foreign Oil Prospectors 


Removal of the embargo on prospect- 
ing for oil in British Guiana by foreign 
companies is contemplated, according to 
an official announcement contained in a 
report from Vice Consul John V. Swerin- 
gen at Georgetown and made public by 
the Commerce Department. However, 
the authorities will require that foreign 
linterests obtain the express approval of 
the British Guiana Secretary of State 
before granting definite permission to 
prospect. 

Precautions will be taken to prevent 
speculative prospecting, and approval | 
will be given applications involving for- 
eign capital only if financial resources 
are sufficient to command adequate tech- 
nical advice and skill, the announcement 
states. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


January in Western Canada 
Was Mildest on Record 


Western Canada passed through what 
“old-timers” admit to be the mildest Jan- | 
uary on record, according to advices re- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner John | 
A. Embry, Winnipeg, Canada. The mean 
temperature in Winnipeg was well over 
eight above zero for the first 29 days} 
of January, and northern Alberta and | 
Saskatchewan was especially favored by 
abnormally high temperatures for this 
period of the year. 

In Edmonton, Alberta, the mercury did | 
not fall below the zero mark at any time} 
during the month. At Lethbridge, in| 
southern Alberta, the golfing season of-| 
ficially opened Jan. 28. In Medicine Hat, 
on the same date the mercury regis- 
| tered 62 degrees above for an all-time 
lrecord in this southern Alberta town. 
}In Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, the river 
ice is melting, the pussy willows are 
blooming and the crows have arrived. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Geologists Planning 


For World Congress 





Survey Work Is Analyzed for| 
State Representatives | 





The Association of American State | 
Geologists opened a two-day session at| 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, Feb. 13, and discussed the 
plans for the sixteenth international | 
geological congress, to be held in Was h- | 
ington, D. C., Jupe, 1932. 

An analysis of the pending appropri- 
ations for geological survey work also 
was presented by Julian D. Sears, as-| 
sistant to the director of the Geolog- | 
ical Survey. 

The association elected M. M. | 
ton, Illinois State Geologist, president, 
and George C. Brannan, Arkansas State 
Geologist, secretary. 

W. C. Mendenhall, acting director of 
the Geological Survey, sketched the his- 
tory of the international geological con- 
gress. The major topic for investiga- 
tion, he said, is the petroleum resources 
of the world. A special committee has 
been created to deal with this topic. Its 
findings will be compiled and published 
in a monograph for distribution at the 
congress. 

As host to the Congress, considerable | 
financing is necessary in order to make | 
the meeting a success, Dr. Mendenhall 
explained. The Geological Survey is 
seeking a special grant from the Federal 
Government to aid in the financing. 

Among those present were the follow- | 
ing State geologists: George C. Bran- 
ner, Ark.; Herman Gunter, Florida; S.| 
Ww. McCallie, Georgia; John W. Finch, 
Idaho; M. M. Leighton, Illinois; Geo. F.| 
Kay, Iowa; Edward B. Mathews, Mary- 
land; R. A. Smith, Michigan; H. A.| 
Buehler, Missouri; Wilber Stout, Ohio; 
Walter F. Pond, Tennessee; Arthur | 
Bevan, Va., and James D. Sisler, West | 
Virginia. | 





Opposition to Appointment | 
Of E. A. Michel Is Protested 


A protest against the opposition of 
the Attorney General, William D. Mit- 
chell, to the appointment of Ernest A. 
Michel to be Federal district judge in 
Minnesota, signed by a majority of the 
Minnesota Senate and the Lieutenant 
Governor, was forwarded to President 





open to visitors during certain hours of | | fat in combination with other foods, such | Hoover Feb. 12 by Senator Schall (Rep.), 


the day. 


as in gravy, fried foods and rich sauces. 


|of Minnesota. 


|chemical to repurify 


| Mobile 


| stricken area to test the water 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 13 


10 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, called to discuss matters 
of local interest to Florida. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

‘12:15 p. m.—The directors of the 
American Prison Association, headed 
by Leon C. Faulkner, president, of 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., called to invite 
the President to address the annual 
meeting of the Association to be held 
at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 19. 

12:30 p. m.—The American Minister | 
to South Africa, Ralph J. Totten, | 
called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—Robert Linton, of Cali- | 
fornia, called. Subject of conference | 
not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with | 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Installation of Device 
To Lift Submarines 
Abandoned by Navy 


' 





Appliance Found to Impede 
Craft; Other Safety Items 
Tested, Specialist Tells 
House Committee 


| 


Installation of “lifting eyes” on sub- 
marines to facilitate rescue work has been 
abandoned by the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, Department of the Navy, but | 
the program of improving safety devices | 
for undersea craft is being continued, 
Rear Admiral George H. Rock, the Chief 
of the Bureau, recently testified before a | 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. Testimony during 
hearings on the 1931 naval appropriation 
bill was made public by the Committee 
when the bill was reported to the House. 

Lifting eyes comprise “the item on 
which more was written and from which 
more was expected” in comparison with 
other safety devices suggested after the 
disaster to the “S-4” in 1927, Admiral 
Rock testified, but tests have shown they 
have no value for the rescuing of per- 
sonnel. 


“They were not of sufficient advantage 


for salvage purposes to justify the sac- | 


rifice of military characteristics caused 
by the increase in weight and other ob- 
jections due to their installation,” the 
Admiral declared. “In addition to these 
results from the ‘S-4’ tests, two boards 
were appointed to report on the subma- 
rine safety items installed on the ‘S-22’ 
and ‘S-29.’ Both boards recommended 
against the installation of lifting eyes.” 
Additional information given the sub- 
committee by Admiral Rock follows: 


Speed Decreased 


Objections to lifting eyes were that 
they interfered with the speed of the 
vessel, they were in the way in approach- 
ing wharves, they were unsuccessful in 
tests, and they added considerable unde- 
sirable weight. 

While lifting eyes would be of no use 
in rescue work, they might be of minor 
advantage in salvaging, but in the case 
of salvaging operations time is not a 
controlling element, Lifting of subma- 
rines by floating cranes would be practi- 
cally impossible, partly because of the 
weight and also on account of the effect 
of a heavy sea. Cranes are not practi- 
cable for work in a seaway and even in 
|calm water wouid have to lift 500 tons. 

Marker Buoys Tested 

Marker buoys, also recommended after 
\the “S-4” sinking, probably will be in- 
| stalled, though there has been consid- 
erable difficulty in determining upon a 
|satisfactory character. There is strong 
sentiment in the service against their 
}use because in time of war 
|hecome detached accidentally and 
close the location of the submarine. 


dis- 
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In Nicaragua to 
Depart by June 


Instructors for Guard, One 
Battalion and Aviation 
Section to Remain, Says 
Mr. Stimson 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| increased force of 500 men in the bandit 


area with no withdrawal from other 
areas. 

Nicaragua is using a fund which has 
| been accumulated over a period of years 
|in her national bank in order to finance 
the increase cost of the National Guard 


|and of increased road building, it was 
stated. 


Secretary Stimson’s. announcement 


| follows in full text: 


At the recent conferences held by the 
Secretary of State with Minister Hanna, 
the American Minister to Nicaragua, 
Col. McDougal, of the Marine Corps, 
who has been commanding the Nicara- 
guan National Guard, and Maj. Gen. 
McCoy, who supervised the Nicaraguan 
elections in 1928, a definite plan for the 
future has been arrived at which has 
been accepted by President Moncada, of 
Nicaragua. Under this plan the Nicara- 
|guan National Guard is to be increased 
by approximately 500 men, to be used 
exclusively in the bandit area, and the 
necessary financial arrangements for 
|this increase of force have been made 
| by the Nicaraguan government. 

Instruction Force 

By this increase of the Nicaraguan 
| National Guard it will be possible to 
withdraw from Nicaragua all of the 
Marine Brigade who are now on com- 


ibatant duty probably by June next, leav- 
jing in Nicaragua only the Marines who 


are still engaged in instruction in the 
Nicaraguan National Guard and an in- 
struction battalion to support such in- 
struction and an aviation section which is 
being used for the present to carry sup- 
plies in the bandit provinces which are 
entirely without roads. This means that 
by June next the total force of Marines 
in: Nicaragua will have been reduced 
from over 5, 000 men, which was the size 
of the force in January, 1929, to prob- 
ably not over 500 men. The Nicaraguan 
government by this arrangement has 


| also secured funds to increase the school 


in which Nicaraguan officers are being 
trained to completely replace the Ma- 
rines now officering the National Guard. 


In addition to this the Nicaraguan 
government has obtained further funds 
which it has agreed to spend in the con- 
struction of long needed roads and trails 
in the bandit provinces. These roads 
| will greatly facilitate the future work 
of its National Guard in that area and 
make it much more effective and pro- 
'tective to the surrounding country. The 
|Department feels that the foregoing 
steps will greatly expedite the comple- 
tion of the task of this Government in 
|instructing the National Guard of Nica- 
ragua, and that they have paved the way 
for the ultimate removal of all of the 
Marine forces from Nicaragua imme- 
diately after the election of 1932. 


j Forty-two Marines Killed 

Records of the Marine Corps show 
that a total of 42 Marines have lost their 
lives in Nicaragua since the first. de- 
tachment was landed in 1926, and that 
|59 had received nonfatal wounds. The 
casualties include 27.killed and 15 dead 
from wounds. 


The maximum number of Marines de- 
tailed to duty in Nicaragua reached 
| 5,365 in July, 1928, and on that occasion 
there were in addition 456 naval en- 
listed men and officers on duty in the 
area. Reductions have been made at 
|frequent intervals, according to infor- 
mation made available at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, beginning in Decem- 
| ber, 1928, after the elections had been 
held, and continuing as conditions im- 
| proved and the Guardia Nacional gained 





The added weight of telephone wire, 
| the increased size of cables required to 
carry wires, and other objections have | 
made installation of marker buoys rather | 
difficult. A new type buoy is being in- 
| stalled at present, being smaller in size 
and without a lighting system. It car- 
ries a batteryless telephone. The final 
| decision as to installation of the safety 
device depends on the tests to be made 
with this particular buoy. 

Tests of an escape lung, containing a 
exhaled air, have | 
|} been satisfactory and this device now is 
provided as part of the equipment of | 
| Submarines. 


Illinois Is Prepared 
To Safeguard Water 


Laberatory Available 
For Use in Drought Area 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Feb. 13. 
A mobile laboratory prepared to go 
from town to town in the drought- 
for 
sanitary quality wili be put into service | 
if the need arises, it was declared in a, 


ee just issued by the Department | 


Health. 

ot the Department announced that it also | 
has on hand an emergency chlorinating 
rnachine which can be borrowed by any 


ADVERTISEM ENT 


its | 


strength, 


| There were 1,435 Marines and 80 Navy 
personnel in Nicaragua in December, 
1930, records show, with the National 
|Guard comprising 1,889. This number 
| was further decreased during January, 
1931, consisting of 1,417 Marines and 89 
| of the Navy. 


community in temporary need of such 
jequipment, The statement follows in 
full text: 


| To throw every possible safeguard 
around emergency water supplies in the 

| drought-stricken area, the State Depart- 

ment of Health has arranged to put into 

service, if the need arises, a mobile lab- 

oratory prepared to go from town to 

j town and fully equipped to make all nec- 
essary tests relating to the sanitary 
| quality .of water. 


This announcement was made here to- 

day when it became known that work 
}in the water laboratory of the Depart- 
ment at Springfield has greatly increased 
|recently because of samples sent in by 
private citizens who have found it nec- 
essary to obtain water from emergency 
|} sources, 

The Department of Health also has on 
hand an emergency chlorinating ma- 
chine which can be borrowed by any 
community in temporary need of such 
equipment. ‘A staff of sanitary engi- 
neers, chemists and epidemiologists is 
|prepared to meet every reasonable de- 
jmand of the public for assistance in 
| securing and maintaining safe water 
| supplies. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 


States Daily accepts for public 
versial questions, but inasmuch 


ation advertisements on contro- 
as The United States Daily does 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses v 


iews on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 





NATIONS’ DRUG 
CONSUMPTION 
Studied to Reveal 


Comparative Use 


ONSUMPTION of cocaine in Aus- 
tralia is greater per capita than in 
any other country cited in a report 

by the Permanent Central Opium Board 

of the League of Nations which has been 
received by the Department of State. 

Japan, Estonia and Sweden follow close 
behind Australia, statistics contained in 
the report reveal. The figures on per cap- 
ita consumption used in the report are for 
the year 1929. They apply to the drugs 
reported as used for medical and scientific 
purposes. * 

Regarding the consumption of, diacety]- 
morphine, which is “more extensively 
found in the illicit drug traffic than any 
other drug made from opium,” the report 
finds that France and Japan have a per 
capita consumption virtually four times 
as high as most of the other countries of 
the world. 

That part of the report dealing with 
the consumption of cocaine and diacetyl- 
morphine in 1929, with statistics on con- 
sumption in the United States shown at 
the conclusion, follows in full text: 

Even in a well-organized country, the 
difficulty of ascertaining the exact amount 
of a drug that has been consumed for 
medical and scientific purposes must be 
considerable, and the Board cannot but 
feel that the amounts reported as con- 
sumed must in some cases be at best ap- 
proximations. 


Increase of Accuracy 


Expected to Develop 

WITH greater practice, more correct re- 
sults will no doubt be achieved. But, tak- 
ing the figures as reported, very notice- 
able differences are found in the consump- 
tion of various countries. 

To begin with cocaine, Estonia has a 
consumption of 12.53 kilograms and Swe- 
den of 11.96 kilograms per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, whereas the consumption of 
every other Baltic State is between 5 and 
6 kilograms per 1,000,000, and that of 
some of the other chief countries in 
Europe is: France, 7.26; Germany, 7.05; 
Great Britain, 5.5; and Italy 3.01 per 
1,000,000. Austria, which is the next high- 
est consumer in Europe to Sweden, has a 
consumption of 7.62 kilograms per 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants. 

Turning to other parts of the world, we 
find that the Australian consumption of 
cocaine is no less than 14.67 kilograms per 
1,000,000 inhabitants, whereas the con- 
sumption of the United States of America 
is 7.88, that of Great Britain is 5.5 and 
that of Canada 5.46 kilograms per 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants—that is, the Australian 
consumption is about double the average 
of the other Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
Japanese consumption is also exception- 
ally high—14.04 kilograms per 1,000,000 
inhabitants. 

It is less easy to compare the quantities 
of opium consumed by the various coun- 
tries for medical and scientific purposes, 
since opium is used’in the shape of raw 
opium, medicinal opium, morphine, dia- 
cetylmorphine and codeine and other 
drugs not covered by the Geneva conven- 
tion. Even if we reduce the total reported 
consumption in each country of drugs 
compounded of opium to their opium base 
the result is not satisfactory; for the 
amount of codeine and other drugs not 
covered by the convention is not given, 
and opium converted into diacetylmor- 
phine is about six times as powerful in 
its effects as opium converted into mor- 
phine; and, therefore, the consumption of 
opiates in a country where diacety]mor- 
phine is much used ought generally to be 
much lower than in those countries which 
use morphine in preference to diacetyl- 
morphine. 

In this connection, it should be stated 
that the Board, in a study of graphs, is 
considering the practicability of a com- 
parative consumption graph, constructed 
by a variety of methods, which may pos- 
sibly furnish a basis for comparison be- 
tween countries having different medical 
practices. 

As diacetvylmorphine has of late years 
been more extensively found in the illicit 
traffic than any other drug made from 
opium, it is of special interest to compare 
the quantities of this drug that are con- 
sumed for medical and scientific purposes 
in the different countries. 

Use of Diacetylmorphine 


In the Various Baltic States 

IN THE Baltic States (Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Estonia, Latvia and Danzig) 
the average consumption is 0.95 kilogram 
per 1,000,000 inhabitants, and the highest 
consumption is in Denmark, 1.7 kilograms 
per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

In the central European countries (Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Netherlands) the aver- 
age consumption is 0.46 kilogram and the 
highest consumption is in Germany, 0.67 
kilogram per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

In the Latin countries (France and 
Italy) the average consumption is about 
12 kilograms per 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
which is made up of 21.6 kilograms for 
France and 2.33 kilograms for Italy. 

In the Balkan States (Greece and Bul- 
garia) the average consumption is 0.42 
kilogram per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries (Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia) the average con- 
sumption is 2.21 kilograms and the high- 
est consumption is in Australia, 4.42 kilo- 
grams per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

In Japan the consumption is 20.71 kilo- 
grams per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

In India the consumption is 0.008 kilo- 
gram per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
the consumption of diacetylmorphine per 
head in France and Japan is more than 


PROFIT-SHARING IN BRAZIL 

THE CHIEF of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Rie de Janeiro has ruled that from 
Jan. 1, 1931, the power, light, tramway and 
telephone companies operating under city, 
municipal or private charters, and all tele- 
gram and radiogram services maintained 
by private parties * * * should make con- 
tributions, based upon their gross receipts, 
to an employe profit-sharing scheme and 
pension system. (Department of Labor.) 


AIDING CZECH WORKERS 

PROVISION of workers with four-room 
apartments at a rental of 75 cents a week, 
five-course meals at 10 cents, and admis- 
sion to motion picture exhibitions at 14% 
cents is part of the system under which 
the Thomas Bata shoe factory in Czecho- 
slovakia, said to be the largest in Europe, 
is operated, according to a report from 
Sam E. Woods, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Prague, which has just been 
made public by the Shoe Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Additional information contained in the 
report follows: 

Merchandise ts supplied at reduced 
prices to employes of the factory. For 
this purpose large farms are maintained 
which furnish dairy products, meat, poul- 
try. and vegetables. The use of alcohol 
is discouraged by encouraging the sale o: 
fresh fruits, soft drinks and milk in his 
store. Workmen found intoxicated are in- 
stantly discharged. 

Of the 13,000 persons employed by the 
plants at Zlin, more than 9,000 live in 
homes or dormitories provided by Thomas 
Bata. In 1926 he built 50 homes with 200 
apartments of three rooms and bath which 
rent for 45 cents a week and in the next 
two years added nearly 800 apartments, 
each consisting of dining room, two bed 
rooms, kitchen, bath and cellar equipped 
for central heat and which rent for 75 
cents a week. Dormitories are al8o0 pro- 
vided for 1,800 women and 1,500 men. 


four times as high as that of any other 
country whose consumption has been re- 
ported to the Board. Excluding India and 
the United States of America, whose con- 
sumption is abnormally low, the average 
consumption of all the countries men- 
tioned above, except France and Japan, 
is nearly 1.209 kilograms per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants. The consumption of Japan is 
17 times as high as this average, that of 
France is nearly 18 times as high. 

If we take all the products of opium 
together we are again struck by the very 
high consumption in France. The figures 
for France follow: 

Raw opium: Consumption, 5,000 kilos; 
consumption in terms of opium, 5,000 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 
121.77 kilos;: consumption per 1,000,000 
inhabitants in terms of opium, 121.77 
kilos. 4 

Medicinal opium: Consumption, 5,000 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 
5,000 kilos; consumptiom per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of the pure sumstance, 
121.77 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of opium, 121.77 kilos. 

Morphine: Consumption, 2,636 kilos; 
consumption in terms of opium, 26,360 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 64.2 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of opium, 642 kilos. 

Esters of morphine: Consumption, 213 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 
1,874 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of the pure substance, 
5.19 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of opium, 46 kilos. 

Diacetylmorphine: Consumption, 887 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 
7,805 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of the pure substance, 
21.6. kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of opium, 190 kilos. 

The total consumption in terms of 
opium is 46,039 kilos and total consump- 
tion per 1,000,000 inhabitants in terms of 
opium is 1,121.54 kilos. 

Below we give the consumption of Ja- 
pan and that of the United States of 
America for the sake of comparison. Ja- 
pan is the next highest consumer to 
France of all countries whose consump- 
tion has been reported to the Board., The 
United States of America is an average 
high consumption country. Owing to the 
fact that she uses very little diacetylmor- 
phine, her consumption calculated in 
terms of opium might be expected to be 
higher than that of other countries. Fig- 
ures for Japan follow: 

Raw opium: Consumption, 2,199 kilos; 
consumption in terms of opium, 2,199 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 35.13 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of opium, 35.13 kilos. 

Medicinal opium: Consumption, 834 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 834 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 13.32 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of opium, 13.32 kilos. 

Morphine: Consumption, 885 kilos; con- 
sumption in terms of opium, 8,850 kilos; 
consumption per 1,000,000 inhabitants in 
terms of the pure substance, 14.14 kilos; 
consumption per 1,000,000 inhabitants in 
terms of opium, 141.40 kilos. 

Diacetylmorphine: Consumption, 1,296 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 11,- 
404 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of the pure substance, 
20.71 kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 in- 
habitants in terms of opium, 182.24 kilos. 

The total consumption in Japan in 
terms of opium is 23,287 kilos and the to- 
tal consumption per 1,900,000 inhabitants 
in terms of opium is 372.09 kilos. 


Figures for the United States follow: 

Raw and medicinal opium: Consump- 
tion, 4,172 kilos; consumption in terms of 
opium, 4,172 kilos; consumption per 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants in terms of the pure sub- 
stance, 34.56 kilos; consumption per 
1,000,000 inhabitants in terms of opium, 
34.56 kilos. ‘ 

Morphine: Consumption, 2,654 kilos; 
consumption in terms of opium, 26,540 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 21.99 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of opium, 219.90 kilos. 

Diacetylmorphine: Consumption, 17 
kilos; consumption in terms of opium, 149 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of the pure substance, 0.14 
kilos; consumption per 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants in terms of opium, 1.23 kilos. 

The total consumption in the United 
States in terms of opium is 30,861 kilos 
and the total consumption per 1,000,000 
inhabitants in terms of opium is 255.69. 

In studying the above figures, it must 
be borne in mind that they do not include 
codeine. If codeine and other substances 
not covered by the convention were in- 
cluded, the consumption of opium per 
head would be much higher, but the total 
consumption per head of the three coun- 
tries mentioned would probably stand in 
a different ratio to one another. 


The American legation at Cairo, Egypt, is located in the residential district 
of Kasr el Doubara, occupying the structure shown above, which is rented 


from Fakhry Pasha, the present Egyptian minister to France. 


Occupancy 


of the building by the legation began July 1, 1929. 


BRITISH TRADE EXHIBIT 


Soon to Open in South America 


Police, the English speed bdat, 

“Miss England II,” together with 
British printing presses, British automo- 
biles and British motor boats, will be 
among the attractions of the British Em- 
pire Trade Exhibition to be opened in 
Buenos Aires in March. A report on the 
preliminaries of the exhibition received 
from the American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires follows in full text: 

The rules for the exhibition provide 
that all exhibits must be of British origin 
and manufacture and business attained as 
a result of the exhibit must be for the ex- 
clusive benefit of British industry. This 
question arose in connection with the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Limited, 
of Canada, which will have an exhibit. It 
was, however, stated that the products to 
be exhibited were manufactured by Ca- 
nadian workmen in Canada of Canadian 
materials. 


Detail of Canadian 


Police to Appear 

IN ADDITION to bringing out the Band 
of Cameron Highlanders, there will be in- 
cluded members of the Canadian Mounted 
Police. As these’ will not, however, bring 
their horses with them, the Buenos Aires 
public will forego seeing the expert riding 
for which the Canadian mounted police 
are justly famous. 

Railway companies are taking steps to 
advertise their section by opening a com- 
petition for local artists to design an ap- 
propriate poster, for which there is a 
prize of 5,000 pesos. 

The British automobile industry, which 
hitherto has neglected this country, will 
have an interesting and extensive exhibit 
in its pavilion. A metor boat exhibit is 
also to be added. 

Among the printing machines exhibited 
there will be a large size British-built 


A SQUADRON of Canadian Mounted 


rotary newspaper press to be shown in 
running order, possibly turning out liter- 
ature connected with the exhibition. 

In addition to sending out the aeroplane 
carrier, with its corresponding flying 
units under the auspices of the admiralty, 
the Department of Overseas Trade is 
sending to Buenos Aires the whole of the 


contents of the aeronautical section of the ° 


British Government’s exhibit at the Ant- 
werp exhibition. 


Film Industry 


In Exploitation Effort 


THE British film industry will make an 
effort to advertise its pictures at the ex- 
hibition and moving pictures illustrating 
British industries and products will be 
exhibited. One of these will illustrate 
fully the leading types of British livestock 
taken at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Manchester in the Summer of 1930. 

Arrangements are being made to build 
a creche on the grounds of Plaza Italia, 
where children may be left by their par- 
ents while attending the-exhibition. Two 
thousand square meters have been set 
aside where many devices to amuse the 
children will be set up. A glass-roofed 
pavilion to provide shelter and refresh- 
ment rooms is being planned. 

To enable visitors to come to the ex- 
hibition from England, some of the lead- 
ing shipping companies have decided to 
give a 25 per cent rebate on passages of 
those interested in the exhibition. 

It is announced that the motor boat, 
“Miss England II,” in which Sir Henry 
Seagrave lost his life, has been put into 
commission and will be sent to Argentina 
during the period of the fair. It will be 
piloted by Kaye Don, a well-known racing 
motorist. Exhibition of the boat’s speed 
will be carried out in the vicinity of 
Buenos Aires. 


SPAIN’S DOMESTIC AID SYSTEM 


Restricts Foreign Management and Labor 


RESTRICTIONS are placed by the Span- 

ish Government on the amount of for- 
eign capital, management and labor which 
may be utilized by native industries to- 
ward which it extends protection and as- 


sistance toward development, according 
to information compiled and just made 
public by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. This information has been is- 
sued by the Bureau in a publication desig- 
nated as “Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 739.” 


Variey of Industries 
Listed as Receiving Aid 


INDUSTRIES handling lead, tuna fish, 
rice and rabbit skins are among those re- 
ceiving aid from the government under 
the “consortium” plan, it is stated. The 
section of the ‘bulletin relating to govern- 
ment aid to industry follows in full text: 

The Spanish Government extends con- 
siderable protection to national industries 
and assistahce in their development. On 
Apr. 30, 1924, a comprehensive decree was 
issued, designed to foster the growth of 
new industries and strengthen those which 
were insufficiently developed, or which 
gave prospects of developing export trade. 

Among the forms of aid to be granted 
by the government, at its discretion, were 
exemption from the payment of import 
duties on equipment and material, partial 
exemption from tax charges, guarantee of 
a fair return on capital invested, and gov- 
ernment loans and subventions. 

An important aid to Spanish manufac- 
ture is to be found in the requirement 
that in purchases made by the state, prov- 


LINK IN ‘CHAIN OF EMPIRE’ 


IN THE report of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association’s delegates, who re- 
cently visited Northern Rhodesia, it is 
stated that “a large copper refining plant 
will be set up at some English port. thus 
bringing to Great Britain a wew industry. 


and forging a new link in the chain of 
the Empire.” (Department of Labor.) 


inces, and municipalities preference must 
be given to Spanish products, if they are 
obtainable of the proper specifications at 
prices not too greatly exceeding similar 
products of foreign manufacture. 

For a company to qualify for assistance 
under the head of “national industry,” it 
must be so constituted that 75 per cent of 
the capital shall be held by Spaniards; 
the managers must be Spaniards; and not 
more than one-third of the members of 
the board of directors may be foreigners. 
Restrictions are also placed on the ém- 
ployment of foreign personnel. 

Besides assisting certain industries 
through direct or indirect aid, the govern- 
ment has intervened in the past to restrict 
the establishment of additional plants in 
cases where it is deemed that they would 
not be successful or that they would un- 
duly increase competition. 


Exercise of Monopolies 
Has Long Been in Force 

MONOPOLIES have long been exer- 
cised in certain fields of Spanish trade, 
and at the present time the importation, 
manufacture, and distribution of petro- 
leum products, and the manufacture and 
sale of tobacco and matches are in the 
hands of organizations enjoying monopo- 
listic powers granted by the state. 

A quasi-monopolistic form of organiza- 
tion, generally designated as “consor- 
tium,” has been rather frequently resorted 
to by the government to assist unprofit- 
able industries. In the Spanish “consor- 
tium” the various producers and dealers 
in a certain product are organized into 
syndicates, the representatives of which 
form a governing board. In this board is 
included a representative of the governs 
ment. Establishment of production and 
sales quotas, fixation of prices, provision 
that national industries shall have pref- 
erence in purchasing the product before 
exportation is allowed, etc., are typical 
features of the “consortium” plan. Finan- 
cial aid from the government may or may 
not be included. Among existing consor- 
tiums may be mentioned those pertaining 
to lead, tuna fish, rice, and rabbit skins. 
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CONFERENCES AT. GENEVA’ 


Reviewed in League of Nations Summary 


a summary of the proceedings of 

the sixty-second session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, at which 
it was decided to hold a General Disarma- 
ment Conference in January, 1932, to cen- 
sure Poland for violence done to Germans 
at the last Polish elections, and to appoint 
a subcommittee to decide upon steps to be 
taken for the prevention of slavery in 
Liberia. 

The summary of the Council’s proceed- 
ings, previously made public in Geneva, 
includes sections devoted to disarmament, 
protection of minorities, political ques- 
tions, mandates, and slavery in Liberia. 
These sections follow in full text: 

The sixty-second session of the Council 
was held at Geneva from Jan. 19 to 24, 
under the presidency of the British repre- 
sentative, Mr. Henderson. 


Eight States Represented 
By Their Foreign Ministers 


OF THE 14 states members of the Coun- 
cil, eight were represented by their for- 
eign ministers. This session was princi- 
pally devoted to the examination of the 
question relating to the protection of mi- 
norities in Upper Silesia and Poland. On 
this subject, important debates took place 
between the German and Polish represen- 
tatives, Messrs. Curtius and Zaleski, and 
the Rapporteur on minority questions, Mr. 
Yoshizawa (Japan). 

The Council had to take various deci- 
sions in conection with. the final report of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. After a discussion 
between M. Quinones de Leon and 
Messrs. Curtius, Briand, Henderson and 
Grandi, it unanimously decided to sum- 
mon a genéral conference for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments early in 
1932. The Commission drafting a conven- 
tion on the supervision of private manu- 
facture and the publicity of arms manu- 
facture will be requested to finish its work 
before that date. 

In addition to these important decisions, 
the Council, at the request of the Chinese 
Government, authorized the Director of 
the Economic and Financial Section, Sir 
Arthur Salter, and the Director of the 
Transit Section, Mr. Robert Haas, to pay a 
short visit to China in ordér to study the 
questions relating to the economic depres- 
sion and the organization of foreign trans- 
port. 

The Council considered the recommen- 
dations of the International Commission 
on Slavery in Liberia. It approved the 
statutes of the Nansen International 
Refugee Office. It decided to summon the 
Fourth General Transit Conference and a 
Conference on Opium Smoking in the Far 
East. 

Date Set for Meeting 
To Discuss Rural Hygiene 

A EUROPEAN Conference on Rural 
Hygiene was summoned for June 29, 1931. 

After considering a resolution adopted 
by the Gommission of Inquiry on Euro- 
pean Union (which met a few days before 
the Council and continued simultaneously 
in session), the Council authorized the 
League technical organizations and the 
Secretary-General to place their services 
at the disposal of the Commission. 

The Council considered the report and 
the preliminary draft convention submit- 
ted by the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference. One of the 
principal questions left by that body to 
the Council was the date of the opening of 
the Disarmament Conference. 

On the proposal of M. Quinones de 
Leon, and after a debate between Messrs. 
Henderson, Curtius, Briand, Grandi, Yo- 
shizawa, Zaleski and McGilligan, the 
Council decided that the Conference 
should meet on the Tuesday following the 
end of the Council session scheduled to 
open Jan. 25, 1982. The Conference will 
meet at Geneva if the Secretary-General is 
able by May to furnish every guarantee as 
regards the material possibility of holding 
this meeting in that town. f 

The Council postponed to a later session 
the appointment of the President of the 
Conference, and instructed the Secretary- 
General, between now and May, to make 
the necessary arrangements for the study 
of the points reserved in the report of 
the Commission, more particularly that of 
the determination of the motor power of 
airplanes and dirigibles. 

The Council further invited Count 
Bernstorff, chairman of the special com- 
mission studying a draft convention on 
the supervision of the private manufac- 
ture and the publicity of arms manufac- 
ture, to summon that body as soon as the 
Committee of Budget Experts should have 
finished its work. It will be remembered 
that the Committee of Budget Experts is 
studying methods for the application of 
the principle of the budgetary limitation 
of armaments. 

The Council finally appointed a special 
committee to prepare a general draft con- 
vention for strengthening means of pre- 
venting war. This committee is com- 
posed of 13 members—Germany, Great 
Britain, Chile, Spain, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Italy, Japan, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia. It will 
meet on Apr, 29 at Geneva. 

The Council considered notes from the 
German Government concerning the situ- 
ation of the German minority in Polish 
Silesia, as well as in the Voivodie of Poz- 
nan and Pomorge. It also considered a 
petition from the German Volksbund on 
the situation in Silesia. After discussions 
between the Rapporteur, M. Yoshizawa, 
and Messrs. Curtius and Zaleski, the 
Council noted that the Volksbund had ex- 
pressed its intention of submitting to the 
local courts its claims with regard to the 
conditions in which electoral rights had 
been exercised by the German minority. 

As regards the attacks said to have 
been made on the persons and property 
of members of the minority, the Council 
concluded that there had been in numer- 


7 Department of State has received 


ous cases an infringement of articles 75 - 


and 838 of the Geneva Convention. It de. 
cided to ask the Polish Government to 
furnish before its next session a complete 
and detailed statement of the results of 
the inquiries ordered in these different 
cases, and also of any penalties imposed 
and measures for compensation that may 


have been taken in consequence of these 
inquiries, 

Finally, as regards the indirect causes 
of the incidents, the Council recalled that 
it was indispensable that the authorities, 
however highly placed they might be, 
should not be suspected of taking part in 
political campaigns, and expressed the 
hope that the Polish Government would 
take measures to abolish all special links 
existing between the authorities and as- 
sociations, such as the Union of Insur- 
gents, whose action did not contribute to 
the reconciliation of the two elements of 
the population. 

The Ccuncil asked the Polish Govern- 
ment.to inform it of its decisions before 
next May. 

The Council sought the advisory opin- 
ion of the Permanent Court on the ques- 
tion whether children excluded from Ger- 
man minority schools in Upper Silesia 
following the language examinations in- 
stituted in 1927 could still, on these 
grounds, be refused access to these 
schools. : 

The Council was informed of the state 
of the negotiations proceeding between 
the Polish and Lithuanian governments 
with a view to restoring order and tran- 
quillity along the Polish-Lithuanian ad- 
ministrative line. , 

It postponed until May a more exhaus- 
tive examination of the question in the 
hope that an agreement might, by that 
date, have been signed regarding the joint 
utilization of the fluvial sectors of that 
line, as well as an agreement designed to 
obviate and settle conflicts in these dis- 
tricts. 

As regards the utilization of the Land- 
warow-Kaisiadorys Railway, the Council 
decided, on the report of the transit com- 
mittee, to ask the court for an advisory 
opinion on the question whether the in- 
ternational agreements in force obliged 
Lithuania to take measures for the total 
rc partial restoration of the traffic on this 
ine. 

As regards the question of Memel, there 

was an exchange of views between the 
Rapporteur, M. Mowinckel, Messrs. Cur- 
tius and Zaunius, as a result of which the 
Council decided to adjourn the question 
until its next session. 
, The Council considered the work of the 
Mandates Commission at its November 
session. It defined the instructions it had 
given the commission to study the general 
conditions for the termination of a man- 
date. 

It was understood that the commission 
would confine its investigation to the 
question whether a country under man- 
date had become capable of condueting 
its affairs alone, without examining the 
question of its admission to the League. 
The Council approved the Anglo-Iraq ju- 
dicial agreement of June 30, 1930, to 
which the French Government had ad- 
hered. 

Equality of Treatment 
Is Subject of Assurance 

SUBSEQUENT to an exchange of views 
between the Persian representative and 
the representative of the British Govern- 
ment (mandatory for Iraq) the latter gave 
the assurance that Persian nationals in 
Iraq would be treated in all respects on 
the same footing as other aliens. It was, 
further, understood that the Mandates 
Commission would receive supplementary 
material from the British Government and 
would prepare a special report on the sit- 
uation in Iraq before next June. In this 
connection the British Government re- 
affirmed its intention of recommending the 
admission of Iraq to the League in 1932, 

On the report of the international com- 
mission of inquiry into slavery in Liberia 
the Council, after hearing the chairman 
of the commission, the Liberian and Brit- 
ish representatives, noted Liberia’s deci- 
sion to accept in principle the recommen- 
dations of the commission of inquiry and 
created a subcommittee of eight members 
to study the question of administrative 
and financial assistance for Liberia. 

Mr: Henderson was elected chairman of 
the subcommittee and the United States 
was invited to take part in its work. 


ARABIAN KING 


Uses Radio Between 


Desert and Palaces 


RADIO sets are to be fitted on lorries in 

Arabia so that King Ibn Saud may be 
able to keep in constant touch with his 
palaces in his two capitals, Mecca and 
Riyadh, during journeys into the desert, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce.. In addi- 
tion, facilities are being provided for’ ra- 
dio communication between the palaces in 
the two capital cities, which are 400 miles 
apart, it is declared in the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

The modernization of Arabia in the 
field of communications has reached a 
new stage with the signing of a contract 
between the King of Hedjaz and the Nejd 
and the Marconi Company for 15 of the 
newest type radio stations, according to 
British information received in the Com- 
merce Department. 

In addition to fixed stations in towns, 
four sets fitted on lorries are to be sup- 
plied as general mobile telegraph stations, 
and to enable the King to keep in constant 
touch with his two capitals, Mecca, and 
Riyadh, during his journeys into the 
desert. 

In Mecca a 6-kilowatt telephone and 
telegraph transmitter (type “U”) and re- 
ceiver (R. G. 19) will be installed within 
the Holy City by a Mohammedan engineer. 
Similar stations are to be erected at Ri- 
yadh, the capital of Nejd, about 400 miles 
from Mecca, so that King Ibn Saud, who 
has palaces in both towns, will be able to 
talk from one to the other by means of 
special microphones. 

The stations in the smaller towns will 
be of the type XMC2 of 500 watts. As 
they will be worked by Arab operators, 
the controls will be adjusted to fixed wave 
lengths and interlocked, so that by merely 
moving a handle into the position of 
“transit” or “receive” the operator will 
automatically switch on the set at the cor- 
rect wave length for the service required, @ 
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NEW’ AIRCRAFT DESIGNS | Test of Full-size Plane in Wind Tunnel | PARACHUTE CLOTH TESTS 


Noted in Review of Paris Exhibits Reveal Factors in Rate of Descents 


design are described in a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce from Thomas Butts, the American 
trade commissioner at Paris. The report 
describes some of the planes exhibited at 
the Twelfth Paris Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion, recently closed, at which Italy, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the United States, 
Spain, the Netherlands, and Czechoslo- 
vakia were represented by approximately 
200 exhibitors. j 
A summary of information concerning 
the exposition which has been received in 
the Department of Commerce appeared in 
the issue of Feb. 6. : 
The section of the report giving details 
of airplanes exhibited follows in full text: 
Among the single engine commercial 
planes which attracted attention were the 
Nieuport 540 and 641, the Bleriot 111, De- 
woitine D-35, and the Latecoere 28, which 
is the mail plane used on the Toulouse- 
Dakar route. Another Dewoitine, a high 
wing single-engined plane, with a large 
Hispano engine and about twice the load 
capacity of the Dewoitine D-35, was 
shown. The Bleriot 125, Wibault 280, S. 
P. C. A. 40-T, Caudron C-160, Latecoere 
de and 88 and Cams 56, all multi-engined 
planes, were exhibited. The Bleriot, Late- 
_coere and Caudron, just mentioned, are 
experimental planes. 


Pilot’s Position Located 
Between Two Engines 


THE Bleriot 125 has two fuselages; the 
pilot is between the two engines which 
are installed in the wing, one tractor and 
one pusher. The interior section of the 
fuselage of the S. P. C. A. 40-T is inter- 
changeable with a section equipped for 
sanitary work or for the carriage of pas- 
sengers or mail. 

One ambulance plane, the Bleriot-Guil- 
lemin JG-40, an experimental plane, is 
considered excellent for the purpose for 
which it is intended. Of the sport and 
owner-pilot planes, one, the Caudron 
C-282, is of the folding wing type. French 
sport and owner-pilot planes exhibited in- 
cluded a Morane-Moth, built in France 
under license, Potez 36, Farman 200 and 
230 and Caudron C-193. 

French planes of this class are pow- 
ered with 40-horsepower engines in the 
case of single-place and with 100-horse- 
power engines in the case of two-place 
planes. The maximum speed is approxi- 
mately 90 miles per hour and the gasoline 
carrying capacity sufficient for about 
three hours’ supply. On those planes 
which the ministry of air subsidizes, shar- 
ing. both first cost and maintenance, the 
landing speed must not be greater than 
60 per cent of the cruising speed. Fur- 
thermore, such planes must be able to 
clear a 26-foot obstacle 787 feet from the 
starting point and land 590 feet from an 
obstacle of the same height. 

A Cams 80, Schreck F. B. A. and a Loire 
et Olivier 23 were among the small sea- 
plane types exhibited. The Loire et Oliv- 
ier is a three-place plane with a triple 
bottom for use on the rivers in the col- 
onies. 

: The exposition showed that there is a 
distinct tendency to make planes with 
three, four or even more power units in 
order to obtain greater security. A large 
number of three-engined planes were ex- 
hibited. Only one two-engined, the large 
Bleriot-Hispano double fuselage, plane 
was shown. One night bomber shown last 
year by Loire and Olivier as a two-en- 
gined airplane has been transformed into 
a tractor-pusher four-engined plane. 

The transverse axle on landing gear is 
being eliminated. 

The tread is usually very wide and 
the wheels wholly independent. Brakes, 
mostly hydraulic, are common on high 
speed and large planes, and shock absorb- 
ers are carried from the wheel to the 
wing on monoplanes and on the bottom of 
the fuselage in biplanes. The English 
Bristol pursuit biplane, on which the 
landing shockss are transmitted to both 
the upper and lower parts of the fuselage, 
is an exception to this policy. 


Designed to Aid Repairs 
And Mass Production 


A FEATURE of this plane is the con- 
struction of the fuselage, which is built in 
three parts, with the object of facilitating 
mass production and major repairs. The 
front part supports the engine, the center 
section extends from the engine to about 
three feet from the tail and the back sec- 
tion holds the vertical stabilizer and the 
tail skid. The tail skid, which turns with 
the rudder to facilitate maneuvering on 
the ground, is sturdy, easily accessible 
and easy to repair. 

All parts of the fuselage are welded 
without cross braces. Inspection and re- 
pair of all important parts of the plane 
are simplified by large removable covers, 
securely held by a novel looking nut which 
can be taken off. 

Wings of one longeron, usually of metal, 
are numerous. All metal construction is 
more general, particularly in the larger 
planes. More monoplane than biplane 
constructions were shown. The outstand- 
ing planes of the biplane type at the show 
were the Bristol pursuit plane and a pur- 
suit Spad. 

There were numerous compromises be- 
tween the monoplane and the biplane, of 
which outstanding examples were the 
DO-3; 1%4 plane, and the Breguet obser- 
vation plane, 144 plane. Advantages 
claimed for the monoplane over the bi- 
plane are greater aerodynamic efficiency, 
greater Speed, greater load capacity per 
unit of wing surface and a reduction of 
resistance through a decrease in wing 
area. On the other hand, the ceiling of a 
monoplane is lower than that of a biplane. 

Another distinct tendency noticed at 
the exhibition is to mount the engines in 
multimotor planes directly on the wing. 
Without exception, the big planes had 
brakes on the wheels and in nearly all 
the .tail skid was replaced by a small 
wheel, turning with the rudder. Numer- 
ous planes had the engines placed in 
tandem. 

A biplane much commented on, the 
Focke-Wulf “Duck,” was shown in model 
form only. Its chief characteristic is in 
the leading wing, which has a larger an- 
y of incidence than the main wing and 


J  eesien ar developments in aircraft 


therefore acquires its maximum lifting 
power before the main wing, with the re- 
sult that the nose of the plane drops if 
the maximum climbing angle is exceeded, 
thereby preventing loss of speed and its 
consequences. : , 

Full cantilever wings were less prom- 
inent than last year. Two struts, from 
the landing gear to a point about a third 
the length of the wing, measured from the 
fuselage, are used. There is a return to 
flexible wing bracing, replacing the heavy 
strut construction. Wing construction is 
tending distinctly toward the single spar 
type. The entering edge is often covered 
with duralumin and cased in removable 
covers allowing easy inspection. On thin 
section wings, it is the general practice 
to have the center of lift invariable at all 
sections. 

Fuselage construction has been much 
simplified. Cross braces have been elim- 
inated to a large extent and, where welded 
construction is used, suppressed entirely. 

Rigid controls are superseding flexible 
controls. Elastic shock absorbers, with 
axles on the landing gear, are nearly ob- 
solete. Wheels are independent and land- 
ing shocks are absorbed in most cases by 
long stroke shock absorbers, hydraulically 
controlled. Mud guards are common on 
all but special purpose planes. Engine 
cradles are generally rapidly removable. 
On the new Caudron three-engine trans- 
port plane, each engine may be turned 
through a small arc to compensate for 
turning effect arising when one engine is 
stopped. A novel device permits the en- 
gine to turn free, without turning the 
propeller, when it is desired to idle the 
engine. Brakes are actuated separately 
in some instances. 

Of the engines exhibited the Lorraine 
and Hispano-Suiza showed complete se- 
ries from 150 to 750 horsepower and 150 
to 1,000 horsepower, respectively. In the 
realization of greater power unit, higher 
crankshaft speeds are more general and 
so, consequently, are geared speed reduc- 
ers. Lorraine has a new series of radial 
air-cooled engines. 


AIRWAY SYSTEM 


Maintenance Work 
Is Constant Activity 


‘THE work of maintaining airways estab- 

lished by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce now re- 
quires the services of approximately 1,080 
persons in the field, according to an out- 
line of the operations contained in Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 24, issued by the 
Branch. 


The section of the bulletin devoted to 
the subject of maintenance of airways 
follows in full text: 

Airways equipment, upon being in- 
stalled by the airways division, is turned 
over to the Lighthouse Service district 
offices for maintenance. To these district 
offices are assigned associate and assist- 
ant airways engineers, of extensive aero- 
nautical experience in addition to engi- 
neering qualifications, who, under the 
general supervision of the lighthouse su- 
perintendents, maintain the airways. 

Airways mechanicians are assigned to 
patrol 175-mile sections. They are pro- 
vided with one-half to one and one-half 
ton panel-body motor trucks, equipped 
with spare parts and tools for taking care 
of practically any service or emergency 
repair job required on any type of airway- 
lighting equipment. Airway mechanicians 
make their rounds and check over each 
beacon light at least twice a month. 

J At landing fields remote from habita- 
tion and at landing fields where hourly 
automatic telegraph-typewriter weather 
reports are furnished, airways keepers are 
on duty 24 hours daily. At other fields 
part-time caretakers are employed. Keep- 
ers and caretakers keep records of land- 
ings and departures of aircraft and are 
required to assist air travelers who make 
emergency landings on fields in their 
charge. At many of the _ intermediate 
fields emergency supplies of gasoline and 
oil are kept for sale in emergencies, and 
telephones directly on the field or in the 
caretakers’ homes near by are available 
for emergency communications. 

Attendants are employed on a part-time 
basis for most o1*the beacon lights. Their 
duties include careful ‘observation of the 
functioning of the lighting equipment and 
reporting to the airways mechanician or 
the district office any failures which can- 
not be remedied by simple measures, such 
as changing lamp bulbs or fuse plugs. 

There are now about 30 airways engi- 
neers, 95 airway mechanicians, and 955 
keepers, caretakers, and attendants em- 


ployed in the maintenance of the Federal 
airways. 


FLYING HOURS 


May Be Prescribed 
By Rule of Army 


REGULATIONS requiring aviators to 

spend a certain minimum number of 
hours in the air each year must be adopted 
in the future, Maj. Gen. James E. }echet, 
the Chief of the Air Corps, testifiea ve- 
tore a subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The testimony, 
heard by the subcommittee Nov. 28 and 
29, has just been made public. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy pre- 
scribes minimum flying activity, except in 
connection with flight pay, according to 
information made available at the Air 
Corps, Department of War, and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Department of the Navv, 

Pointing out that statistical data of both 
the Army and the Navy indicate a decreas- 
ing accident rate per flying hour with an 
increase in hours flown per pilot per yeer 
up to about 300 hours, Gen. Fechet said 
men who fly only 60 to 70 hours annuallv 
encounter danger in the air. 

“There are many qualified pilots who are 
on staff duty and other work like that 
which actually interferes with their fly- 
ing,” Gen. Fetchet stated, “and in the 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


Wind tunnel equipment for testing full-size airplanes in air streams having 
velocities as high as 110 miles per hour has been installed at-Langley Field, 
Va., where research activities of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics are conducted. The above photograph was taken during a test of 


cowling design. 


Comparison with the dimensions of the interior of the build- 


ing indicates the size of the equipment involved in the test. 


AERONAUTIC INVENTIONS 


Closely Studied for Government’s Use 


which aeronautical inventions sub- 

mitted for use by the Government 
are handled by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and by the Pat- 
ents and Design Board which considers 
inventions which are favorably recom- 
mended by the Committee is contained in 
the sixteenth annual report of the Com- 
mittee. 

The work of determining use and value 
of aeronautical inventions to the Govern- 
ment has brought approximately 1,000 
newly submitted devices to the considera- 
tion of the Committee during the course 
of a year, according to the report. The 
report shows that more than 2,200 letters 
relating to use of aeronautical inventions 
by the Government were received during 
the 12-month period. In 97 cases the Com- 
mittee submitted the inventions to the 
Aeronautical Patents and Design Board 
which considers submittals favorably rec- 
ommended to it by the Committee. 

The section of the report devoted to the 
subject of aeronautical inventions follows 
in full text: 

By act af Congress approved July 2, 
1926, a Patents and Design Board was 
created, and it was provided that upon 
recommendation of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics the Board 
should determine questions as to the use 
and value to the Government of aeronau- 
tical inventions submitted to the Govern- 
ment. 


Effect of Amendment 
Upon Method of Procedure 


BY ACT of Congress approved Mar. 3, 
1927, the act of July 2, 1926, was amended 
in such a manner as to limit the Board 
to the consideration of such cases as were 
favorably recommended to it by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. 

This relieved the Board of the burden 
of considering cases which were unfavor- 
ably recommended by the Committee, but 
at the same time it made the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics re- 
sponsible for the final disapproval of the 
large majority of the devices submitted as 
applications for awards. 

In order to discharge the duties devolv- 
ing upon the Committee under this legisla- 
tion a committee on aeronautical inven- 
tions and designs was created, the present 
membership of which is as follows: Dr. 
D. W. Taylor, chairman; Dr. George K. 
Burgess, vice chairman; Prof. Charles F. 
Marvin; Capt. John H. Towers, United 
States Navy; and J. F. Victory, secretary. 

Inventions and designs submitted are 
considered by the Director of Aeronauti- 
cal Research. The committee on aeronau- 
tical inventions or designs considers only 
such inventions or designs as are pre- 
sented by the Director of Aeronautical 
Research or are recommended for com- 


A N OUTLINE of the procedure under 


course of time they lose the desire to fly.” 

Consideration frequently has been giveri 
promulgation of such regulations for naval 
aviaotrs, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, but there are no provi- 
sions aside from those affecting flight pay. 

Aviators drawing extra flight pay must 
be in the air a minimum of four hours a 
month, under regulations affecting both 
services, it was pointed out. The Navy 
has desired for some time, however, to 
raise the average number of hours flown 
by all men on active flying status, which 
is about 210 hours annually. Some pilots 
fly as much as 400 hours a year in the 
Navy, it was said, but such a record indi- 
cates unusual activity. Air Corps esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1932 are based on 
165 hours for each of 1,157 regular officers, 
272 reserve officers, and 20 enlisted pilots, 
Gen. Fechet told the House Committee. 

The average of 165 hours, Gen. Fechet 
declared, “is the minimum amount of fly- 
ing with which a reasonable degree of fly- 
ing efficiency can be maintained.” The al- 
lowance should be at least 200 hours, he 
added, and should be reached in the next 
few years. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


mittee consideration by any other member 
of the National Advisory Committee. 

The Director of Aeronautical Research 
is authorized to submit unfavorable rec- 
ommendations direct to the Aeronautical 
Patents and Design Board, but any favor- 
able recommendation must be considered 
and made by the committee on aeronau- 
tical inventions and designs. 


Giving Careful Consideration 
To All Submitted Material 


UNDER the present procedure careful 
consideration is given to all inventions 
and designs submitted. The Aeronautical 
Patents and Design Board and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics are working in harmony and the bur- 
den of considering large numbers of in- 
ventions is placed so as to reduce the de- 
mands on the time of the members of the 
committee on aeronautical inventions and 
designs and of the members of the Aero- 
nautical Patents and Design Board to the 
consideration of submissions which have 
received competent preliminary examina- 
tion and are deemed worthy of further 
consideration. 

The Aeronautical Patents and Design 
Board has been in operation four years. 
During the past year the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has re- 
ceived a little more than 2,200 letters re- 
lating to inventions. Approximately 1,000 
of these represented new submissions. 
The majority of these cases being ad- 
dressed to the Committee were acted on 
by direct correspondence with the sub- 
mitters. In 97 cases, which were sub- 
mitted to the Aeronautical Patents and 
Design Board, the Committee prepared in- 
dividual reports as to the merits of the 
particular invention or design for the ac- 
tion of the Board. 


OCEAN SERVICE 


Is Planned for 
New French Plane 


AN all-metal monoplane, equipped with 

two motors, recently completed by a 
French aircraft manufacturing company 
for use in transatlantic mail service, is 
described in a statement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The total span of the craft, which has 
been built for use of the Compagnie Gen- 
erale Aeropostale, is more than 100 feet, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

A new seaplane “Latecoere 38-0” for 
trans-Atlantic air mail service, has been 
completed by the Latecoere Manufacturing 
Company for the French Transport Com- 


pany, Compagnie Generale Aeropostale, ac-' 


cording to French trade information re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 
It is an all-metal monoplane, equipped with 
two Hispano-Suiza motors. 

The plane is a replica of the “Latecoere 
32-3” with many improved features. The 
main wing of the sesquiplane wing-truss 
structure is supported by cross bracings 
about three feet above the hull. All parts 
ef the wing as well as of the struts are 
fastened together with tubular rivets. 

The hull, entirely of metal, is 49.2 feet 
long and 8.2 feet wide and is divided into 
five compartments. The first, nearest the 
bow, serves as a control room while the 
plane is in the water. A trapdoor is pro- 
vided through which the mechanic may 
throw the landing ropes or anchor. 

Immediately behind this room is a bag- 
gage room; back of this is the pilots’ cabin 
furnished with two pilot seats for double 
control. A radio operator’s compartment 
a second baggage hold and lavatories take 
up the remaining space in the hull. 

The twin, water-cooled motors are ar- 
ranged tandem style above the wing. The 
average horsepower of each is given as 650 
with a possible development of 740 at 2,100 
revolutions per minute. 

Some specifications of the new plane are: 

Total span, 102,922 feet; wing chord, 
14.432 feet; total length, 54.92 feet; length 
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“ticularly those used in manufacture 
of parachutes, is tested accurately 
and rapidly by a portable apparatus de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, according to a 
“research paper” by H. F. Schiefer and 
A. S. Best, which appears in the current 
issue of the Bureau’s Journal of Research, 
The fact that air permeability of para- 
chute cloth may affect performance of 
parachutes, developed by earlier research, 
is cited in the paper, as also is the need 
which has existed for a portable appa- 
ratus capable of measuring air permeabil- 
ity with accuracy and speed. 

The process of measurement has now 
been developed to the point where the 
degree of uncertainty in determination of 
permeability of a piece of cloth is less 
than the variation of permeability ob- 
served when tests are made of various 
portions of the same fabric, it is stated. 

The introductory and concluding sec- 
tion of the paper follow in full text: 

For certain specific uses of fabrics, the 
air permeability or rate of air flow 
through the interstices of a fabric under 
given conditions is an important property 
along with the other physical properties 
and characteristics. 


Permeability as Factor 
In Parachute Performance 


IN A paper on the structure and prop- 
erties of parachute cloth (Technical 
Notes, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, No. 335) McNicholas and 
Hedrick have pointed out the fact that 
the air permeability of. parachute cloth 
may affect the performance of the para- 
chute. 

This has been substantiated in a paper 
by Cleary (Parachute Cloth, the Ameri- 
can Silk J.; June, 1930). He reports that 
a parachute made from cloth whose air 
permeability is considerably more than 
that of the standard parachute silk cloth 
descended at a rate slightly, although not 
dangerously, higher than that of the para- 
chute using the standard cloth. 

While a parachute made from cloth 
whose air permeability is considerably 
less than that of the standard parachute 
silk cloth descended at a very slow rate, 
it did not satisfactorily withstand the 
high opening stresses, especially on a de- 
layed opening. 

The comfort of under and outer gar- 
ments depends to some extent on the air 
permeability. In a recent paper on de- 
termination of waterproofness (Dept. Sci. 
and Ind. Research, 2nd Rpt., Fabrics Co- 
ordinating . Research Committee; 1930, 
London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office), 
Barr suggests that a determination of 
waterproofness of fabrics should neces- 
sarily and regularly be accompanied by a 
determination of air permeability. For 
two waterproofing processes which lead 
to the same degree of waterproofness in 
a fabric of. given construction, that which 
leaves the fabric more porous to air would 
apparently be the more efficient since 
waterproofness has been attained by re- 
ducing the extent to which the yarns are 
wetted by water rather than mechanical 
obstruction of the interstices. 

The more porous sample will probably, 
though not necessarily, be more perma- 
nent in use since the proofing material is 
better supported. Other uses where the 
air permeability of fabrics is an impor- 
tant property could be cited. 


The Need for Apparatus 
That Is Speedy and Accurate 


AN APPARATUS for measuring the air 
permeability of fabrics accurately, quickly 
and conveniently is desirable. Two pre- 
vious designs of air permeability instru- 
ments used in the textile section of the 
Bureau of Standards have been described 
by Sale and Hedrick (Bureau of Stand- 
ards Tech. Paper, No. 266) and by Mc- 
Nicholas and Hedrick in previous publi- 
cations. 


In the apparatus described by Sale and 
Hedrick, the volume of air drawn through 
a definite area of the fabric at a pressure 
drop of 1 mm. of water across the fabric 
was measured by means of a wet gas 
meter and a stop watch. The drop in 
pressure across the fabric was from at- 
mospheric to below atmospheric. The air 
drawn through the fabric was conditioned 
to 70 degrees Fahrenheit and 65 per cent 
relative humidity. 

The capacity of the apparatus was 
small so that in connection with the study 
of parachute cloth by MeNicholas and Hed- 
rick another apparatus was constructed to 
meet the required greater capacity. In 
this apparatus the volume of air blown 
through a definite area of the fabric at a 
definite pressure drop. across the fabric 
was. measured by means of a dry gas 
meter and a stop watch. The drop in 
pressure across the fabric was from above 
atmospheric to atmospheric. The flow of 
air could be measured for pressure drops 
between 0.02 and 1 inch of water. 

The air which was blown through the 
fabric was not conditioned. This may in- 
troduce an uncertainty in the results. 
This apparatus was not well adapted for 
small rates of flow, because the time in- 
terval necessary to determine the rate of 
flow at one pressure’ drop was great. It 
was also difficult to-maintain the pressure 
drop across the fabric’ constant during 
this interval. ; 

To overcome the disadvantages of 
these two instruments a portable air per- 


P “icciart of air through fabrics, par- 


of hull, 49.2 feet; total height, 19.811 feet; 
carrying surface, 1,399.19 square feet; sur- 
face of floats, 182.97 feet; empty weight, 
12,196.9386 pounds; weight of fuel, 9,367 
pounds; weight of equipment, 775.808 
pounds; pay load, 1,102 pounds; gross 
weight, 23,441.774 pounds. 

The load per square foot is stated te be 
16.657 pounds; load per horsepower, 
26.896 pounds; maximum speed at sea 
level, 132.97 miles per hour; average 
cruising speed, 102.53 miles per hour; 
ceiling with maximum load, 13,776 feet; 
range with maximum load, 2,796.3 miles; 
take-off, 38 seconds; rated power per 
square foot (two Hispano-Suiza 12 N Br. 
650 motors) .928 horsepower. 


meability apparatus was designed and 
constructed. With this apparatus the rate 
of air flow can be measured accurately 
and rapidly at eny pressure drop across 
the fabric between 0.01 and 1 inch of 
water. It is also suitable for testing a 
wide variety of fabrics, ranging from 
closely woven to loosely knit construc- 
tions. 

The portable air-permeability instru- 
ment was designed by the junior author 
in 1928. It has been used by members of 
the textile section in connection with an 
investigation of the development of supe- 
rior parachute cloth for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, by members of the testing 
section in determining the rate of air flow 
through such fabrics as are used for Win- 
ter flying clothing, by Downey in deter- 
mining the rate of air flow through fabrics 
for outergarments, and by Hamlin (Re- 
search associate for the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America) in 
determining the rate of air flow through 
fabrics for undergarments. 

The portable air permeability apparatus 
described in this paper can be used to 
determine the rate of air flow through a 
great variety of fabrics at pressure drops 
up to one inch of water. By a proper 
choice of air orifices the uncertainty for 
an air permeability determination will be 
less than plus or minus 2 per cent. This 


is less than the variation observed be- 
tween specimens taken from different por- 
tions of the same fabric. 

Details for the construction of the por- 
table air permeability apparatus described 
in this paper may be obtained from the 
textile section of the Bureau of Standards. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Shows Increased 


Aviation Shipments 


REACHING 19 additional markets not 
sold during 1929, the American aero- 
nautics industry nearly equalled the rec- 
ord volume of foreign trade of 1929 and 
sold over $8,500,000 worth of products 
abroad last year, according to data made 
available Feb. 13 by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Department of Commerce. 
Despite business conditions which had 
an adverse effect on domestic sales and 
productions, America’s foreign sales of 
airplanes, engines, parts, and accessories 
was only 4 per cent under the 1929 valu- 
ation, preliminary reports at the Divi- 
sion’s offices show, and the value of en- 
gines, accessories, and parts surpassed 
the 1929 record valuation. 

An analysis of the relation between for- 
eign aircraft sales and domestic aircraft 
production shows the industry in succeed- 
ing years has been selling an increasing 
proportion of its planes to overseas mar- 
kets, Leighton W. Rogers, the chief of the 
Division, declared. With unit exports to- 
taling 321 for 1930, 354 for 1929, and 162 
for 1928, the percentage of exports to pro- 
duction, he pointed out, was 9.6, 5.9, and 
3.8, respectively. 

Trend Cited as 
‘Gratifying’ in Nature 

“THIS is a gratifying trend which 
shows that the domestic aeronautics in- 
dustry is awakening to the desirability of 
cultivating the foreign markets,” Mr. 
Rogers stated. 

Additional information made available 
by the Aeronautics Trade Division fol- 
lows: 

Supplementing the tendency to culti- 
vate new markets, increased orders for 
replacement parts and engines, introduc- 
tion into foreign countries of various 
safety devices and other accessories, the 
more universal tendency to sell complete 
sets of spare parts with new aircraft, and 
price reductions are additional factors 
which helped the aeronautics industry re- 
tain its foreign trade. 

Greater general interest in overseas 
business was shown during 1930 and the 
availability for the first time of airworthi- 
ness certificates, issued by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch and testifying to the reliabil- 
ity of the aircraft, aided manufacturers 
in creating a demand for American aero- 
nautics products. 

Aircraft production in the United 
States last year showed a decrease of al- 
most 50 per cent, according to preliminary 
estimates recently made available by the 
Aeronautics Branch, yet in the foreign 
trade, reports show, the number of planes 
sold abroad was about 90.6 per cent of 
the 1929 total. 

Showing to some degree the effect of 
price reductions, the value of 1930 air- 
plane sales to foreign nations was ap- 
proximately 88.5 per cent of the previous 
year’s valuation. 

Export trade in all aeronautical products 
last year had a value of $8,806,396 as 
compared with the valuation of $9,202,- 
385 for the previous year. In addition to 
being within 4 per cent of the 1929 vol- 
ume of business, this trade was more than 
twice as great as in 1928. 

Statistics Presented 


On Value of Exports 

THERE were 321 airplanes worth $4,- 
819,669 sold abroad in 1930, while in 1929 
the aircraft exports involved 354 units and 
had a value of $5,574,480; engine exports 
were valued at $1,635,076 in 1930 and at 
$1,357,697 in 1929; parts and accessories 
sales were worth $2,351,651 in 1930 and 
$2,252,208 in 1929, the compilation shows, 

Replacing Mexico, China and Peru were 
the leading markets for complete aircraft 
last year. Germany continued as the 
leading engine market, and Canada ree 
tained its first place in accessories trade, 
records indicate. 

Airplanes were exported to 25 countries 
in 1930, engines to 33, and parts and ate 
cessories to 58, the compilation indicates, 
The value of 1930 exports of airplanes 
showed an increase in 13 of those mar- 
kets,, sales being made to eight places 
which bought no planes the previous 
year. 

Comparative figures showing exports by 
countries of destination are contained in 
Special Circular No. 19, compiled by the 
Aeronautics Trade Division under date of 
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Group Asks Modification of 
Present Statutes to Allow 
Controlled Distribution of 
Information 


[Gontinued from Page 2.] 
was passed, 1,500,000 mothers have died 
in child-bearing, she said, and over 15,- 
000,000 children have died in their first 
year of infancy. 

Keeps Hypocrisy Alive 

“The effect of the present law,” she 
said, “is to keep alive hypocrisy, evasion 
and increasing disregard for all laws, 
and nothing is gained by keping on the 
statute books laws inimical to the wel- 
fare of mothers.” 

Dr. Williams told the Committee that 
a recent investigation conducted by his 
associates at Johns Hopkins Hospital dis- 
closed that in mothers suffering from 
chronic nephritis the danger increases 
with each additional pregnancy. In the 
same way, he said, heart diseases, tuber- 


culosis and mental diseases are accentu-| 


ated by additional childbearing. 


In heart disease and tuberculosis cases, | 


he said, if “‘we have the, information 
and can’t give it, the mother thinks that 
we are poor doctors. Further, in cases 
of feeble - mindedness the breeding of 
children is a menace to themselves and 


to the community, since the children} 


are often of a like kind. 


“Tt is the doctor’s duty to prevent as/| 
well as to cure,” he said, “and to pre-| 


vent by advice and avoid conditions 
which accentuate trouble. If a doctor 
has the information and can’t give it, 
he cannot help but feel that he is tak- 
ing the responsibility for lives and wel- 
fare of his patients.” 
Change In Law Urged 

The Rev. Mr. Potter, in arguing the 
measure, said that change of the law 
would be better for the child, since every 
child “has a right to be wanted, and 
when they come ‘trooping from Heaven’ 
they can not be properly cared for.” 

He declared it would prevent the rear- 
ing of children in poverty, and would 
in prevention of war. It also would pre- 
vent abortion, he said. 
legal abortive operations are performed 
annually, he said. 


Professor Johnson told the Committee | 


that the legislation is necessary to carry 

out the correct eugenic program. 

called the present law an “obsolescent | 

piece of disgenic legislation.” 
Law Blamed for Distress 

The absence of birth control, Rabbi; 
Goldstein told the Committee, is the} 
cause of much of our present social dis- 
tress. It is a sociological law, he said, | 
that when earning capacity remains sta-| 
toinary and the family increases, the | 
standard of living must inevitably go} 
down. | 

Further, he said, birth control has a} 
distinct relationship to the present prob- | 
lem of unemployment. “There is only} 
one way to deal with this problem fun-| 
damentally,”-he said, “by birth control. | 
There is no need to bring more people| 
into the world than can support them- 
selves decently.” | 

He denied further that the practice of | 
birth control will lead to race suicide. | 

“In Holland,” he said, “where birth| 
conirol has been practiced for many | 
years, the birth rate has gone down, | 
but the death rate has likewise gone’ 
down. The population is not made up| 
of those who are born, but of those who | 
survive. In families where Lirth control | 
is an acknowledged procedure, the stand-| 
ard of life is not lower, but there is in! 
fact less crime, vice and poverty. 

“In our judgment,” he continued, | 
“birth control is not contrary to the laws 
of God.” | 

Nature Controls Population ! 


Dr. Fairchild told the Committee that | 
control of population is effected’ by na-| 
ture when man does not use his intelli- 
gence. Nature cares for two things, he 
said, the survival of the individual and_| 
the perpetuation of the species, and is 
more concerned over the second. Nature 
is reckless of individual life, he said, | 
when the perpetuation of the species is 
at stake. Every organism is given an| 
incredible capacity for reproduction, and; 
the result is left to chance by the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

On the other hand, he said, there is a! 
limited means of subsistence, which the | 
nonhuman animals are unable to in-| 
crease. ; 

Throughout the history of the world, 
he said, the population has increased 
only 2,000 per year, but the United 
States alone has increased 16,000,000 in| 
the last 10 years. | 


I 
} 


Bills and Resolutions | 
Signed by the President | 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on Feb. 13, has ap- 
proved bills recently passed by Congress | 
as follows: | 

Feb, 9: | 

H. R. 6668. An act to provide for dis- | 
charging certain obligations of Peter H.| 
Wadsworth, former superintendent and spe- 
cial disbursing agent of the Consolidated 
Chippewa Indian Agency. 

Feb. 10: 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the} 
advance planning and regulated construc- | 
tion of public works, for the stabilization | 
of industry, and for aiding in the preven- 
tion of unemployment during periods of 
business depression. 

Feb. 11: 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to the nat- 
uralization of certain aliens. 

Feb. 12: 

H. R. 10166, An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6810. 
retary of the Navy to accept, without cost 


to the Government of the United States, | 


a lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, in 
the county of Santa Clara, State of Califor- 
nia, and construct necessary improvements 
thereon. 

8. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the elimination of 
the Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. 

07 


An act to authorize the Com- 


». Ui. 


missioners of the District of Columbia to| 


compromise and settle a certain suit at law 
resulting from the forfeiting of the contract 


of the Commercial Coal Company with the 


District of Columbia in 1916. 

8S. 4551. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved Mar, 3, 
1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
Paperementary thereto. 

eb. 138: 


8. 615. 
tion for payment to the Uintah, White 
River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute In 
dians in the State of Utah for certain 
lands, and for other purposes. 

S. 1633. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust payment of 
charges due on the Blackfeet Indian Irri- 
gation Project, and for other purposes, 


Two million il-| 


He} 


An act authorizing the Sec- | 


An act authorizing an appropria- | 
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f Bills in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Agriculture 

Ark. H. 8 Fleming. To create farm 
loan board and authorize $15,000,000 bond 
issue for farm relief. Passed House. 

viation 

Ala. H. 171. Barber. To regulate air- 
craft, providing for airports, creating State 
aeronautic fund, ete. 

Ark. S. 88 Caldwell. To create de- 
| partment of aeronautics, creating certain 
duties on Highway Commission in prepar- 
ing landing fields, and levy additional tax 
of 5 cents a gallon on aircraft motor fuel. 
Passed Senate. 

Calif. A. 1364. Bishop. To make appro- 
priation for acquisition and equipment of 
! airports. 

N. Mex. H. 48. To make owner of air- 
craft liable for damage by plane or object 
falling therefrom. 

Banking: Finance 

Ark. H. 8 See Agriculture. 
| Me. S. 266. Southard. \Relating to mini- 
mum capital stock of trust companies; 
Banks and Banking. 

Me. H. 691. Smith. Relatin 
ization of trust companies; 
Banking. 
| Mass. H. 912. Duffie. Providing for 
| licénsing of real estate brokers and sales- 
| men, 
| Mo. H. 
powers of 

N. H. 


to organ- 
anks and 


220. Barken et al. Defining 
banks and trust companies. 
S. 39. Sheehan. Relating to in- 
vestments of savings banks; Banks. 

N. Dak. 82. Banking Code Commis- 
sion. Revision of =a laws. 

Pa. H. 361. Hoopes. elating to credi 
| unions. 


Ss. 


t 


Constitution 

| §.C. H. 217. Bates. To declare it nec- 
|essary to call a constitutional convention 
| and to recommend to the electors the calling 
| of such convention for the purpose of revis- 
ing, amending, or changing the State con- 
stitution; Judiciary. 

| e Education 
Me. H. 715. MacPherson. 
|instruction in accident prevention 
| public schools; Education. 

Election Laws 

| Beckett, Huff, Cuthbertson, 
| Kehoe, Perkins (St. Joseph), Rowley, Raber, 
| Southsorth, Hoffman, Ketcham, Clements, 
Lockhard and Berkey. To abolish primary 
system and provide for conventions for the 
| nomination of county officers; Election. 
Me. S. 318. Murchie. To require full 


Relating to 
in the 


| Ind. S. 196. 





| Judiciary. 
| Minn. H. 381. Peterson, Nellermoe, Hitch- 
| cock, Knudsen, Reed, Bede, Jordakl, Ander- 


lson, A. G., Youngdahl, Stockwell, Davis, 


|R. R., Herfindahl, Adams, Hulbert, Naylor, | 
aid| Thorkelson and Bloom. To provide for sin- | 


| gle ballot for all party candidates in pri- 
| mary election; Elections. 
Oreg. S. 164. Crawford. 
r a nonpartisan judiciary. 

Government 

Clark. To reorganize State 
Passed House. 
Colo. H. 554. .See Crime; 

Judiciary 
Ind. S. 182. Niblack and Hoffman. To 
| give appellate court jurisdiction in aH crim- 
| inal cases where penalty is not punishment 
by death or life imprisonment, and to make 
its decisions therein not subject to appeal 
or transfer; Judiciary. 

Mo. S. 144. Davis. To create a legal 
entity, with corporate powers, to be known 
as “The State Bar of Missouri,” to provide 
for its organization, government, member- 
ship and powers, to regulate the practice 


To provide 
| fo 


Ark. H. 78. 
government. 
Prisons. 


of law, and to provide penalties for viola- | 


tion of the act. 

Okla. H. 205. Walker. To prohibit cor- 
porations from engaging in practice of law 
or advertising business as such. 

Oreg. S. 147. Woodward. Authorizing 
supreme court to make rules relating to 
pleadings, procedure and practice in all 
courts; Judiciary. 

Oreg. S. 164. See Elections Laws. 

Motor Vehicle 

Colo. H. 238. Carruthers. Relative to 
liability of owner or operator of motor ve- 
hicles for death, injury or loss of guest; 
Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Colo. H. 241. Holland et al. Relative to 
title to motor vehicles; Roads and Bridges. | 

Colo. H. 518. Kavanagh. To provide for | 
financial responsibility of motor vehicle 
drivers; Roads and Bridges. | 

Minn. S. 351. Roepke. To require estab- 
lishment of financial responsibility by per- 
sons convicted of certain violations of mo- 
tor vehicle laws; Motor Vehicles and Motor 
Tax Laws. 

Mont. S. 61. Cooper. To define liability of 
drivers or owners of vehicles for injury | 
or death of guest passengers; Roads and; 
Highways. 

Pa. H. 364. Fish. To provide that guest 
passengers shall be presumed to have as- 
sumed risk of injury and to be guilty of 
contributory negligence unless they prove! 
injury caused by reckless indifference or, 
gross negligence of operator; Judiciary 
General. | 

Wash. §. 
licenses to 
and Bridges. 

Wash. S. 123. Committee on Rules and 
Joint Rules. Relative to operation of motor 
vehicles and providing for drivers’ licenses; 
Roads and Bridges. 

Wis. A. 109. Busby. Relative to revocation 
of drivers’ licenses upon nonpayment of 
judgment for motor vehicle accidents; Judi- 
ciary. 


111. London, et al. Relative to | 
operate motor vehicles; Roads 


Prohibition 

Conn. H. J. R. 138. Lawrence. Con- 
cerning Eighteenth Amendment as it affects 
Connecticut, authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring action in supreme court test- 
ing its validity; Federal Relations. 

Nebr. H. 427. Tesar. Proposing con- 
stitutional amendment to repeal State Pro- 
hibition Law. 

Wyo. H. J. R. 4. Proposing referendum 
to determine sentiment of electors with re- 
spect to repeal or modification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; Law Enforcement. 

Public Utilities 

Ark. S. 255. See Trade and Commerce. 

Colo. H. 629. See Taxation. 

Conn. H. 481. See Taxation, 

Idaho H,. 99. See Taxation. 

Idaho H. 100. See Taxation, 

Minn. S. 352. See Taxation, 

Mo. H. 240. See Taxation. 

Mo. H. 248. See Taxation, 

Mo. H. 255. See Taxation. 

Mo. H. See Taxation. 

Mont. . See Taxation. 

Okla. . See Taxation. 

Wis. S. 76. See Taxation. 

Nebr. S. 337. Easton. 
‘liability insurance policies which 
commission must require on taxicabs. 

Social Welfare 

Ark. S. 243. Ward et al. To create a 
children’s and monthers’ aid fund; Revenue 
}and Taxation. 
| Ind. S. 190,. Sims. To create board of 
‘censorship to approve public theatrical, 
vaudeville and moving picture performance; 
Criminal Code. 

Nebr. 8S, 308. Easton. To repeal statute 
| relating to boxing matches. 

N. Y. H. 441. See Judiciary. 
| Okla. H. J. R. 28. Knight. To submit 
/a constitutional amendment to aid aged, in- 
firm and unfortunate. 
| Pa. 366. Richards. Empowering 
courts to order the release of criminal in- 
sane for deportation by the United States; 
| Federal Relations. 

| Tex. H. 366. Farmer et al. To provide 
|old age pensions for certain persons over 
165 years of age; State Affairs. 

"Ark. H. 294. See Taxation. 

Colo. H. 272. Henry, et al. To create a 
| State department of public welfare; Educa- 
tion, 
|’ Colo. H. 380. Anderson (Denver), et al. 
|To create a State board of moving picture 
| censorship. 

Colo. H. 438. Morris, et al. To submit con- 
| stitutional amendment providing for old age 
pensions; Constitutional Amendments. 





| publicity on political advertising expense; ; 


To fix amount of | 
railway } 


; Colo. H. 240. Johnson. Imposing an income 
ax. 

Colo. H. 248. Morris, et al. Amending the 
— a hse 

Yolo. H. . Kavanagh. Im 
tax on retail esas a 

Colo. H. 322. Anderson, et al. Requiring 
property taxes to be paid on motor vehicles 
before issuance of license. ; 
: Colo. H. 325. Tarbell. Amending the gaso- 
7" _ =". 

olo. H. 363. Astinall. I 

transfer tax, mee Pom 

Colo. H. 434, Curtis, et al. 


cigarette tax. — © 


(Art. X, See. 3). 
xe Cull a La Foll 

e Colorado tax commissio - 
| ring its duties to the Sta heard of eaeok 
zation, 

Colo. H. 541. Anderson, et al. 
| the gasoline tax law. 

Colo. H. 583. 
on bachelors. 
| Colo. H. 614, 
}a tobacco tax. 


| Colo. H. 629. Lucero. Li - 
| ural gas, crude pe stiee aeaie 


s \ troleum, gasoline and/or 
j other pipe lines carrying mineral products, 


Amending 





Seidensticker. Imposing 


jand imposing an excise tax on produets | County, 


| carried. 
| Colo. H. 630. Lucero. 
|cise tax on natural or manufactured gas, 
| crude petroleum, gasoline and other mineral 
products used for fuel. 

Conn. _H. 481. Exempting street rail- 
|ways which do not earn sufficient to pay 
; taxes and operating expenses. 
| Idaho. H. 82. Amending the inheritance 

x law. 

Idaho. H. 83. Serivner et al. 
a tax on cigarettes. 
| Idaho. H. 99. Hendricks. 
S. 3189 in regard to assess 
|roads, telephones, 
companies. 

. ar a are Imposing a 

ax 0 mull per kw. on electrica y 
manufactured in Idaho. — 
|, Idaho. H. 106. Jones et al. Imposing an 
income tax on individuals and corporations. 
| Idaho. H. 116. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
| margerine. 
| Me. H. 927. McCart. 
| division of inheritance taxes. 
| Minn, 428. Imposing tax on sub- 
| stances to be used as a flavoring in imita- 
| tion of butter. 
| Minn. H. 429. Imposing a tax on chain 
| stores. 

Minn. S. 348. Buckler. Imposing a gross 
sales tax on retailers; gross income of less 
| than $60,000 to be exempted. 

Minn. | S. 352. Amending Constitution 
to permit levying of motor vehicle tax on 


| Imposing 


Amending C, 


ment of rail- 
telegraph and electric 


Establishing a 


Red Cross Nears 


Goal in Its Drive 


| 


Avuraorizen Statements Onty Are Presenren Herein. Berna 
PustisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Information on 


Foreign Trade 


For Relief Funds Supplied to American Industry 


Contributions Now Total 
$7,885,000, According 
To Report Issued at Na- 
tional! Headquarters 


_ Various aspects of the relief work it 
is doing as well as the attitude of its 


Colo. H. C. R. 16, Sutley. Amending the | helpers are depicted by the Red Cross in 
revenue section of the State Constitution | @ Statement issued Feb. 13 at the Wash- 


ington, D. C., national headquarters. 


ette, et al. Abolishing ' More than $7,885,000 of the $10,000,000 


relief fund has been subscribed thus far, 


te board of equali-| the statement shows. The statement fol- 


lows in full text: 


Contributions to the $10,000,000 


Spangler. Levying a tax | drought-relief fund totaled to date $7,- 


887,476, the Red Cross announced today. 
Some Exceed Quotas 

Chapters which have reached their 

quotas are as follows: Charlestown, 

H.; Loudoun County, Va.; Roane 

Tenn., and Middletown, N. 

The chapter at Van Cortlandt, N. 


. 


Imposing an ex-| Y., with a quota of $2,000, has raised 


$5,100. 

The Red Cross has bought 322,000 as- 
sortments of garden seeds, with an av- 
erage of 18 packets in each assortment, 
for distribution in 15 drought-affected 
States. Some of these seeds are already 
being planted in southern States. The 
seeds, estimated to supply a quarter-acre 
garden plot, will go to Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, . Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Georgia and Alabama. 

In the assortments are the following: 
Beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, corn, let- 


tuce, kale, mustard, squash, tomatoes and | 


turnips. 
Volunteers Make Sacrifices 


The sacrifice being made by the more | 


than 10,000 men and women volunteers 
in Red Cross relief, who are carrying on 
this humanitarian task in 20 States, is 
illustrated in an account received here 


of the work of H. B. Keith, 70-year-old! 


farmer, who is an investigator for the 


Breathitt County Chapter, in the moun- 


tain districts of Kentucky. 


“Mr. Keith, who lives at Spring Fork | 


Creek, arose at 2 o’clock yesterday morn- 


companies now paying the gross receipts!ing and rode horseback 26 miles over 


| tax. 

Mo. H. 240. Jones. Imposing a license 
tax upon public utilities: 10 cents for each 
| telephone; 2 cents for each telegraph mes- 
| sage, ete. 

Mo. H. 248. Blair. Providing that street 
)railroad property be assessed the same as 
other railroad property. 

o. H. 255. Snyder. Imposing a rental 
tax upon public utilities: 25 cents for each 
pole, ete. 

Mo. H. 259. Freeland. Providing for as- 
sessment: of the property of hydroelectric 
companies. 
| Mo H. 271. 





Smith. Exempting the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


mountain trails to meet a Red Cross field 
representative from Washington,” the re- 
port stated. 

“He placed the list of families, whom 
he had found to be in need in his com- 
munity before the committee. His judg- 
ment on every case had more horse sense 
than any of us had ever seen in this 
work. After a three-hour meeting, he 


started out on the 26-mile return trip to} 


let his families out there know that the 
Red Cross was going to continue to look 
after them. 


“I call that good Red Cross volunteer | 


spirit,” the report concluded. 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 13, 1931 


o The Senate 


UPON the Senate convening at 11 a. 


m., Feb. 13, Senator Fess (Rep.), + 


of Ohio, announced the completion of 
a detailed history of the City of Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of the Fine 
Arts Commission, which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

The nomination of Eugene Meyer as 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board was reported favorably from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, and was placed on the executive 
—. (Detailed discussion page 

Beginning discussion of the unfin- 
ished business, the conference report 
on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, including the compromise 
agreement on drought relief, Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, raised 
a point of order against an item relat- 


ing to an Indian agency in Oklahoma. 
(Detailed discussion page 1.) The 
point of order was not sustained. 

Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island, presented for the Congressional 
Record a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office relating to the James J. 
Hill case, mentioned in a recent com- 
munication to the President by Sena- 
tor Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota. 

Senator Schall presented for the 
Congressional Record a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the President relat- 
ing to the appointment of a district 
judge in Minnesota. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, discussed the compromise, say- 
ing he was prepared to vote for its 
adoption, but disapproved of it as in- 
adequate. 

The Senate recessed at 7:05 p. m. 
until 11 a. m. Feb. 14. 


© The House of Representatives @ 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 13. 

. The majority leader, Representa- 
tive Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., as®ed the House to agree to 
proceed with the naval appropriation 
bill, deferring the bills on the private 
calendar which had been the order of 
the day until after passage of the 
naval bill and continuing private bills 
on Feb. 14. 

The motion was agreed to but Rep- 
resentative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jas- 
per, Ala., asked about plans for the 
veterans’ compensation bill, on which 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means had just agreed. Mr. Tilson 
said it would be premature to make 
any statement before the bill was re- 
ported to the House. 

It was also agreed the arrangement 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrived under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Statistics of Negro Race, 1927-28—-Pamphlet 
No. 14, Dec., 1930. Office of Educ., U. 8S. 


| Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. E29-26 


| Labor Legislation, 1929—Bull. of U. S. Bur. 
of Labor Statistics, No, 528, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Price, 20 cents. 


| Depreciation Studies, Preliminary Rept. of | 
Bur. of Internal Revenue, Jan., 1931, U. 
8S. Treasury Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
31-26454 
| Results of Observations Made at U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Magnetic Observa- 
| tory at Vieques, P. R. in 1923 and 1924— 
Serial No. 498. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 40 
cents. (10-35894) 
Information Relative to Appointment and 
Admission of Cadets to U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., 1931. U. 8. 
Dept. of War. Free. (War. 138-98) 
| Official Army Register, Jan. 1, 1931. Adj. 





| Taxation 
Ark. S, 268. Caldwell. Increasing gasoline 
| tax by 1 cent. 

Ark. 
metics and 
pensions. 
| Colo, H, 10, Plummer, et al. Imposing a 
| tax on oleomargarine. 


patent medicines for old age 


Colo. H. 190, Smith, et al. Amending sec- 


tion 11 of the gasoline tax law. 


H. 294. Perry. Levying tax on cos- | 


Gen.’s Office, Dept. of War. Price, $1.50. 
| (4-17250) 
| Wells, Geoffrey H. H. G. Wells, by Geof- 

frey West (pseud.). 287 p., illus. N. Y., 

W. W. Norton & co., 1930. 30-33689 
Williams, Mrs. Violet H. (Ayer). Wine of 
| words, by “Magpie” (pseud,); illus. 300 


oe 


' 





p. Los Angeles, Galif., Wetzel pub. co., 


| 1930. 30-33694 
| Wehmiller, Dorothy H. 


f 


4 


Cancers in the | Price, 


would not interfere with taking up, 
whenever presented, the conference re- 
port on the Interior Department bill 
(H. R. 14675), with its $20,000,000 
drought compromise and its provi- 
sions under which, according to Repre- 
sentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich., $19,000,000 would be ‘ made 
available for construction throughout 
the country. 


The conference report on the Elliott 
omnibus public building program bill 
(H. R. 16297) was adopted. (Discussion 
is printed on page 1.) Action was 
taken on several other bills. 

Representative French (Rep.), of 
Moscow, Idaho, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
naval appropriation bill, called up 
that measure (H. R. 16969). (Discus- 
sion of naval bill is printed on page 1.) 

The House voted down, 133 ayes to 
191 nays, a motion of Representative 
Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kan., a mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to recommit the bill 
to that Committee with instructions 
to report it back to the House with 

is proposal for withdrawal of Marines 
from Nicaragua. The House then 
passed the bill by viva voce vote and 
sent it to the Senate. 

The House agreed to insist on its 
amendments to the bill (S. 4022) to 
regulate signboards and outdoor ad- 
vertising in the District of Columbia 
and asked for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The House then adjourned at 4:41 
p. m. until noon, Feb. 14. 


earth, 25 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 
30-33690 
Elementary and Secondary School Systems 
—Educational Directory, 1931, Part I. 
Off. of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 15 cents. (E13-213) 
Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Documents 
—No. 432, c., 1930, Supt. of Documents. 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year, 
(4-18088) 
Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services and 
S. Employment Service, Dec., 1930. Em- 
ployment Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Free. (L24-62) 
Navy Directory, Jan. 1, 1931. 
gation, U. & Navy Dept. 
price, 75 cents a year. 
Index to Army Regulations, All Regulations 
and Changes Promulgated Prior to Oct. 
1, 1930. Adj. Gen, U. S. Dept. of War. 
$1.00, 


Subscription 
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; Blumenthal, 


Federal Service Said to Be Indispensable in Activities of 


Many Export 
Topic VI: 


Organizations 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Louis Domeratzky 


Chief, Division of Regional Information, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


T HAS been frequently stressed in 
export circles, particularly at for- 
eign trade conferences and con- 

ventions, that unless we fully utilize 
the official sources for trade informa- 
tion and assistance available to pres- 
ent-day American business, we may 
be losing signal opportunities for our 
products. Thus, while a thorough 
knowledge of basic marketing prob- 
lems is the indispensable foundation 
for any business, it is equally impor- 
tant from then on, to follow closely 
developments at home and abroad and 
to study their bearing on business 
prospects and sales policy. Accord- 
ingly, full advantage should be taken 
of the facilities afforded by the Gov- 
ernment service for making this task 
easier. 

To keep American industry abreast 
of economic conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, the Division of Regional In- 
formation was established in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. While the Division can not as- 
sume the responsibility of advising the 
individual exporter specifically where 
and when to invest time or money, it 
does furnish basic data which have been 
of considerable aid in the formulation 
of export programs and policies in va- 
rious markets. Forming a background 
to the general work of the Bureau, 
the activities of the Division fall into 
three principal channels: Trade pro- 
motion, trade protection, and trade in- 
formation. 

~« 

TS TRADE promotional activities 

are frequently of anh indirect char- 
acter—inasmuch as_ its service to 
American business is often rendered 
through the Bureau’s Commodity Di- 
visions and District Offices, all of 
which it furnishes with basic mate- 
rial of value in their contact with the 
trade. During recent years, however, 
its direct contact with American busi- 
ness organizations has been steadily 
increasing, and the Division corre- 
sponds with many executives, bankers, 
and export managers, on a great va- 
riety of economic and foreign trade 
problems. The Division Chief and the 
Section Chiefs handling specific re- 
gions, such as Europe, the Far East, 
Latin America, and Russia, pay occa- 
sional visits to the important export 
centers and discuss with individual 
manufacturers, merchants; or groups 
of business men, the economic prob- 
lems involved in their foreign activties. 
Information is furnished as to ele- 
ments of competition, national psychol- 
ogy, international problems, living 
costs and office operating expenses 
abroad, purchasing ~seasons, and a 
great many miscellaneous foreign 
trade subjects. 

Trade promotion is but one of the 
aims of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and there are 
times when it is equally important to 
recommend abstinence from foreign 
business. Accordingly, there follows a 
practical ijlustration of the “protec- 
tive” rather than “promotional” ac- 
tivities of the Division of Regional 
Information: 


* * 


= 


EEING in the newspapers that con- 
ditions in a certain foreign country 
appeared to point to a renewal of gen- 
eral prosperity, an American company 
went after business in the market and 
received an important order for sup- 
plies, ostensibly destined for the use 
of the government in question. Prepa- 
rations were also made for an inten- 
sive sales campaign in the country, 
which seemingly promised to become 
one of the major foreign markets for 
their merchandise. At the time, how- 
ever, the Bureau’s District Office man- 
ager (with whom the firm had estab- 
lished contact) received from the Di- 
vision of Regional Information a state- 


* a 


ment explaining the inherent dangers 
of the situation, showing that basic 
underlying factors were in an even 
more dangerous position than before, 
and counseling caution until some real 
symptoms of recovery could be seen. 
It was not long before the wisdom 
of following this course became evi- 
dent. ‘ 

The “trade information” service is 
exemplified by the publication work 
of the Division, including periodic 
mimeographed circulars, trade _bulle- 
tins, handbooks, and contributions to 
the weekly “Commerce Reports.” In 
the latter, the Division publishes spe- 
cial articles of timely interest and a 
regional review section, in addition to 
the important cable summary service, 
based on radiograms and cablegrams 
from the Bureau field officers. In the 
course of a month, the majority of 
countries are covered by this service, 
and it has become indispensable to the 
work of many export organizations. 

The most recent Handbook released 
under the direction of the Division is 
the Industrial, Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Handbook of the United States 
—an especially significant work, com- 
prising a comprehensive study of the 
British nationy its resources, markets, 
financial structure, and industries. 

~ * ™ 

‘THE Division of Regional Informa- 

tion is charged with the duty of 
preparing the economic section of the 
“Foreign Commerce Yearbook,” this 
Yearbook being published each year 
in cooperation with the Division of 
Statistical Research. 

An extensive mailing list is main- 
tained containing the names of sev- 
eral thousand American exporters and 
commercial organizations, to whom 
periodic mimeographed circulars are 
sent, such as the weekly “Russian 
Economic Notes,” the “Commercial 
Notes on Canada,” and miscellaneous 
reports on other areas. These com- 
prise such material as can not be 
treated in the general publications of 
the Bureau because of their confi- 
dential nature or because interest is 
confined to particular groups on the 
mailing list. 

The Division Chief has devoted spe- 
cial attention to subjects of interna- 
tional significance, as for instance, 
the structure, development, and posi- 
tion of the international cartels. An 
extensive library and file of informa- 
tion has been built up dealing with 
this movement. Another subject that 
has come to the fore in public interest 
has been the American branch factory 
movement. A comprehensive report 
on this. subject will shortly be sub- 
mitted to Congress, in accordance with 
a Senate resolution. The Division of 
Regional Information is cooperating 
with the Division of Finance and In- 
vestment in the preparation of this 
report, and in continuing to follow the 
economic aspects of the movement. 
Several preliminary articles discussing 
the general economic significance of 
the branch factory movement have 
already been published in the “Com- 
merce Reports.” 

x * 
GREAT many calls have been 
made on the Division for advice 
as to obtaining employment in for- 
eign countries. The demand for in- 
formation of this character has been 
so steady that the Division has pub- 
lished several bulletins setting forth 
conditions to be faced and proper steps 
to take in seeking opportunity in this 
field. More than 15,000 of these pam- 
phlets have gone out in response to 
direct inquiries during the past year. 

An invitation is extended to Amer- 
ican business men to make full use of 
the services of the Division of Re- 
gional Information in connection with 
their export problems. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Feb. 18, C. W. Hunt, Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, discusses 
the functions of the Commission in preventing monopolies and unfair practices 


in business. 
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New Books Received 
nla 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Behind mud 
180 p. 


Wiser, Mrs. Charlotte Viall. 
walls, by... and Wm. H. Wiser. 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-33676 

Barns, Cass G. Sod house; reminiscent, 
historical and biographical sketches fea- 
turing Nebr. pioneers, 1867-1897. 287 p. 
Lincoln, Nebr., 1930. 30-33985 

Walter H. In old America; 

random chapters on early aborigines. 79 

p. N. Y., Walton book co., 1931, 

30-33982 

Survey of State laws 

mm, regulation in U. 

23 p. N. Y., Bon- 

30-34001 
Ist ed. 


Bonbright & co,, ine, 
on public utility co 
8S. 2d ed., Nov., 1930, 
bright & co., 1930, 

Brown, Chas. E. Wigwam tales. 
28 p. 


Curle, Richard, 1883. 
[st editions, 221 p. 
Merrill co., 1930. 


30-22773 
Collecting American 
Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
30-33953 


| Dale, Edward E., ed. Readings in Okla. his- 


tory, by ...and Jesse L. Rader. 865 p. 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & co., 1930. 
30-33981 

Dressler, Albert. California’s pioneer moun- 
taineer of Rabbit Creek; John Thomas 
Mason’s meanderings in out of the way 
places of western wilds. 72 p., illus. San 
Francisco, A. Dressler, 1930. 3830-33986 
Elton, Chas. 8. Animal ecology and evolu- 
tion. 96 p. Oxford, Clarendon press; 
Lond., H. Milford, 19380, 30-33959 
Harrington, W. P. History of Gove county, 
Kans. 70 p., illus. Gove City, Kan., Ptd. 
in Republican-gazette off., 1930, 30-22763 
Holmes, Nelle L. Outline workbook for 
American history. 250 p. N. Y., H. Holt 
& co., $930. 30-33988 
Johnson, Alan. Introductory algebra, by... 
and Arthur W. Belcher, 407 p., illus. 
Chicago, Laurel hook co., 1930. 30-33957 
Jones, Lloyd L. Teaching plans for use 
with General business science and Proj- 
ects in business science, by « » « and 


p 


Madison, Wis., C. E. Brown, 1930. | 


N. Y., Gregg publ. co., 

1930. 30-33999 

| Johnson, Geo. R. . . . Peru from the air. 

(American geographical socy. Special pub. 
no, 12.) 159 p., illus. N.,Y., 1930. 

30-33980 

| Los Angeles. Southwest museum. . . . Arch- 

eological explorations in southern Nev.; 

rept. of 1st Sessions expedition, 1929. 

(Papers, no. 4.) 126 p., illus. Los Ange- 
les, Calif., Southwest museum, 1930. 

30-22780 

Louis C. Introduction to applied 

(Specialists’ ser.) v., illus. 

I. Pitman & sons, Itd., 1930. 

30-33958 

Va. and Virginians. 296 p., 

C. Heath & co., 1930. 

30-33984 

Founding of Mass., 


Bertschi. 138 p. 


Martin, 
optics. 
Lond., Sir 


Marx, Ellie M. 
illus. Boston, D. 


Mitchell, Robt. S., ed. 
1628-1631, 211 p. Boston, Mass. hist. 
socy., 1930. 30-22758 

Municipal administration service, N. Y. Li- 
brary. . . . Selected bibliography on gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, by E. K. Os- 
trow. 9 numbered leaves. N. Y., 1930. 

30-33956 

| Osgood, Herbert L. American colonies in 
17th century. lv. N. Y., Columbia univ, 
press, 1930. 30-26656 

Pickett, Lucy W. . . . Effect of X-rays on 
chemical reactions. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIL, 1930.) 8 p. Ur- 
bana, IIl., 1930, 30-33960 

Plummer, Geo. F. History of town of Went- 
worth, N. H. 401 p. Concord, N. H. 
Rumford press, 1930. 30-33983 

Richmond, Mabel E, Centennial history of 
Decatur and Macon county, comp. by... 
470 p., illus. Decatur & Macon county 
centennial assn., 1930. 3830-33987 

Slater, Geo. A. Hills of home; American 
life pictured in New England in last half 
of 19th century. 28 p. Port Chester, 
N. Y., 1930. 30-33775 

Tregoe, James H. Credit and its manage- 
ment. 196 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-34000 

Bennett, Robt. R. -Ancient Maya causeway 
in Yucatan, p. 347-382, illus. N. Y., 
Museum of American Indian, Heye foun- 
dation, 1930. 30-23745 

Dunbar von Kalckreuth, Frederic L. 3000 
years of Rome, by .. .; trans. from Ger- 
man by Caroline Fredrick. 331 p. N. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-34212 

Ford, Mrs. Anna M. (Foster), Foster, Ford, 
Sampson and allied families. American 
hist. socy., inc. 65 p. N. Y., 1930. 

80-23738 

Franck, Hans. Der regenbogen, notes, ex- 
ercises and vocabulary by Stella M. Hinz. 
N. Y., H. Holt, 1980, 80-33993 
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Daily Record 
—of— 
Bills in Congress 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Changes in Status: ; 

S. 5833. To amend “Act donating public 
lands to States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for benefit of agric. and 
mechanic arts.” Reptd. to S, Feb. 12, 1931. 

Aliens: Immigration 
Billa Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 500. Jenkins. Restrict immigras 

tion; Immigration and Naturalization. 
Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6140. Brookhart. To extend time; Miss. 
River, Lansing, lowa; Commerce. 

H. R. 17053. Bachmann. To extend time; 
Ohio River, Moundsville, W. Va.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 5825. Bey of San Francisco over Key 
Route Mole. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 12. 

H. R. 16852. Miss. River near New Boston, 
Ill, Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931, 

H. R. 16907. Ohio River near Cannelton, 
Ind, Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

Claims 
Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 252. Borah. Claim of G. J, 
Salem against Egypt; Foreign Relations. 
Commerce and Trade 

Bills Introduced: 

S. Res. 448. Norris. Fedl. Trade Comm. to 
investigate cement industry; Over under 
rule. 

District of Columbia 
Biils Introduced: 

S. Res. 447. Brookhart. Mortgage and real 
estate transactions; Audit and Control Con- 
tingent Expenses of Senate. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4211. To abolish grade crossing on 
Mich. Ave. Passed S. May 8, 1930. Reptd. to 
H. Je. 11, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 7, 1931. Ap- 
proved Feb. 12. 

S. 4551. To amend Distr. of Col. Code of 
Law with respect to organization of corps. 
Passed S. Je. 2, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 7, 1931. 
Approved Feb. 12. 

Citizenship 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 5627. Naturalization of certain aliens, 
Passed H. Je. 10, 1930. Reptd. to S, Je. 16, 
Passed S. Je. 25, amended. Approved Feb. 
11, 1931. 

Expositions: Fairs 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5625. Participation of U. S. in Chicago 
World’s Fair Centennial Celebration. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 17, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 12. 

Flood Control 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 8736. For examination of Hocking 
River through Athens County, Ohio. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 8. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 12. 

H. R. 10017. Reptd. to H. Mar. 24, 1930, 
Passed H. Apr. 11, 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
12, 1931. 

Highways 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6142. Frazier. Roads and bridges in N. 
Dak.; Agriculture and Forestry. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15361. For conveyance of land on 
Fenwick Isl., Del., for roadway. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 12, 1931. 

Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17052. Browne. Menominee Tribe to 
incorporate; Indian Affairs. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 615. Apprn. for payment to Nintah, 
White River, and Uncompahgre bands of 
Ute Indians in Utah for certain lands, 
Passed S. Je. 2, 1930. Reptd. to H. Je. 17, 
1980. Passed H. Jan. 28, 1931. Approved Feb. 
1 


3. 

S. 1535 (H. R. 5282). To authorize Secy. of 
Interior to extend time for paymeet of 
charges due on Indian irrigation projects. 
Passed S. May 8, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. Approved Feb. 
13. 


S. 5110. To amend act of Je. 4, 1924, final 
disposition of affairs of Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians in N. Car. Reptd. to S, 
Feb. 5, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 12. 

S. 5313. To cancel certain reimbursable 
charges against lands within Gila River Ine 
dian Reservation. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12. 

H. R. 15064. Addition to Temecula or 
Pechange Reservation, Calif. Reptd. to H. 

. 7. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S, 


R. 15267. To amend act to authorize 
cancellation of patents in fee simple for 
allotments held in trust. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
14, 1931, Passed H. Jan. 28. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 12. > me 

H. R. 16862. Adoption of minors by. Crow 
Indians of Mont. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

H. R. 16863. Classification of the Crow 
Indians of Mont. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

H. R. 16983. Classification of Crow Ine 
dians. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 454. Distribution of judgment by 
Ct. of Claims to Indians of Fort Berthold 


| Indian Reservation. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 
1931, 


National Defense 


| Changes in Status: 


H. R. 4856. To amend act authorizing 
Secy. of Navy to accept land and build bridge 
across Archers Creek in S. C. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

H. R. 6810. Secy. of Navy to accept 
lighter-than-air base near. Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 17. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 6. Passed S. Feb. 10. Ap- 
proved Feb. 12. 

H. R. 10166. To authorize Secy. of Navy to 
proceed with construction of certain public 
works at Philadelphia. Passed H. Je. 18 
1930, Passed S. Feb. 2, 1931, Approved 
Feb. 12. 

H. R. 14270. To amend act of Mar. 4, 
1911 (ch. 239, 36 Stat. L. 1267), as amended. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

H. R. 14991, For apptmt. as ensigns in line 
of Navy all midshipmen graduates from 
ae Academy in 1981, Reptd. to H. Feb. 
3, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 467. Memorial to Second Divi- 
sion of American Expeditionary Forces. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5724, Distribution of addtl. sets of writ- 
ings of Geo. Washington. Passed S. Jan. 3, 
1931, Reptd. to H, Feb. 12. 


H. R. 14262. For apprn. for celebration 


| of 150th anniversary of siege of Yorktown, 


[Continued on Page 13, Column §&.] 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writizg to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Calif.—1st Ann. Rept. of Chief of Bur. of 
Commerce to Dir. of Finance for period 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. Chas. C. Bowen, 
cae Bur. of Commerce. Sacramento, 

Rept. of State Div. of Criminal Identi- 
fication and Investigation for bienn. pe- 
riod ended Je. 30, 1930, Submitted to 
Gov. by C. S. Morrill, Chief of Div. 
Sacramento, 1930. - 

Ann, Rept. of Bd. of Directors and Of- 
ficers of Veterans’ Home of Calif. for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
or neune A. Forsterer, Pres. Sacramento, 

Conclusions and Recommendations of 
Rept. of Irrigation and Reclamation Fi- 
nancing and Refinancing Comm. Submit- 
ted to Gov., Dec. 1, 1980, by Edward Hyatt, 
Secy. Sacramento, 1930. 

Rept. of Joint Legis!, Com. on Aviation 
presented to Gov., Dec. 31, 1930, by Roy 
Bishop, Chrm. Sacramento, 1931, 

Pa.—Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Game Comrs, 
for period ended May 30, 1930, to Gov. 





by Jno. J. Slautterback, Exec, Secy, Har 
risburg, 1930, 
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Additional Data 


On Employment 
Urged in Report 


President’s' Advisory Com- 


mittee Favors Use of Fed-| 


eral Reserve Board’s Re- 
sults in Indexes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bert Stewart, Arthur O. Wharton, and | 


Leo Wolman.” 

The Committee’s 
lows in full text: 

“The act, Public No. 537, known as the 
Act of July 7, 1930, requires that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shall collect, 
collate, report. and publish at least once 
each month full aad complete statistics 
of the volume of and changes in employ- 
ment, as indicated by the number of per- 
sons employed, the total wages paid and 
the total hours of employment in manu- 
facturing, mining, building construction, 
agriculture, lumber, transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities, the 
retail and wholesale trade, and such 
other industries as the Secretary of 
Labor may deem it in the public interest 
to include, such statistics to be reported 
by States, Federal reserve districts and 
such smaller geographical subdivisions 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

Appointed by President 

“The Committee making the attached 
report was appointed by the President 
to study the best and most efficient 
methods of carrying out the purposes 
of the act extending the volume of em- 


announcement fol- 


ployment statistcial material gathered | 


| Agency in New York 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
“President Hoover also requested the 
Committee to study and recommend 
methods for the ascertainment of tech- 
nological unemployment in the United 
States, its extent, results, and whatever 
could be ascertained along the line of 
methods of readjustment and industrial 
stabilization. ; 
“In addition to the work put upon this 
report by the members of the Committee 
the assistance of nearly a score of the 
best known economists and statisticians 
in the United States was secured to go 
over the whole subject and make recom- 
mendations to the Committee.” 3 
The Committee’s summary of its 
recommendations follows in full text: 
1. Improvement of the indexes of em- 
ployment: : 
a. Manufacturing industries. The di- 
rect utilization of the present results 
obtained by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Division of esearch and Statistics for 
making certain necessary tests and ad- 
justments of indexes; the tabulation of 
employment data for some leading cit- 
ies and for some entire States. 
Additional Indices Urged 
b. Nonmanufacturing industries. The 
addition of employment indexes for build- 
ing and other construction activities; 
shipping and stevedoring, garages and 
automobile service stations, and for cer- 
tain of the more important groups in the 
“white collar” class, such as investment 
bankers and brokers; commercial banks 
and trust companies; mortgage and title 
companies; advertising agencies; restau- 
rants, etc, 
ec. The census of manufactures as a 
source of employment statistics with the 
collection of data undertaken on an an- 
nual basis, the inciusion of data on the 
average number of wage earners em- 


ployed by size groups, also monthly em- | 


ployment statistics of wage earners ac- 
cording to (1) States, (2) leading in- 
dustries, (3) leading States; statistics of 
manufactures by counties, by industries; 
hours of labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries; statistics of automobile repair 
shops, etc, 

2. The measurement of part-time em- 
ployment through data on man-hours, 
with first efforts to be confined to manu- 
facturing industries and railroad trans- 
portation, separating wage earners from 
salaried employes; collection of data on 
normal work week hours; consideration 
of desirability of extending work on 
man-hour data for periodic adjustment 


of figures; explicit questions on schedule | 


to secure the needed data. 
Speeding Up of Reports 

3. The Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
statistical division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might confer with a 
view to hastening the monthly publi- 
cation on the employment and wages 
paid to Class I railroad employes, so 
that they may be included monthly with 
the present series of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

4, For the more satisfactory and re- 
liable, measurement of unemployment in 
the future— 

a. The prompt extension of employ- 
ment statistics in the direction and in 
the manner indicated above. 

b. The continuance of the decennial 
census of unemployment. 

¢. Serious consideration of the desir- 
ability of a quinquennial census of em- 
ployment. 

d. The immediate preparation by the 
Bureau of the Census of census mono- 
graphs on— : 

(1) Occupational changes; (2) unem- 
ployment; (3) age changes of American 
workers; (4) man-hours; (5) changes in 
employment revealed by the census of 
manufactures; (6) the relation between 
value of output, value added by manu- 
facture, and wages; (7) the distribution 
of employes by size of establishment; 
(8) employment in distributive trades. 

Continuous Study Advised 

5. In rgard to technological unemploy- 
ment, the collection of fundamental data 
and the prosecution of specific studies, 
should be a continuing part of the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, 
and especially of the United States Bu- 
reau of ‘Labor Statistics. 

a. Basic data, The collection of such 
further basic data by appropriate agen- 
cles as are necessary for the continuous 
and current measurement of industrial 
produetivity, 

b. Special studies. Where warranted 
by basic facts collected, special intensive 
surveys of particular industries are to 
be made for the purpose of determining 
the exact processes or machinery re- 
sponsible for the increased productivity 
and the type of labor affected by it. 

_ 6. Two hundred thousand dollars addi- 
tional to be made available in budget of 
next fiscal year to the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for carrying out 
the above recommendations. 

1. Fifty thousand dollars of the above 
to be made available at once. 

Coordination of Services 

8. More effective coordination of the 
various statistical services of the gov- 
ernment to be undertaken’ by the ap- 
pointment of a permanent coordinating 
committee composed of the heads of the 
various statistical services with power to 
institute investigations and made investi- 
gations to same central authority. 

9. An extension of the policy of coop- 
a@tation with responsible outside agencies 


| 


}our economic life. 


Avtnorizep Statements Onty Are Presented Herein. Betnc 
PustisHen WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNiTeD STATES DAILY 





Mr. Rowbottom 
Indicted by J 
Representative From Indiana 


Held in Connection With 
Postal Appointments 








Representative Rowbottom (Rep.), of 
Indiana, was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 13 on 
nine counts charging him with having ac- 
cepted money for using his influence in 
obtaining appointments for four postmas- 
ters and one rural carrier, according to 
an oral announcement Feb. 13 by the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. ; 

This information was received from 
George R. Jeffrey, the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for*the Southern District 
of Indiana, who also informed the De- 


lturned against those persons who are 
alleged to have paidsthe money to Rep- 
resentative Rowbottom. 

An investigation conducted by the In- 
| spection Division of the Post Office De- 
| considered so conclusive that on Jan. 6 
|the four postmasters and the rural car- 


lrelating to the dismissals were turned 
over to the Criminal Division of the De- 
| partment of Justice. Following an ex- 
lamination of the papers and evidence 
|the Criminal Division turned the matter 
| over to the district attorney in Indianap- 
|olis for presentation to the Federal 


| grand jury. 
Classes for Jobless 


Girls Provided by 








Occupants of Dormitory of 
Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association Also Aided to 
Prevent Eviction 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

|number of applicants for positions and 
the much smaller number of positions 
available. This seems especially true 
in reference to the employment of 
women in commercial offices and manu- 
facturing establishments. Even in nor- 
mal times the steady increase in the 
percentage of women among wage earn- 
ers is startling, and imposes an eWr- 
increasing tax upon the labors of those 
endeavoring to have them absorbed into 
i In addition, the in- 
crease in the number of unemployed 
yond the capacity of industry to accom- 
modate, and it is this phase of the sit- 
uation which causes the gravest difficulty. 

As early as last May we began to 
notice the great influx of unemployed 
girls and we immediately strengthened 
our equipment and staff so that we were 
ready to meet the present conditions. 
We began then, through questionnaires, 
to make efforts to find the girls on whom 
the family depended for support, and we 
are helping these first. 

Prospective employers are canvassed 
| personally and every call from employers 
is carefully investigated. The face to 
face talk with employers establishes con- 
fidence which is the best security for our 
applicants. 

Studies Provided 

It has been disturbing to see the large 
uumber of girls who are out of work. 
Yet we have been able to keep these girls 
busy in worthwhile activity by providing 
test and study classes for them with the 
cooperation of the New York City Board 
of Education. Thus idle hours are put 
to excellent use. a . ; 

The girls can improve their ability in 
stenography, typing or bookkeeping 
through further instruction or they may 
add some new potentially profitable 
training to their experience. The capa- 
ble stenographer can take and transcribe 


dictation to maintain and improve speed 


and accuracy. ; ; — 
In addition, during this crisis, our reg- 


ular trade, commercial and cultural 
classes are open to all girls free of 
charge. 


Through funds. privately subscribed, 


|we are able to give aid to those in dire 


need, in an intimate way, offering com- 


needy to the humiliation of appealing to 
organized charity. 
Through another such fund we are 


in high school who would otherwise have 
been forced by economic pressure to 
leave school and swell the numbers of 
those seeking” employment. 
Recreational Facilities 

I feel that our greatest constructive 
contribution in the present situation has 
been our effort in keeping the spirit of 
play in the lives of our girls. This we 
have done by creating additional recre- 
ational facilities. We have urged our 
girls to join and attend social clubs, 
come to dances, play bridge and use our 
swimming pool and gymnasium. We 
have instituted Sunday afternoon teas 
with elaborate programs of interesting 
and entertaining variety. 

We makg possible, when we can, 
cooperating agencies, free tickets to con- 
certs and theaters. And yet, despite the 
fact that these activities and opportuni- 
ties for recreation cost them nothing, it 
has taken salesmanshipepf a persistent 
and forceful kind to make the girls 
respond. 
= the girl long out of work and on 
the verge of a break in hgalth we have 
thrown open our vacation home at Mt. 
Kisco in the Westchester Hills. 

Free Membership 

You will also be interested to know 
that we have extended free member- 
ship in our organization to all our un- 
employed girls, entitling them to all the 
privieges the building offers. , 
We feel sure that we are meeting 
with President Hoover’s request that 
“each and every one help where he can.” 


vival in general activity that will solve 
the problem more permanently. Mean- 
while in cooperation with the Woman’s 
Division of President Hoover’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. and 
the devoted workers in our own-and re- 
lated organizations we believe that we 
can maintain the hope and morale of 
our girls and women. We hope to send 
them back to their work none the worse 
for their trying experiences but rather 
with renewed spirit and courage to face 
a more promising fyture. 


PPP PP PP PPL PPP PPL L LAL LLL LALLA 
to be encouraged both in collection and 
analysis. 

(The full test of the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Statistics will be published in 
the issue of Feb. 16.) 





‘partment that no indictments were re-; 


|partment revealed evidence which was) 


lrier were dismissed and formal papers the country. 


| York City held what many may regard 


appears, for the present at least, be- | 


fort without subjecting these first-time; 


making it possible for girls to remain| 


through the generosity of friends and; 


We look hopefully to Spring for a re-| 
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Says in Address to Bar That Distinctive Development in 
This Era Is Large Control Exercised by Administrative 


The large control exercised by Govern- 
ment bureaus over the activities of the 
people is the outstanding development of 
the’ present era in the “art of govern- 
ment,” Charles Evans Hughes, the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, told the members of the Federal 
Bar Association at its annual banquet 
Feb. 12. (A summary of the Chief Jus- 
tice’s remarks was published in the is- 
sue of Feb, 13.) His address follows in 
full text: 


I read the other day that a distingu- 
ished, judge had observed that there were 
more lawyers per capita in the City of 
Washington than in any other place in 
I had thought that New 


as the unenviable record in this‘ respect. 
But the fact is not surprising. The ir- 
reverent might say that, where the car- 
case is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. I should prefer to find the 
explanation in the fact that this is the 
Eagle’s nest and that it is well defended. 
The attorneys who come to Washington 
in the interest of individual clients find 
the Government well fortified with out- 
lying battalions of lawyers who repre- 


sent the various departments and guard | 


the approaches to the inner citadels of 
administration. As the _ beleaguering 
armies become more numerous, the 
stronger become those of defense. Each 
side, it‘may be observed, raises the ban- 
ner of liberty, and the paradox is that 
the interests of constitutional liberty ap- 
pear to demand that neither force shall 
be fully triumphant, but that through 
the balanced contest we shall have the 
blessings of peace without the discom- 
fiture of either public or private right. 

If some of you feel that you have fallen 
upon especially evil days, you may find 
comfort as well as sound advice, in the 
utterances of eminent pessimists of the 
past. It was 95 years ago, in 1836, that 
Chancellor Kent addressed these words 
to the Law Association of the City of 
New York: 

“IT am induced to press these consid- 
erations upon young and ardent minds 
as I apprehend the tendency of things 
at present is to disenchant the profes- 
sion of much of its attraction. We live 
in a period of uncommon excitement. 
The spirit of the age is restless, pre- 
sumptuous and revolutionary. The rad- 
idly increasing appetite for wealth, the 
inordinate taste for luxury which it en- 
genders, the vehement spirit of specu- 
lation and the selfish emulation which it 
creates, the growing contempt for slow 
and moderate gains, the ardent search 
for pleasure and amusement, the dimin- 
ishing reverence for wisdom of the past, 
the disregard of the lessons of experi- 
ence, the authority of magistracy and 
the venerable institutions of ancestral 
policy, are so many bad symptoms of a 
diseased state of the public mind. It 
will require a most determined persever- 
ance and firmness of purpose, and- the 
most devoted zeal in the rising members 
of the bar to resist the contagion, and 
pursue triumphantly the rewards and 
honors of professional reputation.” 


Development of Administrative 
Agencies Is Described 


Despite the pertinency of these words, | 


both then and now, you may still find 


consolation in the record of the nearly | 


100 years that have passed since they 
were spoken. The truth is that the de- 
velopment of institutions gives constant 
opportunity for the renewal of old anxi- 
eties in new relations. I am fond of 


quoting the sage remark of that acute | 


philosopher, George Santayana, that 
what truly matters is that “we should 
carry on perpetually, if possible with a 
crescendo, the strenuous experience of 
living in a gloriously bad world, and 
always working to reform it.” 

He adds that we never can succeed in 
the sense of rendering reform less neces- 
sary, or life happier, and that in such 
measure of partial success as may at- 
tend particular efforts, we may even 
thereby be “sowing the seeds of new 
and higher evils, to keep the edge of 
virtue keen.” That is the great work 


;of the bar in promoting and opposing, 


in disputing, conciliating, and deciding, 
“to keep the edge of virtue keen.” 

As Uncle Sam’s lawyers you reflect 
the extraordinary development of the 
administrative agencies of government. 
To some you may appear to be the liv- 
ing symbols of bureaucracy. I think 
that, if in your special tasks, represent- 
ing the greatest of all clients, you are 
true to the standards of your profes- 
sion, you may well turn out to be the 


protectors of society from bureaucratic | 


excesses, 
Law Held Vital 


To Democracy 

Vexed with a multiplicity of laws, ob- 
serving the defects in the administration 
of justice, finding himself subjected to 
delays and sometimes heavy expenses in 
vindicating his rights under uncertain 
laws, it is small wonder that the victim 
cries out against law itself. 
ever reason there may be for dissatis- 
faction in particulars, the law is the vital 
breath of democratic institutions. It 
represents the accepted principle, the 
adopted rule of action. 

The essence of the matter is that we 
escape the unbridled discretion of des- 
potic rulers only by the restrictions 
which constitute the reign of law. As 
William Pitt sententiously observed, 
“Where law ends, there tyranny begins.” 
And it is our business to see to it that 
when law begins, tyranny shall end, The 
just balance is to be found in democ- 
racy, or under the constitutional sys- 
tem of our Republic, in making the rules 
of society, which we call law, responsive 
to common sense. 

Simple as this is in theory, it is most 
difficult in practice and the art of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people, is the most difficult of 
all arts. In the days of less complicated 
conditions, it was the accepted view that 
Legislatures were equal to their task of 
law-making, and that in their occasional 
sessions they could provide all the rules 
that were necessary. But, despite the 
inordinate multiplication of laws, which 
has been especially characteristic of re- 
cent times, the Legislatures have not been 
able to keep pace with social demands, 
and they have adopted the practice, after 
the formulation of some very general 
standards, of turning over the business 
of regulation to a great variety of ad- 
ministrative agencies. The making: of 
regulations is, of course, essentially 
legislative in character, for they set 





forth what the citizen may and may 
not do. F 
We are thus confronted with the dis- 


Agencies Over Activities of the People 


I noted, in the last report of the At- 
torney General, that during the past 
fiscal year the Solicitor General author- 


Bituminous Coal 
Stocks Increase 





Anthracite, However, 
Declines, Federal Fig- 
ures Show 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
used largely for industria purposes 
amounted to 37,200,000 tons on Jan. 1, 


1931, according to the quarterly survey | 


just completed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
meree. In comparison with the amount 
on hand at the beginning of the pre- 
vious quarter, this is an increase of 
1,300,000 tons, 
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Staple Differs — 
In 1930 Cotton 


Ginning Report Sets Forth _ 
Increase in Percentage of 
Crop Tenderable on Fu- 

| tures Contracts 





The grade of American cotton of the 


but it is 3,100,000 tons| 1930 crop ginned up to Jan. 13, 1931. was 


tinctive development of our era, that|ized applications to theeSupreme Court|less than the quantity in storage on the| slightly better than last year, and the 
the activities of the people are largely;for certiorari in only. 27 cases out of)same date last year. 
Exports during the last «quarter of| tracts was 85, compared with 75.7 last 


controlled by government bureaus in 
State and Nation. It has well been said 


217 that were considered. Notwithstand- 
ing this commendable care, the inevita- 


|that this multiplication of administra-| ble pressure of governmental work gives 


| 


| 


tive bodies with large powers “has raised 
anew for our law, after three centuries, 
the problem of executive justice”; per- 
haps better styled “administrative jus- 
tice.” A host of controversies as to pri- 
vate rights are no longer decided in 
courts. . ! 

Administrative authority, within a 
constantl~ widening sphere of action, and 
subject only to the limitations of cer- 
tain broad principles, establishes particu- 
lar rules, finds ‘the facts, and decides as} 
to particular rights. The power of ad-; 


if there is evidence both ways, is a power 
of enormous consequence. An unscrupu- 
lous administrator might be tempted to 
say, “Let me find the facts for the peo- 
ple of my country, and I care little who 
lays down the general principles.” 

We all recognize that this development 
has been to a great extent a necessary 
one. Activities of vital importance to the 
public could not be left unregulated 
where Legislatures were powerless to 
supply the details of regulation. Experi- 
ence, expertness and continuity of su- 
pervision, which could only be had by 
administrative agencies in a particular 
field, have come to be imperatively 
needed. But these new methods put us 
to new tests, and the serious question 
of the future is whether we have enough 
of the old spirit which gave us our 
institutions to save them from being 
overwhelmed. 


Increasing Need for 
Lawyers Pointed Out 


In this new dispensation the service 
of the lawyer. becomes more than ever 
indispensable. In the early days it was 
the fearless lawyer, standing in the dig- | 
nity and authority of his profession, un- 
abashed and determined, before tyran- 
nical judges prone to abuse judicial pre- 
rogatives, who vindicated essential liber- | 
ties and secured for us our happy tradi- | 
tion both of judicial independence and | 
judicial responsibility. So today, it is| 
to the well-trained, learned, and ex- 
perienced members of the bar justifying | 
the trust reposed in them, and repre- 
senting their clients with honorable zeal, 
that the individuals of the community 
‘must continue to look for protection 
against every encroachment upon indi- 





| law as it is. 


But what-|} 


, Strangely 


;to reenforce your. appreciation of the 


|them! In your departments, you are the 


| evasions, 


| think we have an extremely well adminis« 
|tered tax system. Our revenue laws are | 
| the subject of close study and are drafted | 


;ernment cases crowd the calendars of 


vidual rights. 

The more intricate the activities of 
a closely knit population, the more in- 
volved the maze of statutes and regu- 
lations, the more essential is the close 
and continuous study of the.law, and 
the bringing of an expert and discrim- 
inating judgment to the careful assem- 
bling and presentation of facts which 
constantly appear in novel complexities. 

But, in enjoying this privilege of meet- 
ing with the members of the Federal Bar 
Association, composed largely, if not-al- 
together, of those retained by the Gov- 
ernment to aid it with expert and legal 
assistance in its various departments, I 
am thinking especially of your service 
as lawyers for the organized community. 
If our administrative systems are to 
work satisfactorily, it must be by your 
aid, ard I am glad of the opportunity 


dignity and responsibility of your calling. 
_Where in our profession are there 
| higher standards and where should there 
be greater inducement to live up ‘to 


interpreters of the law, not in selfish in- 
terest but in the public interest. You are! 
|not the employes of officers but of the 
Government. You are not the wards of 
politicians but the guardians of society. 
| You are the servants of the laws and not 
|of men. It is not your privilege to bend 
|or distort the law to serve either public 
or private ends but to administer the 
You deal with its unavoid- 
|able complications; you seek to resolve 
| its ambiguities; you subject the endless | 
and sometimes burning controveries that 
| come before you to cool and impartial 
janalysis. You give no favors and you 
jfear no antagonists; you unmask pre- 
tensions, expose fallacies, and frustrate 





That is your high calling as Uncle 
|Sam’s lawyers, and I congratulate you 
|upon your client and yovr opportunities, 
but only as you measure up to them by 
unswerving loyalty to the law. It is in 
this sense that I find in your expert, ! 
astute and high-minded efforts the sav- 
ing salt of administration, the protec- 
tion against those. stretchings of the 
law which give play to tyrannical im- 
pulses, and against the abuses deflecting 
| adasieriakentiocs through political policy or 
| favor. 


Difficulty. in Obtaining 
| Clarity in Legislation 


How difficult it is to secure legislation 
jthat is simple and unequivocal! To the | 
business man writing a letter or an ordi- 
nary business contract, to a judge writ- 
|ing an opinion, a sentence may seem to 
|be clear and exact, and yet in the light, 
of some unexpected situation, how | 
ambiguous it k2ecomes!—the| 
| breeder’ of controversies rather than of | 
settlements. 

_ Clarity! the greatest of legislative and 
Judicial virtues, like the sunshine, re- 
|vealing and curative. For example, I 





the Government a very large proportion 
of the cases in the Federal courts. In 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after all the sifting out of controver- 
sies that do not belong there, it appears 
that in the term of 1928 the United 
States cases were 28.5 per cent of the 
calendar; in 1929, 36.5 per cent; in 
1930, 40 per cent. 


Attraction of Government 


Service to Able Minds 
Whether at the bar or on the bench, I 


ment, despite the hard work at small 
pay. When as a lawyer one is oppos- 
ing the Government he is none the less 
glad to see the business of the Govern- 
ment handled with conspicuous compe- 
tency... And as many of you are young 
men winning your spurs, let me advise 
you to be mindful of your argument and 
not of your opponent. A young man 
who has a good argument has nothing 
to fear from any top-notcher at the bar. 

You may remember what Dr. John- 
son said: “Nay, sir—argument is argu- 
ment. You cannot help paying regard 
to their arguments if they are good.” 
Nor, in your early efforts, need you be 
distressed because of a natural trepida- 
tion. That you may never be able to 
overcome. 

Cicero tells us that he never overcame 
it. He says: “I, who as all men know, 
am so much concerned in the Forum and 
the courts of justice, that there is no 
one of the same age, or very few, who 
have defended more causes, and who 
spend all my time which can be spared 
from the business of my friends in these 
studies and labors, in order that I may 
be more prepared for forensic practice, 
more ready at it, yet (may the gods be 
favorable to me as I am saying what is 
true!), whenever the thought occurs to 
me of the day when, the defendant thav- 
ing been summoned, I have to speak, I 
am not only agitated in my mind, but a 
shudder runs over my whole body.” 

Such trepidation may often be, as in 
his case, the natural forerunner of the 
persuasive utterance coming from one 


aflame with the thought that kindles a} 


responsive interest in his hearers. If 
you seek to be eloquent, let it be the elo- 
quence of the thinking man, not the out- 
burst of one whose passion has disar- 
ranged his thinking apparatus. If you 
are exact in your thinking processes, you 
will go as far as the gifts of Providence 
permit, although few may be able to em- 
ulate the example of Lincoln who, as 


has been well said, “learned to do a most ; 
difficulé thing—to produce literature on} 


his legs.” 


Characteristics of Lincoln 
As a Lawyer Praised 


As you leave the service of the Gov- 
ernment, as probably many of you will 
in the course of time, I believe that you 


will always carry with you the memory! 


of the distinction of that service and a 
special sense of loyalty to the law, which 
is the abiding strength of the truly suc- 
cessful practitioner and advocate 
whether in private or public affairs. 

Today, our thoughts turn to the law- 
yer and statesman who illustrated the 
finest type of both. Lincoln was much 
more than an able lawyer, but the qual- 
ity of mind, which made him successful 
at the bar, was conspicuously shown in 
statecraft. He was more than shrewd. 
We erect no monuments to shrewdness. 
He was fair and thorough. 


Whenever he addressed himself to a 
question, he penetrated to the heart of 
it; he was analytical and precise. He 
was instinct with the love of humanity, 
but this did not leave him in a senti- 
mental fog. From his earliest public 
utterances, he emphasized the impor- 
tance of a dispassionate, realistic view- 
point in public affairs. “Passion,” he 


exclaimed, “has helped us but can do so | 


no more. It will in future be our en- 
emy.” “Reason must furnish all the ma- 
terials for our future support and de- 
fense.” 

He was self-taught, but in himself he 
had the ablest and wisest teacher of his 
time. And his self-instruction was never 
finished. When, already a leader of the 
bar in Illinois, he listened to a most 
skilful argument in a patent case, Lin- 
coln said: “I am going home to study 
law.” And the studies which he carried 
on with fresh intensity more fully pre- 
pared him for the unprecedented tests 
to which he was about to be subjected. 

He hated chicanery. Strong in con- 
test, he loved the processes of peace. 
“Discourage litigation,” he said; “per- 
suade your neighbors to compromise 
Whenever you can. As a peacemaker 
the lawyer has a superior opportunity of 
being a good man.” 

Honest, sagacious and conciliatory; 


| astute and humane; eloquent, with sim- 
plicity and,candor, he embodies the Na-! 


tion’s ided’. In every department of 


government, in every vocation, in every | 


emergency, one can do no better than 


to seek to measure up to the standard | 


of action which Lincoln nobly exempli- 
fied and proclaimed in imperishable 


words: “Let us have faith that right | 
makes might, and in that faith let us| 
to the end dare to do our duty as we} 


understand it.” 





'by experts. We have elaborate provision 


| for consideration of claims. And yet, de- 
| spite this care and expertness, how many 


problems arise from little clauses ap- 
parently simple and innocuous. Notwith. | 
standing the host of controversies that 
never get beyond the departments, Gov- 


our courts, And I am not speaking of 
criminal prosecutions, 

The solicitors in the various depart- 
ments may render, and I think are ren-| 
dering, an important service in keeping 
down the volume of litigation by not 
attempting to force statutes to an ex- 
treme construction and by a willingness 
to take a reasonable measure of respon- 
sibility and thus to avoid the placing of 
an unnecessary burden upon the courts. 
There is abundant opportunity for good 
sense even in administering laws. The 
Department of Justice, under its able 








head, has been making a most admira-: 
ble record in this respect, l 


Wheat and Corn Stocks 
Show Weekly Increase 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 
in store and afloat at United States mar- 
kets Feb. 7 were larger than on Jan. 31, 
and stocks of all the other grains were 
smaller, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Feb. 13. Grain stocks Feb. 7 and 
Jan. 31, respectively, were given as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 

Wheat, 204,087,000 and 202,694,000; 
corn, 17,413,000 and 17,383,000; oats, 25,- 
397,000 and 26,770,000; rye, 15,273,000 
and 15,629,000; barley, 12,944,000 and 
14,261,000; flax, 1,292,000 and 1,357,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
164,274,000; corn, 18,785,000; oats, 25,- 
325,000; rye, 14,436,000; barley, 10,804,- 
000; flax, 843,000. There were also 25,- 


760,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in} 
store in bond at United States markets | 


Feb. 7, compared with 27,124,000 Jan. 31 
and 34,033,000 a year ago. 


1930 averaged 331,000 tons a week, as 
against 382,000 tons in the preceding 
quarter. The weekly rate of consump- 
tion within the United States during the 
fourth quarter of 1930 amounted to 
8,987,000 tons, as compared with 7,730,- 
000 tons in the previous quarter. In 
comparison with the average weekly rate 
of consumption during November and 
December, 1929, however, the rate of 
home consumption plus exports for the 
period under review, shows a decrease 
of 16.6 per cent. 


| In addition to the stocks in the hands 


|of consumers there were 8,940,000 tons| 
ministrative bodies to make findings Of| have observed with satisfaction the abil-| of bituminous coal on hand on the docks 
fact which may be treated as conclusive,| ity drawn to the service of the Govern-|of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on 


Jan. 1, as compared with 9,804,000 tons 
on Oct. 1. 


Stocks of anthracite in retail yards on 
Jan. 1 have declined since Oct. 1 and 
are also a little less than on the corre- 
sponding dates of other recent years. 


43 days’ requirements. 


Federal Conference 


To Consider Child 





Medical Section of White | 


i House Conference to Meet 


For Study of Various Di-| 


etary Questions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which a child must have for normal 
growth and uniform development. 


mation so that no group of American 


|ill-balanced diet if the known informa- 
tion is put into effect. 


“The prob 


and to give them the widest possible 
spread among our people.” 5 

The Conference statement follows in 
full text: 

In his address before the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection in November, President Hoover 
called public attention to the fact that 
there are 6,000,000 improperly nour- 
ished children in the United States. This 
disclosure has caused considerable pub- 
lic interest in food and food values. 

It is quite natural therefore that nu- 


in the discussions of the forthcoming 
meeting of the medical section of the 
Conference to be held in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 19-21. Nutrition is one of 
more than 25 equally significant topics 
that will be considered as a part of the 
report of this section. 


professor of physiological chemistry, 
Yale University, will review the studies 


{ment. His review will define the re- 


| development of the child and will con- 
| sider such practical problems as the 
| so 
| stances. 








Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 
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property of newspapers in certain large 
| cities, 

Mo. S. 129. Ralph. Providing that the 
|no-par shares of domestic and foreign cor- 
porations shall be valued at $5 in comput- 
ee initial taxes. 
| Mont. H. 240. McCormack. Providing 
|for the classification of taxable property. 
' Mont. H. 262. Roll. Providing for the 
|refund of taxes erroneously or illegally 
collected. 

Mont. H. 277. Hamilton et al. Imposing 
a license tax on hydroelectric power plants. 
| Mont. S. 58. McCormack et al. Amend- 
ling R. C, 2002 pertaining to assessments. 
| Nev. A. 70. Ludwig. Amending certain 
|sections of tax law. 

Nev. S. 33. Fairchild, Amending the 
gasoline tax law in regard to refunds. 

Y. D. S. 165. Jones. Amending certain 
sections of the income.tax law. 

Okla, H. 97. Providing that pipe line com- 
panies pay the gross production tax instead 
of collecting it from the producer 
royalty owners. 

Oreg. H. 167. Scott, Imposing tax on oleo- 
margarine, 





|on intangible income for 1929. 
Oreg. H. 175. Norton, et al. Income tax 
jon intangibles for 1930 and years follow- 
| ing. 
Oreg. H. 180. Tompkins, et al. Imposing a 
tax on oleomargarine. 
Oreg. 8S. 146. Bailey. 
tangible tax law. 


Repealing the in- 


: tangible personalty for local taxation 
only. 

S. Dak. H. 125. Imposing an income tax 
on individuals and corporations, including 
insura 

Ss. D 


nee companies. 
ak. S. 78. Imposing license tax on 
mining gold ore, or ‘other ores. 

Tex. H. 373. Imposing gross receipt tax of 
5 cents per pound upon the sale of jute and 
its bysproducts. 

‘Utah, H, 71, Establishing a State tax com- 
mission. 

Utah. H, 85. Imposing an excise tax meas- 
ured by the net income of corporations. 

Wash. H. 165. Davis. Providing for 
court proceedings to contest the validity 
or regularity of assessments. 

Wash. H. 166. Davis. AuthoMing the 
Director of Efficiency to appoint a super- 
visor of taxation. 

Wash. S. 116. Amending the gasoline 
Tax Law in regard to refunds. 

Wash. S. 121. Abolishing the Tax Com- 
mission and 
| supervisor of taxation. 

W. Va. H. 225. Scott. Reenacting chap- 
ter 11 of the West Virginia Code; providing 





In terms of days’ supply the present} 
stocks of anthracite are equivalent to} 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Nutrition Problems 


° : ° 2218 
ern life, understanding and guidance in | 
diet is necessary to provide those foods 


“The physiologist, the chemist and the | 
physician have gathered sufficient infor- | 


children need suffer from improper or} 


lem of. the medical section | 
of the White House Conference in this | 
regard is to present the facts, to simplify | 
them to as great a degree as possible, 


trition should occupy an important place | 


Lafayette B. Mendel, Ph. D., Se. D.,| 
on nutrition which have been made by) 
the committee on growth and develop-| 


lationship of nutrition to the growth and | 


urces, supply and content of food sub-| 
This important meeting will be! 


Oreg. H. 174. Glass, et al. Levying a tax | 


_Oreg. S. 166. Imposing tax on oleomarga- | 
rine. 

S. Dak. H. 124, Segregating real estate 
an 


transferring its duties to a} 


for the valuation, classification and segre-! pensation benefits; Public Welfare. 


| percentage tenderable on futures con- 


year, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Feb. 13. 

Estimates of the length of staple, the 
Department said, show 13.4 per cent is 
shorter than 7/8 inch, compared with 
20.38 ginned in the same period of last 
year; 76.4 per cent is 7/8 to 1-1/82 
inches, inclusive, compared with 68.7 per 
cent last year, and 10.2 per cent is 
1-1/16 inches or over, compared with 11 
per cent last year. The Department’s 
summary of its report on the grade and 
|stanle of cotton follows in full text: 
| The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
released today a report showing the grade 
and staple of cotton ginned in the United 
| States prior to Jan. 16, 1931. 


Grade Slightly Better 


The grade was slightly better and the 
staple somewhat different from the gin- 
nings for the corresponding period last 
year. Of about 13,572,100 bales of 
American upland cotton ginned prior to 
Jan. 16, 87.6 per cent was estimated to be 
white in color, compared with 84.9 per 
|cent ginned during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year; 69.9 per cent was white, 
middling and better, compared with 646 
per cent last year; cotton other than 
white and extra white was 9 per cent, 
compared with 12 per cent last year. 

The estimates of staple length of up- 
land cotton show 13.4 per cent shorter 
than % inch, compared with 20.3 per 
cent ginned during the same period last 
year; 76.4 per cent, 7% to 11-32 inches, 
inclusive, compared with 68.7 per cent; 
and 10.2 per cent, 11-16 and over, com- 
pared with 11 per cent a year ago. 

From the standpoint of tenderability 
in settlement of contracts made subject 
to section 5 of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act, an analysis of the figures 
indicates a total of 11,530,700 bales, or 
85.0 per cent tenderable, compared with 
75.7 per cent tenderable in the case of 
cotton ginned prior to Jan. 16, last year. 
| Of tenderable cotton, 10,143,600 bales, 
or 74.8 per cent of total upland, ranged 
in staple from % inch to 11/32 inches, 
inclusive, and 1,387,100 bales were over 
11/32 inches in staple; 2,041,400 bales, 
or 15.0 per cent, of upland cotton were 
untenderable, compared with 24.3 per 
cent of last year’s crop ginned up to 
the same date. Of these, 222,100 bales 
were untenderable on account of defi- 
|ciency in grade alone; 1,742,400 bales, 
| for deficiency in staple alone; and 76,900 
bales were doubly disqualified, being un- 
tenderable in both grade and staple. 

The total number of bales ginned prior 
to Jan. 16, 1931, was reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census on Jan. 23, to be 13,- 
593,288 bales, of which 13,572,125 bales 
were American upland and 21,163 bales 
American-Egyptian. The report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
grades and staples is based upon the 
Census Bureau figures and upon the 
classification of samples taken during 
the period from representative gins 
| throughout the cotton-growing States. 





| presided over by Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
| bur, chairman of the Conference. 

| Among other topics to be discussed at 
the meeting are included important re- 
ports on the functioning of the various 
ergans of the human body under normal 
and abnormal conditions and their rela- 
tionship to the growth and development 
of the child. Temperature regulation, 
fatigue, sleep, and prematurity as they 
directly bear upon the practical problem 
of child health will be considered. 

In the special consideration of pre- 
natal and maternal care, attention will 
be given to factors and causes of fetal 
early infant and maternal morbidity and 
mortality, prenatal, maternal, and early 
| infant care, obstetric teaching and edu- 
| cation of the medical student to fit him to 
practice obstetrics, as well as teaching 
and education of nurses, social workers 
and the general public in respect to their 
responsibilities to the expectant mother 
and thé newborn child. 

In addition to the several hundred 
members of the section who have con- 
tributed their time and special knowl- 
edge to the investigations of their re- 
spective committees during the past year 
and one-half, this meeting will be ate 
tended by a distinguished group of spe- 
cialists from all parts of the United 
States, as well as by many others who 
are directly and indirectly contributing 
to the protection of the health of the 
child. 

LLL LALLA AL AL ALLL AAA, 
gation of certain classes of property for 


local taxes only. 

Wis. S. 72. Gettleman. Imposing @ 
license tax on retail stores. 

fis. S. 76. Barker. Relating to the 


taxation of public utilities. 


Wyo. H. 157. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
margarine. 
Wyo. H. 168. Hansen et al. Imposing 


a tobacco tax. 
Trade and Commerce 
Ark. H. 243. To require foreign corpora- 
tions to designate local agents on whom 


and | service of process may be obtained; Judi+ 


| ciary. 
Ark. S. 2655. Abington. To require all 
|banks, insurance companies, foreign and 


domestic corporations, and publie service 
utilities operating in State to inelude in 
their annual financial statement a list of 


all employes serving in official capacity 
and salaries paid them; Public Service Gore 
porations. 

Oreg. H. 145. Howard, Hill and Hamil- 
ton. Defining and prohibiting illegal moe 
;nopolies, etc. and to promote free come 
petition. 

Tex. §S. 187. Woodruff. Prohibiting 


business organizations from discriminatin 
between different sections for purpose 
unfair competition; Criminal Jurispru« 
dence. 
Veterans 

Utah. H.77. Dart. To create a veterans? 
welfare commission; Appropriations, 

Utah. S. 54. Huggins. Same as H. 77, 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Colo. H. 227. Graham et al. Concerning 
workmen’s compensation insurance with ré« 
spect to employment of persons having 
permanent partial disability; Industrial Re- 


lations. 
H. 254. 


Mont. Committee on Workmen’s 
pital services and record of proceedings 
in workmen’s compensation hearings} 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

N. Mex. H. 117. Lopez et al. Relative — 


act those engaged in railroad construction 
work; Judiciary. ee 

N. C. H, 348. Garibaldi. To provide 
that injured employe may select his ows: 
physician and employer or insurer may furs 


nish consultation services. 
Wis. T, 121, Rickard. To increase come 
Po Tal 





































































Compensation. Relative to medical and hose : j 


to compulsory benefits and to include under 
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Trade Situation Held to Require 





Supe 
‘tion and Marketing Systems, of So-called 
‘Integrated Companies’ Noted 













HE nature and extent of the business of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company is discussed 
in detail by the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri in its opinion holding that the merger of the 
companies would not violate the terms of the Standard Oil dissolution 
decree. 

The court determined that competitionavould not be substantially 
lessened by the proposed merger, but rather that the consolidation 
would integrate the business of two companies, since their activities 
are now largely complementary. * 

(The portion of the opinion construing the provisions of the dis- 
solution decree and dealing with the law applicable and some of the 
facts pertaining to the determination that the merger would not 
restrain interstate commerce was published in the issues of Feb. 
12 and 13.) The portion of the opinion dealing with the present 
intercompany competition follows: 


(a2) Inter-Company Competition: | 
First we will consider the actual exist- 
ing competition and, thereafter, the po- 
tential competition. In considering this 
inter-company competition we will pro- 
ceed along the line of narrowing down 
to those products and to those territories 
where there is real existing competition. 
First we will consider the foreign busi- 
ness and thereafter the situation in the, 
United States—treating preducts and 
territories rather together as to each of 
these fields (foreign and domestic). 

There is no foreign country in which 
both Socony and Vacuum sell all of the 












tive although there is no evidence as to 
whether such sales were in the same mar- 
ket areas of such country. Some of such 
countries are rather large in area and if 
| the sales by the two companies were not 
in the same markets therein this would 
‘affect the actual competition. 


petition it is pertinent to state the rela- 
|tive proportions of the domestic to the 
\foreign business and the total domestic 
|sales of each class of* products. The 
business of Socony is 80.8% domestic 
land 19.2% foreign. The business of 


7, 20 
five: classes of petroleum products | Vacuum is 33.3% domestic and 66.7° 
There are but three countries in which| ¢o,cien. In the five classes of petroleum 


both sell gasoline. Those countries with 
the amounts sold by each company 


1 


therein are Syria (including Cyprus and 


| products, the domestic and foreign sales 
|percentages of each are as follows: 


Cilicia), Socony 54,410 barrels, Vacuum | ieee ea aman Wie. 
64,247 barrels; Jugo-Slavia, Socony 84,- | tic dea Ge. clan 
043 barrels, Vacuum 28,994 barrels (re-! Gasoline . . 91.2 88 35.7 64.3 
fined for it by Socony); Canada, Socony Kerosene ....... 28.8 71.2 3.6 96.4 
32,679 barrels, Vacuum 295 barrels. Both | Lubricants (incl. ss 

sell kerosene in only two countries—|_ grease) ...... 614 38.6 37.5 62.5 
Syria (including Cyprus and Cilicia), | Fuel, pee Gas 

Soceny 56,639 barrels, Vacuum 57,817} one Genece 871 129 83 26.7 
barrels; and Jugo-Slavia, Socony 116,099 yiscellaneous .. 814 186 428 572 
barrels, Vacuum 43,338 barrels (refined! (Socony foreign includes exports on ac- 


for it by Socony). Both sell fuel, diesel | count of others also.) 


and gas oils in only three countries—| The total of domestic sales, by prod- 
Jugo-Slavia, Socony 81,987 barrels.| ucts, is as follows: 


Vacuum 1,517 barrels; Cairo-Sudan-Pal- ' Socony Vacuum 
estine, Socony 553,256 barrels, Vacuum bbls. bbls. 
67,983 barrels (supplied by Socony), and Gasoline ........-- 26,050,002 2,498,025 
Canada, Socony 23,558 barrels, Vacuum Bareoene oe eae 2,450,995 100,829 
2,733 barrels. Both sell miscellaneous |Fuel, Diesel, Gas and ea 
. : Furnace Oils .... 25,683,589 899,635 
products in a dozen or more countries : 291 inane 
7 Lubricants ......0000- 1,221,886 1,302,732 
but the total sales of Vacuum in all ex-| Miscellaneous ......-- 1,973,065 83,081 
cept two countries is only 624 barrels joeeneiedeeaens ” ieee t 
while Socony sales in the same countries| Total ..eeeees 57,379,507 4,884,302 
total 358,442 barrels. In the two above ° 
excepted countries, the sales are South Comparison of Sales 


In United States 


We come now to examination of the 
existing inter-company competition In 
|the United States. As in consideration 


: . of the same character of foreign compe- 
Analysis of Business | tition, this examination involves the mat- 


In Lubricants Abroad ters of products and territories.* As to 

From the above it is clear: That there | gasoline, both companies sell in nine 
are but two countries in which both sell | States (New York, Massachusetts, Ver- 
most of, the five classes of products—|mont, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wis- 
Syria (including Cyprus and Cilicia) and;consin, Ohio and Pennsylvania). In 
Jugo-Slavia—and in one of those (Jugo-| those States, Socony, sells a total of 14,- 
Slavia) Socony refines for Vacuum the | 582,855 barrels and Vacuum a total of 
gasoline and kerosene it sells there, | 2,249,989 barrels.” 


Africa, Socony 25,656 barrels, Vacuum 3,-' 
555 barrels; and Australia, Socony 1,121) 
barrels, and Vacuum 59,320 barrels. Both 
sell lubricants in eighteen countries.” 


Study of the tabula- 


-  Tnerease in Outlets for Products 


rior Position, in View of Present Produc- 


Just before passing to a consideration | 
of the United States inter-company com- | 
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48 places and 123 dealers in 85 places— 
as in the case of Iowa, the evidence does 
not show the locations of these stations 
and dealers so that the extent of this 
competition is not shown. 


In New York, Socony has 3,272 sta- 
|tions in 1,415 places and 8,284 dealers 
in 1,667 places while Vacuum has 46 sta- 
tions in 24 places and 88 dealers in 29 
places. The evidence shows that Socony 
covers the State very generally and that 
Vacuum covers the western and central 
parts of the State with a considerable 
representation along the principal high- 
ways in other parts of the State. The 
situation as to competition in gasoline 
may be summarized as follows: There is 
actual competition in New York, partic- 
j ularly in the western and central por- 
tions; whether there is competition in 
Iowa and Wisconsin is uncertain; there 
is no other substantial competition. 


Evidence on Dealings 


In Various Products 


As to kerosene, both sell kerosene in 
ten States (New York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). In only three States 
(New York, Iowa and Missouri) do both 
sell substantial quantities. In Missouri, 
Socony sells entirely in the western part 
of the State and Vacuum entirely in the 
eastern portion—there is no competition 
in Missouri. Whether the sales in Iowa 
and in New York are in the same mar- 
keting territories is not shown by the 
evidence. The probability is that such 
is true in New York. The evidence is 
clear that Vacuum makes no effort to 
establish a market for kerosene and has 
no distribution organization therefor. Its 
sales thereof are sporadic and largely 
merely to dispose of the accumulations 
of kerosene as a necessary by-product of 
and at its refineries. The competition 
therein with Socony is inconsequential. 

As to Fuel, Diesel, Gas and Furnace 
Oils, both sell in seven States (New York, 
New Hampshire, Missouri, Indiana, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania). Both 
| sell substantial quantities only in_ five 
|States (New York, Missouri, Indiana, 
|New Jersey and Pennsylvania). In 
| Missouri, Socony sells in the western sec- 
| tion and Vacuum in the eastern. Whether 
| both enter the same market territory in| 
the other four States is not shown. How- | 
ever, there is evidence that sales by Vac- | 
uum in New York and the Eastern States | 
are merely incidental to the running of | 
crude for lubricants, are irregular and | 
are confined to a few large purchasers, | 











with no household trade. 

As to Miscellaneous Products, both 
sell in eight States (New York, Con- | 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Louisiana, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania) but substantial quantities only | 
in New York and Pennsylvania. In New 
York, Socony sells 957,126 barrels, Vac- 


uum 7,796 barrels; in Pennsylvania, 
Socony 2,100 barrels, Vacuum 12,501 
barrels. The evidence is that, because 


it refines selected crudes, the quantity | 
of Vacuum production of Miscellaneous | 
Products is small. 


Lessened Degree of 
| Rivalry Noted 

| As to lubricants (of all kinds), the | 
| two sell in every one of the twenty-nine | 


| 


States where Socony markets lubricants | 


—Vacuum selling in each of the United 
States. In Utah and Nevada, the sales 
by Socony are negligible (Utah, 62 bar- | 
rels and Nevada 424 barrels). While| 
there is no evidence as to meeting in 
the same tharkets in these States yet) 
it seems fairly inferable from the char- 
acter of the product and the business 
| distribution methods of Vacuum that | 
there is competition in these States in| 
so far as location of markets is con- | 
cerned. As to Lubricating oils other | 


nies Said to Reflect Existing 





sumption that there is competition, vary- 
ing rather widely in character of prod- 
uct and extent of sales, in each of the 
twenty-nine States. An examination of 
Government exhibit 1C* shows the tend- 
ency of Vacuum toward Premium Motor 
Oils and of Socony toward Other Motor 
Oils—of its total sales of both classes 
in competitive States (380,627 barrels), 
Vacuum sold 360,073 barrels or 94.6% 
of Premium; while, of its total sales of 
both in such territory (571,104 barrels), 
Socony sold 429,956 barrels or 75.2% of 
Other Motor Oils; also of total sales in 
such States by both companies of Pre- 
mium Motor Oils (521,776 barrels) Vac- 
uum sold 380,627 barrels or 72.9% while 
of such total sales of Other Motor Oils 
(450,510 barrels) Socony sold 429,956 
barrels or 95.6%. The companies con- 
tend that there is no real competition 
in automobile oils because Vacuum spe- 
cializes in Premium Oils. The above 
figures show that this specialization af- 
fects the competition but that it does 
not prevent or control it. In the first 
place, both sell Premium Oils; in the 
second, Premium and Other Motor Oils 
are both used for the same purpose and 
the difference in cost is very slight (five 
or ten cents a quart) so that the com- 
petition exists, though in lessened de- 
gree. 


Advantages of Integrated 


Companies Considered 


Generalizing the result of the above 
description as to the various petroleum ! 
products, it is fair to say that there is 
little real existing substantial inter- 
company competition (in the United 
States) shown in thrée (kerosene, fuel, 
diesel, gas and furnace oils and miscel- | 
laneous products) of the five classes of | 
petroleum products. "As to the other | 
two products (gasoline and lubricants), | 
there is active competition in western | 
and central New York and, to some de- | 
gree, in other parts of New York in; 
gasoline; there is competition of varying 
intensity in automobile lubricants in | 
every State (twenty-nine States) where 
Socony sells such and there is cubatan:| 
tial competition in three types of indus- 
trial oils in New York and New Eng- | 
land and, to a less degree, in one type | 
of industrial oils in the “Southwest.” 
This is the existing competition which 
will disappear through the merger. 

In most cases of this character, the! 
discussion of inter-company competition | 
may well be confined to the actual exist- | 
ing competition and future—“potential” | 
—competition may be passed over with | 
the thought that it will follow normal | 
lines of business development. In this | 
case, however, there is an unusual situ- | 
ation affecting this future competition | 





|which will very probably influence the | 


development of these two_ businesses. 
The situation, in this regard, should be 
examined in order that the entire com- 
petitive status as between these two 
companies may be thoroughly under- 
stood. This feature is the rather press- 
ing urge for expansion of the business. | 
The reasons for this urgevare somewhat 
different as to the two companies and | 
the necessity therefor differs in degree. | 

The industry, as a whole, is thoroughly | 
into the stage of integrated companies, | 
which means that such a company owns | 
or controls crude production, pipe lines | 
and tank cars, refineries to work up the | 
crude and marketing organizations to 
sell the refined products—with special 
emphasis, as to marketing, upon the op- | 
eration or control of retail automobile 
outlets. The superior business position 
of such an integrated company is evi- 
dent. Among these advantages are the 
ability to make up temporary losses in | 
one stage of the business by profits in 
another; to be independent of outside 
supplies and operations; to have a con- 
sistently sustained business and to se- 
cure the ultimate profits of the entire 


| world. With Socony, the inducement is 





Conditions o 





subsidiaries by Socony, by the similar 
purchase of subsidiaries by Vacuum and 
by such character of purchases by many 
other companies as shown in this evi- 
dence. As a rule, these purchases by 
these and other companies have been of 
established independent marketing or- 
ganizations rather local in character and 
situated in the territories whereinto the 
purchaser desired to expand. 

As shown above, the foreign business 
of these two companies, both as to ter- 
ritories and products, complements each 
other and a merger would result in a 
much broader and stronger business 
situation for Socony abroad. In this 
country the same is true with the addi- 
tional reason that in New York State 
Socony would not only enlarge its mar- 
keting outlets but would be relieved of 
one competitor in a portion of the ter- 
ritory where it has many outlets. If the 
doing away with this local competition 
would result in monopoly or a threat of 
such that alone would be a serious ob- 
jection, if not a sufficient bar, to the 
merger but that is not true because it 
is in that very area that Socony meets 
some of its keenest competition from 
many other companies. Another serious 
consideration is that Vacuum has a 
world-wide, and long established and 
widely advertised, reputation for making 
high grade lubricants while Socony (al- 
though it makes some high grade lubri- 
cants) has never specialized therein and 
has no such position in the business 


Object in Co 


automobile lubricants. in this country. 
It is clear that it was to meet this situ- 
ation and to protect its high grade auto- 
mobile lubricant business that Vacuum, 
about four years ago, began to acquire 
crude production and retail outlets where 
it retailed its gas (which it had formerly 
sold: wholesale, as in the nature of a 
by-product of its lubricants manufac- 
ture). So far, its acquisition of crude 
fields is small and it now has retail 
outlets for practically all of the gas 
coming from its refineries. Yet it has 
so spent about $36,000,000 in four years 
and incurred further substantial obliga- 
tions for such purposes. 

When the above is considered in con- 
nection with the facts that the lubricant 
business of Vacuum extends into every 
State; that, so far, Vacuum has acquired 


expansion. outlets (owned or controlled) in only 
: eight States, and not extensively in six 
Need for Outlets of those, and that there is no reason 


to suppose the tendency of other com- 
panies to continue to acquire the most 
‘desirable outlets will in anywise dimin- 
ish, it is clear that the position of the 
Vacuum automobile lubricant business 
in the United States is unsafe and it 
is highly questionable whether the com- 
pany can meet the situation quickly 
enough to avoid grave loss. Under pres- 
jent and clear future conditions, it must 
have retail outlets at which gasoline as 
well as its lubricants can be furnished. 
It must try to cover the United States, 
in a business sense. It must “acquire 
crude production and build refineries to 
produce gasoline or it must purchase 
such crude or such gasoline. The tend- 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Covering Nation 


As to Vacuum the situation is more 
urgent. The natural expansion (partic- 
ularly of integrated companies) by pur- | 
chase of existing marketing outlets and 
the decided tendency to exclude other | 
gasolines and automobile lubricants 
from such outlets has positively reduced 
the retail outlets for such Vacuum lubri- 
cants in this country, In the last four 
years such loss has reached 19.2% and 
this loss is not entirely covered by 
amount because the absorption tendency 
is naturally and actually of the better 
character of outlets. This presents a 
decided menace to the sale of Vacuum 











Federal Safety Appliance Act—Liability of railroad for injuries—Violation as 
proximate cause—Defective coupler and draw bar as proximate cause of death 
of conductor who fell from bridge— 


A railroad company which operated a freight train with defective couplers 
and draw bars, in violation of the Federal Safety Appliance Act, was not, by 
reason thereof, liable for the death of the conductor of the train who fell from 
a bridge on which the train had stopped by reason of such defects, while attempt- 
ing to walk between the train and the edge of the bridge in order to locate and 
remedy the trouble, because of the absence of a footpath and guard railings 
along the abutments of the bridge, since the defective coupler and draw bar was 
not the proximate cause of the conductor’s death, inasmuch as the fall had no 
direct relation to the defects, although the failure of the appliance to work 
created the condition whereby he happened to be at the place where he fell, and 
since the violation of the Safety Appliance Act makes a railroad liable only 
where the failure of the appliance.not only creates a condition under which, or 
-an incidental situation in which, the employe is injured, but where the defective 
appliance is itself an efficient cause of or the instrumentality through which the 
injury is directly brought about. 

Reetz, Adminz., v. The Chicago & Erie Railroad Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5596, 
Jan. 6, 1931. 





Insurance—Liability insurance—Limitation of liability—Judgment awarding 
oo in specified amounts to two persons as two judgments within meaning 
of policy— 

A taxicab company’s insurer whose policy limited the insurer’s liability to 
the sum of $5,000 for “any one judgment” for injuries to or the death of “any 
one person,” was liable thereunder for $5,000 damages awarded to a husband 
and also for $2,000 damages awarded to the wife for injuries sustained in a 
collision of the automobile in which they were riding with one of the company’s 
cabs, although the damages were awarded in a single action with only one 
complaint and the judgment awarding damages to both was in the form of a 
single judgment, since the judgment was in effect two single judgments for 


Avuruorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
Pus.isHep WitHoUuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


+ 











f Industry 








mbination Considered 
Expansion Rather Than Monopoly 





Development of Business Organizations Said 
To Be Logical Step to Counteract Effect 
Of Future Competition 


ency of the industry makes such pur- 
chases to support such a far flung and 
extensive business decidedly dubious, if 
not perilous. The prime inducement 
moving Vacuum is not so much expan- 
sion but rather protection. 

To summarize this “potential” compe- 
tition, the condition is that there is no 
way of estimating it except to say that 
it is reasonably certain that Vacuum 
must continue its expansion as rapidly 
and as extensively as its resources will 
prudently permit. Where this expansion 
will take place and what competitors it 
will meet cannot be even guessed be- 
cause it is now selling all of its own 
output of gasoline and gasoline is the 
key to such expansion. Socony will con- 
tinue to expand. 

From the above, it is clear that there 
are sound business reasons for this 
|merger which are entirely sufficient and 
are wholly unconnected with any design 
|to create a monopoly. Where there are 
such reasons and no design (as here) to 
create a monopoly or to proceed toward 
monopoly thereby, such merger is not 
forbidden unless it naturally results in 
monopoly or the serious threat of mo- 
nopoly. Whether such results are prob- 
able depends upon the entire related 
business situation. That situation is 
much broader than these two companies 
and requires examination. 

The publication of the opinion, in- 
cluding that portion dealing with 
the probable effect of the proposed 
merger on the oil industry and stat- 
ing the conclusions of the court, will 
be concluded in the issue of Feb. 16. 





Crackleproof Writing Paper 
Developed for Use on Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“finger” their manuscript, close to the 
microphone, with the result that a loud 
rattling is picked up on the’ receiving set, 
which sounds more like a bass drum than 
the rustling of paper. 


Ordinary bond and high grade papers 
are made from woodpulp or from good 
grades of cotton or linen rags. The new 
paper, however, is made from cotton 
sheeting of loose, plain weave. It takes 
typewriting or ink without blurring, and 
produces clear carbons. All forms of 
printing, embossing and engraving may 
be put on the paper. 

Although the product has been com- 
mercially available for some time its 
use has not yet become quite universal. 
The amount of paper thus far manu- 
factured, if spread end to end, would 
reach from New York to Texas, or a dis- 
tance of about 1,200 miles. 








Laws on Irrigation 


Of 17 States Compiled 


Provisions Grouped in Federal 
Bulletin for Comparison 


therefore, the only country where there 
is real competition in gasoline and kero- 
sene is Syria (including Cyprus and 
Cilicia); that the only place where both 
sell fuel, diesel and gas oils in appreci- 
able quantities is Cairo-Sudan-Palestine 
and Socony there supplies what Vacuum 
sells; that as to miscellaneous products, | 
both sell appreciable quantities only in 
two countries (South Africa and Austra- 
lia) in the former of which Vacuum sells 
but 3,556 barrels while in the latter 
Socony sells but 1,121 barrels. Thus it 
is evident that as to gasoline, kerosene, 
fuel, etc., oils and miscellaneous products 
the competition between these two com- 
panies abroad is relatively inconsequen- 
tial. The status as to lubricants re- 
quires some further examination to un- 
derstand the actual situation. 


These companies sold respective totals 
in eighteen countries of 680,207 barrels 
(Socony) and 639,349 barrels (Vacuum) 
of lubricants. However, “lubricants” 
a broad term covering many kinds of 
lubricants for very different and various 
uses. Hence it does not necessarily fol- 
low that two companies which are selling 
“lubricants” in the same country or even 
in the same market are in competition— 
they may be selling entirely different 
characters of lubricants to entirely dif- 


is 


tion in the note shows that both com- 
panies market substantial quantities in 
|cnly four States (New York, Iowa, Mis- 
{souri' and Wisconsin). In Missouri, the 
sales by Socony are entirely in the west- 
ern part of the State through its subsid- 
iary, the White Eagle Company, while 
those by Vacuum are entirely in or near 
St. Louis from its “skimming” plant in 
East St. Louis—these selling fields, about 
250 miles apart, can hardly be competi- 
tive in any substantial sense. In Iowa, 
Vacuum has five service stations in five 
places and 18 dealer outlets in 16 places 


while Socony has 12 stations in 9 places | 


and 52 dealers in 42 places—the evidence 
does not show the location of these places 
and it is therefore impossible to know 


to what extent they are in real competi- | 


tion. In Wisconsin, Socony has 42 sta- 
tions in 32 places and 92 dealers in 69 


places, while Vacuum has 63 stations in | 


“These types with amounts of each sold 
by each company in each country is shown 
on Government Exhbiit 2B from which the 








statistics are here taken. Of these types, 
there are five in which one or the other! 
company made no sales (Tanners Oil, Vac- 
juum sold 7,489 barrels; Gargoyle Spec. Cyl. 
Oils, Vacuum sold 53,798 barrels; Process 
Oil, Socony sold 185,491 barrels; Mineral 


Seal, Absorb, Torch and Signal Oil, Socony 





|than automobile, there is some further | business, from the raw production all 


light in the evidence. As to New York|the way to the retail of the finished 
and New England there is substantial | products. r 
selling by both in only three classes| grated companies and the whole tend- 
(Other Cylinder Oils, High Grade Spe- 'ency of the industry is in that direction. 
cialty Machine and Engine Oils and|It is this situation which is the main 


There are quite a few inte- | 









sold 7,426 barrels; Base Oils, Socony sold 
ferent characters of customers. There- 27,045 barrels), In the remaining nine 
fore, it is material to. ascertain the types, the respective sales are as follows: 
character of lubricants and of uses “ Socony Vacuum Coun- 
therefor represented by the figures just) |. Rolie d - Ol —. bbis. tries | 
stated above. The lubricants sold by Premium Motor Oils 12,271 46,007 8 
ies ji tien “| Other Motor Oils.... 68,783 11 
these companies in these countries are! Googe a 30973 11 
classified into fourteen “types.”” | Transformer Oils... 5,547 14 
v tae. , | Marine Oils ........ 5,007 13 
Competitive Factor Found Other Cyl. Oils... 54,054 15 
Of Limited Importance High Grade Spec. ... «- ‘ r : 
Mach. Eng. Oils 9,606 3,097 16 
The above statements and footnotes as | Other Mach. and En- 
to the inter-company foreign competi-; gine Oils .». 269,500 114,269 17 
tion lead to the general conclusion that;Sundries ..........- 14,741 10,811 14 
there is practically no substantial exist- "io a aoa 
ing competition except in nine types of : ee ae 
: ° = : r se als a 2ars at 67.6% 
lubricants, representing about two-thirds From these totals it appears that 67.6% of 
> - ; ; ; the same classes of lubricants sold abroad 
of the total foreign lubricants sales of |}, socony and 60.7% of those sold by Vae- 
each and that the force of such competi- uum are in common markets. But an 
tion is affected as to several types in/|analysis of this competition (as shown by 
several countries by the facts set forth.|Government Exhibit 2B) reveals that in | 
Another consideration may be stated in/ some instances the competition is not sub- 
this connection. We have taken the trade ee oe ee Oe es aa 
in each country in which both do the! ? ' . ; eS Oo 


same character of business as competi- 

“The statistics employed in the following 
discussion of foreign trade of these two 
companies are largely taken from Govern- 
ment Exhibits 2A and 2B. 

"In two instances, the countries are 
grouped as to Vacuum statistics: South 
China, Indo-China, Siam, Philippines, Dutch 
East Indies and Straits Settlements being in 
one group and India (including Arabia and 
Persia), Burma and Ceylon being in an- 
other. In the first group, Socony sold 78,- 
007 barrels, Vacuum 86,536 barrels; in the 
second, Socony sold 255,007 barrels, Vacuum 
84,068 barrels. The other nine countries, 
with sales, are: North China, Socony 103,- 
486 barrels, Vacuum 16,710 barrels; Japan 
(including Korea and Formosa), Socony 90,- 
425 barrels, Vacuum 80,699 barrels; Syria 
(inéluding Cyprus and Cilicia), Socony 4,- 
845 barrels, Vacuum 4,197 barrels; Greece, 





Socony 20,123 barrels, Vacuum 5,665 barrels; 
Turkey. Socony 19,015 barrels, Vacuum 2,- 
226 barrels; Jugo-Slavia, Socony 58,051 bar- 
rels, Vacuum 9,811 barrels; South Africa, 
Socony 17,747 barrels, Vacuum 90,933 bar- 
rels; Australia, Socony 33,028 barrels, 


Vacuum 168,860 barrels; Canada, Socony 50% 
barrels, Vacuum 90,654 barrels. 





, Other Motor Oils, Vacuum sells only 58 bar- 


jrels in Turkey, while Socony sells 9,132; 
Grease, Vacuum sells only 78 barrels in 
Turkey while Socony sells 937; Marine Oils, 
Socony sells only 17 barrels in Jugo-Slavia 
while Vacuum sells 323; Other Cylinder 
Oils, Vacuum sells only 62 barrels in Tur-| 


key while Socony sells 1,111; High Grade 
Spec. Mach. Engine Oils, Socony sells only 1 
barrel in Syria (including Cyprus and Cili- 
cia) and only 28 barrels in Jugo-Slavia while 
Vacuum sells 1,071 and 2,554, respectively; 
Sundries, Socony sells 53 barrels 





only in 
South China, Indo-China, Siam, Philippines, | 
Dutch East Indies and Straits Settlements 
combined while Vacuum sells 1,476. 

“’Much of the data used will be taken from 
Government exhibits 1A, 1B, 3, 4, 93-98e, 94, 
126, 127b-127ce and 130. 

‘A table of these sales by States is as 
followse®* 

Socony Vacuum 
New York ... 9,880,978 538,701 
Massachusetts ....+- 3,583,75 6,939 
MEE, so Sind peg 64h 166 
Iowa 
Minnesota ..cccscccses 
Missouri ... 
Wisconsin 96,650 
Ohio 817 





| Pennsylvania 5,887 





Other Machine and Engine Oils) out of | motivating cause of this merger. 


eleven classes of such oils;* Socony sells | 


no Transformer, Tanners, Gargoyle, and 
practically no Marine Oils or High 
| Grade Specialty Oil while Vacuum sells 


no Mineral Seal, Torch, Signal and Ab-|company with crude production (actual 


sorbent or Base Qils and practically no 
Process, Thread Cutting, Quenching and 
Soluble Oils or Sundries. As to the 
| “Southwest” (Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
rsas, Louisiana and New Mexico), Socony 
sells only two classes of such oils (Other 
Cylinder’ Oils and Other Machine and 
Engine Oils) and Vacuum sells practi- 
cally no Other Cylinder Oils (366 bar- 
rels) and a relatively small amount of 
Other Machine and Engine Oils (1,851 
barrels). As to all other States, both 
sell only Marine Oils, of which Socony 


barrels) the Vacuum sales being 15,051 
barrels. 

At to automobile lubricants, the char- 
acter of the product and the marketing 
| methods of each company induce the as- 


|If these latter two could be expanded, | 
|its business would be increased. 


sells a comparatively small amount (781! erated by others. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


Effect of Merger on 
General Activity 
As to Socony—Socony is an integrated 


and potential) beyond the needs of its | 
present refining and marketing facilities. | 


Refin- 
eries are easily built by a financially | 
strong concern. The more difficult and | 
the more expensive matter is establish- | 
ment or procurement of marketing out- 
lets. Socony is financially strong, 
enough to expand in a large way. This | 
expansion as to markets can be either 
by establishment of new facilities or by | 
purchase of existing facilities now op- | 
The growth of the | 
industry has been such that the tend- | 
ency is toward both with accent prob- | 
ably on the latter method. This accent | 
is shown by the purchase of its present | 








+ 
* See Government Exhibit 1B which is as follows: | 
Analysis of Sales of Lubricating Oils Other Than Automotive Oils tby Socony 
| and by Vacuum in Various Groups of States in 1929 





(Barrels, 50 gations.) Socony, A; Vacuum, B. 
N. Y. and N. E. Southwest* Other States Miscellaneoust 

} A B B A B A B 
Transformer Oils 68,132 . 8,356 . 180,984 
Marine Oils 652 40,717 - 1,480 781 15,051 
Tanner's Oil ne - 8272 . 9 4,151 
| Process Oils 89,249 594 ‘ 5 | RP en ss 
| Min. Seal, Torch, 

Signal and Ab- 
| sorbent 18,108 r aa ae Sh epee ° 
| Base Oils SQ Ae aes 37,476 63,067 - 
Gargoyle Spec. Cyl. | 

(87c-$1.07 per gal.) 8,028 941 SOR 6. eae Ze Kee 2 
Other Cyl. Oils + 

(25ce-77e per gal.) 47,126 7,863 11,247 ee =e eas . 12,451 O66 Fue el 
High Grade Specialty 

Machine and En- 

gine Oil (50c- . 

$1.07 per gal.) 6,988 31,191 Cee” onwins . C0508. esis ne- amen ° 
Other Mach. and 

Eng. Oils (15c- 

49c per gal.).... 209,326 36,410 16.50 SF! Sevens 51,932 54,976 ..... - 
Thread Cutting, 
| Quenching & Solu- 

ble Oils 15,399 873 Per s 1,029 a ae a 
Sundries 20,404 794 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,897 ee . 

* Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico. 

* Rapeccente shipments f. 0. b. refinery to other oi] companies for the most part ex- 
ported. 


types of oil are manufactured. 
for purposes other than those indicated. 


* This exhibit is as follows: 





Barrels 50 gallons. 


| Premier Motor Oils Other Motor Oils Grease 
B A B A 
N. Y. and New England 57,534 98,561 295,552 5,626 29,064 6,825 
| Southwest? ge ee 1,700 44,997 101,462 2,568 9,325 560 
| Pacific Coast fe 18,917 59,766 21,627 3,412 2,281 back 
Middle West] ........-. 62,998 156,749 11,315 8,948 6,880 2,583 | 
WisewWRere ..-cccccccces i 302,056 a 17,242 522 20,075 
I en er 141,149 662,129 429,956 37,796 48,072 20,070 | 


* Vacuum acquired 


t The classifications employed herein refer to the primary uses for which the various 
Certain unascertainable amounts of these oils are used 


Anlysis of Sales of Automotive Lubricating Oils and Grease by Socony and by Vacuum* 
In Various Groups of States in 1929 


Socony, A; Vacuum, B. 


in 1930 subsidiaries which in 1929 sold 50,694 barrels of motor oils. | 
As these subsidiaries will now handle Vacuum branded products, this amount has, for the 
purpose of this table, been divided between Premium and other oils in the proportion in 
| which Vacuum’s own total sales were divided in 1929. 

+ Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico, 

t Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona and Nevada, 

|| Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
F i South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 





damages sustained by two different persons, within the meaning of the policy. 
Migatz et al. v. Jersey Mutual Casualty Insurance Co.; N. J. Ct. Err. and 


Appls., No. 60, Feb. 4, 1931. 





Marriage—Annullment—Marriage entered into for purpose of avoiding deporta- 


tion— 


A husband who knew before the marriage was entered into and consummated 


that his wife was marrying him to avoid 
ment of the marriage by reason thereof. 


Salzberg v. Salzberg; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No. 4, Feb. 4, 1931. 





Motor carriers—Regulation and operation—Ordinances—Injunction against en- 
forcement—Right to temporary injunction—Substantial claims of unconstitution- 
ality—Irreparable injury from denial of injunction— 

An interstate bus company suing in the Federal district court to enjoin the 
enforcement by a city of an ordinance requiring the company to file an insurance 
policy or give an indemnity bond to indemnify persons other than passengers 
against injury and to pay a highway maintenance and repair fee calculated 
upon a mileage basis and graduated in proportion to the seating capacity of the 


buses, on the ground that the ordinance 


was void in that it denied the company the equal protection of the laws and took 
its property without due process of law, contrary to the constitution of Michigan 
and the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, was entitled to a 
temporary injunction, pending a determination on the merits, under section 129 
of the Judicial Code, since the company’s claims of unconstitutionality were of 


a substantial character and the deniab of 


the company to apply for a license, give the required bond or procure the policy, 
and bind itself to the payments of the stipulated repair fees in order to avoid | 
prosecution, and would cause the company irreparable injury, and since the | 
damage to the city from the granting of the injunction would be trivial in that | 
it would merely postpone the collection of the fees. 


Interstate Transit, Inc., v. City of Detroit et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5493, Jan. 


6, 1931. 





Prohibition—Criminal prosecution—Evidence obtained during illegal search— 


Admissibility— 


Irrigation-district laws of 17 western 
‘States have been compiled in comparable 
form by the Department of Agriculture 
|in the publication entitled: “Summary 
of Irrigation District Statutes of West- 
ern States” (No. 103-M), the Depart- 
ment has just announced. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


The salient features of the irrigation- 
district laws of 17 western States have 
been compiled by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and are reported in form for 
ready comparison in Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication 103-M, entitled “Summary of 
Irrigation District Statutes of Western 
States.” The 17 States comprise the 
arid and semiarid region of the United 
States. 

The various provisions of the State 
statutes relating to irrigation districts 
are grouped under a number of main 
headings, the most important of which 
are as follows: Organization, district of- 
ficers, plan of procedure, bonds, certifi- 
cation of bonds by State, confirmation 
proceedings, construction of works, as- 
sessments, funds, inclusion and exclu- 
sion of lands after organization, coop- 
eration with other organizations, and dis- 
solution. 

The bulletin points out that while the 
statutes of other western States are 
based on the Wright Act of California, 
enacted in 1887, they differ from it in 
many essential points because of vary- 
ing physical conditions, customs, and 


deportation was not entitled to annull- 


was an income-producing measure and 


the temporary injunction would require 


Evidence obtained by South Dakota State officers during an illegal search, 
was not admissible in a liquor prosecution in a State court, since the rule mak- 
ing such evidence admissible, which had obtained in such State, has been aban- 
doned in favor of the so-called ‘‘Federal rule” under which evidence so obtained 


settled principles of public administra- 
tion. The experience in each State with 
the actual operation of irrigation dis- 


must be suppressed and excluded on timely objection thereto. 
State of South Dakota v. Gooder; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6916, Jan, 30, 1931. 





Search and seizure—Sufficiency of affidavit—Allegation on information and be- 
lief—Description of premises in possession of “John Doe”’— 

A search warrant issued om an affidavit alleging the facts stated therein on 
information and belief and stating the described premises to be in the possession 
of “John Doe” was insufficient for a search of the premises by South Dakota 
State officers and for the seizure of liquor found therein. 

State of South Dakota v. Gooder; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6916, Jan. 30, 1931. 





United States—Claims against—Damages under contract for reconditioning air- 
plane motors—Exclusiveness of remedy by petition to Secretary of War for ad- 


judication of claim— 


An engineering corporation which had contracted to recondition airplane en- 
gines for the United States, could recover in the Court of Claims the damages 
it had sustained because of the delay of the Government 1n furnishing necessary 
parts needed in performing the contract, 
because of extra freight charges incurred, although it had not petitioned the 
Secretary of War for a determination as to its right thereto under an article of 
the contract providing that “any claims, 


termined upon petition of the contractor 
the Secretary’s decision conclusive, since 


was permissive and not mandatory on the theory that the word “may” should 
be construed as “shall,” in view of other provisions of the contract that the 
contractor’s right to compensation in case of cancellation “shall” be determined | 
by a board to be created in a specified manner, and that the final decision as to 
changes “shall be made by the contracting officers,” since the use of the word 


“shall” in such provisions indicates that 


and not the word “may” if they had intended to make the remedy by petition 
to the Secretary of War mandatory instead of permissive. 


The Steel Products Engineering Co. v. 
Feb. 9, 1921. 





Zoning —“Farm”—Eighteen-acre estate— 
An 18-acre estate on which there were three hen houses, hoysing 3,000 chickens, 
an apple orchard and five acres in cultivation, was a “‘farm,” within the mean- 


ing of a town zoning by-law. 
Winship v. Inspector of Buildings of 
Jan. 30, 1931, 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


tricts has also developed dissimilarities. 
The presentation of the various features 
of these laws makes it easy to compare 
the statutes of one State with those of: 
another. 

The bulletin should be of interest to 
legislators and State administration of- 
ficers of the western States, and to offi- 
cers of irrigation districts. It may be 
obtained free, while the supply lasts, 
upon application to the Office of Infor- 
mation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 








Police Court Judge Named 
For District of Columbia 


President Hoover on Feb, 13 s€nt to 
the Senate for confirmation this nomi- 
nation: 


because of defective specifications and 


doubts or disputes * * * may be de- 
by the Secretary of War” and making To be a Judge of the Police Court, Dis- 
the remedy provided for by such article | trict of Columbia: Isaac R. Hitt, of the 
| District of Columbia. Reappointment. 






Calendars of the 
|| Court of Claims of the 
| United States 


For Feb. 16, 1931 

Law calendar: B-449, The Indians of the 
|Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, etc.; 
J-555, American Hide & Leather Co.; F-205, 
|The Creek Nation; L-262, The Seminole 
Nation; L-263, The Creek Nation; D-388,% q 
Robert Esnault-Pelterie. 4 

Trial calendar: K-197, Chicago Junction 
Railways & Union Stock Yards Co. et al.; 
J-245, Edna 8S. Singles; J-614, Joseph Tetley 
& Company, a corporation; J-667, H. T. 
| McKenney et al. 


the parties would have used such word 


United States; Ct. Cls, U. S., No. H-27, 





. 


Wakefield et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 











4 AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenteD HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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N ature of Club 
Activities Ruled 


Cordon Club of Chicago 
Formed to Foster Arts 
Not Classed Under Law as 
Social Organization 


The Cordon Club of Chicago is not a 
social club and hence the dues paid by its 
members are not subject to the Federal 
club dues tax, the Court of Claims has 
held. The evidence shows that the pre- 
dominating purpose of the club is to 
foster the arts, and that the social fea- 
tures are immaterial and incidental, the 
opinion declared. 





THE CORDON 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. K-349. 

JoHN F, McCarron and Ricuarp S. Fot- 
som for plaintiff; Grorce H. SosTER 
and CHarLes B. RuaG for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 9, 1981 


> WHALEY, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: 

This action is brought to recover taxes 
paid on dues of members of a club known 
as The Cordon, of Chicago, Ill. The 
sole question is whether The Cordon is a 
social club within the terms of the Rev- 
enue Acts in force during the years for 
which claim is made and the regulations 
of the Commissioner promulgated under 
the authority conferred by the acts. 
These acts and the regulations have been 
so often set forth in opinions of this 
court in similar cases it is unnecessary 
and will serve no special purpose to 
again set them out in full. 

That the tax is proper is assumed 
from its assessment and payment, and 
it is incumbent upon the plaintiff to show 
clearly it falls within the exempted class. 
Bank of Commerce v. Tennessee, 161 
U. S. 184. 

While the general rule is taxing acts 
should be liberally construed in favor 
of the taxpayer (Gould v. Gould, 245 
U. S. 151), exemption provisions are con- 
strued strictly in favor of the Govern- 
ment. Llewéllyn v. Harbison, 31 Fed. 
(2nd) 740; Commercial Health & Acci- 
dent Co. v. Pickering, 281 Fed. 539. 


Particular Facts Controlling 


Whether a club falls within the ex- 
emptions named must be clearly shown 
by the facts in each particular case. The 
purposes gleaned from the objective 
named in its constitution and by-laws, 
the activities of its members, and the 
general conduct of the club by its com- 
mittees, furnish a true index to the real 
character of the club. The regulations 
specify “any organization which main- 
tains quarters or arranges periodical 
dinners or meetings, for the purpose of 
affording its members an opportunity of 
congregating for social intercourse, is 
a ‘social * * * club or organization.’” 
Immediately, however, follows a qualifica- 
tion of great importance. It provides 
that if the social features are immaterial 
for the purposes of the organization and 
are subordinate and merely incidental to 
the active furtherance of a different and 
predominant purpose such as religion, 
the arts or business, then it is not a 
social club. The facts are fully set out 
in the findings and disclose fully and 
clearly this case falls within the exemp- 
tidns. 

The name Cordon means many strands 
woven together. This idea is carried out 
in the composition of its membership by 
the groups of those women interested in 
art, music, literature, drama, social work, 
and the professions representing the 
separate strands_and all the different 
groups or strands being brought or woven 
together in a common fellowship for the 
purpose of feminine culture. 

The charter sets forth, “2. The object 
for which it is formed is for the purpose 
of establishing a common meeting ground 
for the lovers of independence an@ self- 
expression whose vocations permit excur- 
sions beyond the domestic bounds.” It 
was organized by, and its membership 
is solely composed of, women artistically 
and professionally inclined and includes 
women who have rendered some notable 
service in civic and war work. 

The object to be attained is somewhat 
clouded by language which needs eluci- 
dation to be clearly comprehended, but 
by no stretch of the imagination can a 
clear social feature be deduced from it. 
On the contrary an analysis of this lan- 
guage shows that these women have a 
calling besides looking after domestic 
affairs; and that this club is created as 
a common meeting place for the purpose 
of showing their individualism, talents, 


Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





Several factors are involved in deter- 
mining whether a person who files a re- 
turn as the head of a family and cléims 
the personal exemption of $3,500 is to 
be thus classified. The element of either 
legal or financial dependency must exist. 
A parent who supports in his household 
dependent minor children, over whom he 
exercises family control, is entitled to 
this classification. Moreover, if he sup- 
ports and exercises family control over 
them, even though they have an income 
sufficient to support themselves, he still 
is classified as the head of a family. If, 
however, he does not support them but 
exercises family control, the common 
home being maintained, he can not be 
classified as the head of a family. 

In the absence of continuous residence 
together, whether or not a person with 
dependent relatives is the head of a fam- 
ily depends upon the character of the 
separation. If a father is absent on 
business, or a child away at school, or 
even on a visit, the common home being 
maintained, the $3,500 exemption is al- 
lowed. Moreover, if a parent is obliged 
to maintain his dependent children with 
relatives or in a boarding house, while 
he lives elsewhere, the exemption. still 
applies. If, however, without necessity, 
the dependent continuously makes his 
home elsewhere, his benefactor is not 
the head of a family. 

The same ruling applies to husband 
and wife “living together.” If occa- 
sionally and temporarily the wife is 
away on a visit or the husband on busi- 
ness, the common home being main- 
tained, the $3,500 exemption applies. 
The unavoidable absence of a wife or 
husband at a sanatorium does not pre- 
clude claiminy the exemption. But if 
the husband continuously makes his 
home at one place and the wife at an- 
other, they are not living together 
within the meaning of the act. 
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Invalidity of Tax Amendment 
Held Not to Constitute Repeal 


To Bar Dues Tax Provisions on Delaware Inheritance and Estate Assess- 


ments Are Construed to Stand as Though 1929 





Measure Had Not Been Enacted 


~ 


State of Delaware: Dover. 


The Delaware inheritance tax law was,;we direct our attention first to a con- 
not repealed because an amendment made | sideration of whether the inheritance tax 
by the 1929 Legislature was defective, | provisions are no longer in force. 


the State Supreme Court has held. 

The amendment attempted to make a 
change in the rates, but inadvertently 
struck out those sections defining the 
property subject to tax. The title to 
the 1929 amendment was defective and 
the law stands as though it was never 
enacted, the court held. The rates pro- 
vided by a 1927 amendment are there- 
fore effective, it ruled. 

The argument that the estate tax law 
was repealed also fails, the opinion de- 
clared, since that contention was based 
on an assumption that the inheritance 
tax law had become ineffective. 





WILMINGTON TRUST COMPANY ET AL. 


v. 
JOHN GILPIN HIGHFIELD ET AL. 
Delaware Supreme Court. 
Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
Before WorcoTt, Chancellor, Rice and 
RopNEY, JJ. 
Statement of the Case and Opinion 
Feb. 6, 1931 
These cases present the same ques- 
tions of law and were accordingly heard 
together. They call on us to determine 
whether or not the court below, erred 
in entering judgments in the first two 
cases against the defendants below for 
inheritance taxes alleged to be due from 
the estates of the decedents, whose ex- 
ecutors were sued on their administration 
bonds, and, in the last case, whether the 


In doing so it is sufficient for the pres- 
ent purposes to commence our recitation 
of the pertinent statutory inheritance tax 
enactments with the act of Mar. 24, 1917, 
found in 29 Delaware laws, chapter 7. 
That act wrote into chapter 6 of the code 
of 1915 the following provisions: 

146. Sec. 109. Property subject to: 
Rates: Exemptions. All property within 
the jurisdiction of this State, real and per- 
sonal, and every estate and interest therein, 
whether belonging to residents or nonresi- 
dents (except shares of the capital stock 


of corporations created under the laws of: 


this State then owned by persons within 
this State) which passes by will, or by the 
interests of laws of this State or by deed, 
grant, gift, or settlement (except in cases 
of a bona fide purchase for full considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth) made in 
contemplation of, or intended to take ef- 
fect in, possession or enjoyment, after the 
death of the grantor, donor, or settlor, to 
any person, or persons, bodies politic, or 
corporate, in trust or otherwise, shall be 
subject to taxation, as follows: 


Class A. (Stating degrees of relationship 
and rates of tax.) 

Class B. (Stating the same.) 

Class C. (Stating the same.) 


(The statute then proceeded to specify 
certain exemptions and to define “con, 
templation of death” as used in the sec- 
tion.) 


The next legislation on the subject | 


was the act approved Apr. 25, 1927, 35 
Delaware Laws, chapter 7. That act 


court below erred in entering judgment | Struck out all of the section just quoted 
against the defendant below for an down to the words “Class A” so as to 


estate alleged to 
of the decedent whose executor was 
similarly sued. 


Taxes Considered Due 
By Trial Court 


The cases were heard in the court be- 
low on cases stated, and the court be- 
low being of the opinion that the taxes 
were due dirécted judgments to be en- 
tered in accordance with the stipulations 
of the cases stated. The amounts of the 
judgments in the first two cases repre- 
sent the inheritance taxes claimed to be 
due as calculated under the schedules 
found in the act approved May 6, 1929 
(36 Del. Laws, ch. 7) and the amount of 
the judgment in the third case repre- 
sents the estate tax claimed to be due 
and calculated under the act approved 
Apr. 29, 1927 (35 Del. Laws, ch. 8). 

The questions involved are pure ques- 
ions of law arising upon the face of the 
statutes. No statement of facts is, there- 
fore, necessary. 

The opinion of the court sufficiently 
sets out the statutes and needs no sup- 
plementary statement for an understand- 
ing of the questions at issue. 

Opinion 

Wotcott, Chancellor, 
opinion of the court: 

These cases present two questions. The 
first one is, whether or not since May 6, 
1929, the date of the enactment of the 
act found in 36 Delaware Laws, Chap. 
7, by which an important section of the 
inheritance tax provisions of the Dela- 
ware Code attempted to be amended, the 
inheritance tax law has been in effect 
though not in form, repealed. The sec- 
ond question is, whether if the in- 
heritance tax provisions are ineffective, 
the Act of Apr. 29, 1927 (35 Delaware 
Laws, Chap. 8) by which an_ estate 
tax is imposed, is any longer in force. 
If the first question is answered in the 
affirmative, the second question thus 
calls for an answer. If, on the other 
hand, the first question is answered in 
the negative, the second one cannot arise. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the necessity 
of considering the second question is de- 
pendent upon the answer to the first, 
the logic of the situation suggests that 
PLLA LAL ALAA AD, 


and achievements to each other and 
thereby deriving inspiration and en- 
couragement from association with those 
having similar and diverse talents and 
individualities. 

Not a Local Club : 

The club’s membership list contains 
the names of many women who enjoy 
a world-wide reputation for outstand- 
ing accomplishments. The quarters of 
the club occupy a section of the seventh 
and eighth floors of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in Chicago. The lower floor is de- 
voted to the dining room, kitchen, coat 
and powder rooms, office and telephone 
space. The upper floor is connected with 
the lower floor by a stairway and con- 
sists of a lounge and library and two 
rooms for exhibitions of the works of its 
members. There are no living rooms and 
the club is not open on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Only luncheons and dinners are served 
and the average attendance is about 50. 
There are no card rooms, pool or billiard 
rooms, gymnasium, swimming pool or 
bowling alley. Dances have been . held 
but having proved a failure have been 
discontinued. The club opens at 10 
o’clock in the morning and closes at 8:30 
in the evening and for five weeks in the 
Summer months the club is entirely 
closed. 

Exhibitions are held in its rooms of 
paintings, etchings, designing, sculpture, 
embroidery, tapestry, needlework, hand- 
woven articles, embossed leather goods, 
artistic jewelry, and Indian blankets, the 
work of its members and outsiders. 
Lectures on the arts and literature cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects are provided 
and plays and musical compositions are 
written by members and are acted and 
sung by them. 

From what has been stated above, it 
is quite evident that from the object set 
out in its charter, the conduct of the club 
and the activities of its members, the 

redominating purpose of the club is to 
oster the arts, and its small social fea- 
tures are immaterial, subordinate, and 
merely incidental to the active further- 
ance of a different purpose. 

The plaintiff is not a social club within 
the meaning of section 801 of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921, section 501 
of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, 
and section 413 of the Revenue Act of 
1928. Aldine Club v. United States, 65 
C. Cls. 315; Chemists’ Club v. United 
States, 64 C. Cls. 156; Bankers’ Club v. 
United States, 69 C. Cls. 121; Washing- 
ton Club v. United States, 69 C. Cls, 621; 
Cosmos Club v. United States, No. H-218, 
decided June 16, 1930, 

The plaintiff is suing for the recovery 
of $21,551.78. Of this sum $11,711.78 
is barred by the statute of limitations. 
The plaintiff is entitled to a judgment 
against the defendant for $9,840 with 
interest thereon as provided by law. It 
is so ordered. 

WiiuiaMs, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
GREEN, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Jus- 
tice, concur, 


delivering the 


be due from the estate| make it read as follows: 


146. Sec. 109. Property subject to; rates; 
exemptions: Where real property is re- 
ferred to in sections 109 to 115, inclusive, 
of this chapter, it shall be deemed and held 
to mean real property actually situated 
within this State but not real property ac- 
tually situated without this State unless 
otherwise specified; and where personal 
property is referred to in said sections 109 


to 115, inclusive, it shall be deemed and’ 











| Ruling Made on Licensing 
Soda Fountains in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 13. 
A drug store which conducts a sandwich 
toaster in conjunction with its soda foun- 
tain must obtain a license as a restau- 
rant, the Alabama Attorney General’s of- 
fice has ruled. The fact that the store 
pays the regular soda fountain license 

fee is immaterial, the opinion held. 





held to mean all kinds of personal property 
whether tangible or intangible 
tangible property having an actual situs 
eee this State unless otherwise speci- 
ed. , 

The estates-of persons who at the time 
of their death were nonresidents of the 


State of Delaware, and the gifts and leg-' 


acies in the last will and testament of 
every such nonresident, and the distribu- 
tive shares of the intestate estate of every 
such nonresident shall be exempt from tax- 
ation in this State except the real property 
actually situated in this State of such 
nonresident and except also the tangible 
personal property of such nonresident hav- 
ing an actual situs in this State which real 
property and tangible personal property 
having an actual situs in this State shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 109 to 
115, inclusive, of this chapter. 

All property, real and personal, and every 
estate and interest therein, legal or equi- 
table, belonging to any person who at the 
time of ,his death was a resident of the 
State of Delaware, and which passes by will 


by deed, grant, gift, or settlement (except 
in cases of a bona fide purchase for full 
consideration in money or money’s worth) 
made in contemplation of death or intended 
to take effect in possession\or enjoyment 
after the death of the grantor, donor, or 
settlor to any person or persons, body 
politic, or corporate (whether resident or 
nonresident of this State) in trust or other- 
wise, shall be subject to the tax specified 
in this section; all tangible personal prop- 
erty having an actual situs in this State, 
jand all real property actually situated in 
this State and every estate and interest 
| therein, legal or equitable, belonging to 
!'any person who at the time of his death 
was not a resident of this State and which 
passes by will or intestacy, or by deed, gift 
or stttlement (except in cases of a bona 
i fide purchase for full consideration in 
money or money’s worth) made in contem- 
plation of death or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment after the death 
of the grantor, donor, or settlor to any 
person or persons, body politic, or cor- 
| porate (whether resident or nonresident of 
this State) in trust or otherwise shall be 
subject to the tax specified in this section. 

The next and final piece of legislation 
on the subject is found in the act en- 
| titled “An act to amend chapter 98 of the 
Revised Code of Delaware (1915), relat- 





Look carefully about your own neighbor- 
hood and you will realize that for every 


person out of a job, there are 


of your friends and neighbors working. 


Now, if you eight or nine who are work- 
ing will only get together and to the extent 


except | 


or by the intestate laws of this State, or; 
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Club dues tax—Social clubs— 


The club known as The Cordon of Chicago held not to be a social club, ‘sinee it 
is quite evident from the object set out in the charter, the conduct of the club 


and the activities of its members, 


that the predominating purpose of the club is 


to foster the arts, and that its small social features are immaterial and inci- 
dental.—The Cordon v. U. S. (C. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3831, Feb. 14, 1931. 


State Tax Decisions 


Delaware—Inheritance tax—Defective 1929 amendment did not render act in- 


valid— 


The 1929 amendment (36 Del. Laws, :c. 7) to that section of the Delaware 
inheritance tax law setting forth the rates of tax (Rev. Code §146, c. 6, §109) 
is invalid because the title fails to express its subject; accordingly the law stands 
as though the 1929 amendment had never been passed, and the rates provided 
by the 1927 amendment (35 Del. Laws, c. 7) to the section in question are ap- 
plicable—Wilmington Trust Co. v. Highfield. (Del. Sup, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 


3831, Feb. 14, 1981. 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Feb, 13. 
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jing to inheritance tax as the same has 


been amended,” approved May 6, 1929, 
86 Delaware Laws, chapter 7. That act 
in section 1 provided as follows: 

Section 1. That chapter 6 of the Revised 
Code of Delaware (1915) be and the same 
is hereby amended ay striking out all of 
146, section 109, after the first paragra h 
thereof, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(Then follows a series of classifica- 
tions starting with Class A and ending 
with Class D; and repeating the exemp- 
tion provisions and the definition of 
“contemplation of death” as found in 
the section in its 1917 and 1927 forms. 
The change in the classifications con- 
sisted only in this—that husbands and 
wives were more generously delt with.) 

Two points of criticism are directed 
against this act. One has to do with 
the title. It will be observed that the 
title of the act is: An act to.amend chap- 
ter 98 of the Code relating to inheri- 
tance taxes. Chapter 98 of the Code to 
which the title of the act refers deals 
generally with “Administration of Es- 
tates. egister of Wills.” There is a 
reference, however, in chapter 98 to the 
subject of inheritance taxes. It is found 
in section 79 thereof where the duty 
is laid on the Register of Wills to as- 
certain, collect and account for collateral 
inheritance taxes as provided in chap- 
ter 6. The body of the act amends chap- 





Opinion on Local Property 
Tax Bill in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Feb. 13. 
The bill (H. 124) providing for the 
segregation of real estate pe | tangible 
personal property for local taxation is 
constitutional, the South Dakota Attor- 
ney General’s office has advised the Joint 
Committee on Assessment and Taxation. 
Any possible objection would be re- 
moved by providing that a State prop- 
erty tax may be levied whenever it ap- 
pears to the director of taxation that 
the income from the replacement tax 
measures will not equal the two-mill levy 

amount, the opinion said. 


ter 6, 146 section 109 of the Code. 
section amended in the body is therefore 
part of a chapter different from that 
referred to in the title. 

In view of this situation, it is con- 
tended that the Act of 1929 is unconsti- 
tutional as violative of Article II, sec- 
tion 16 of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that “No bill or joint resolution, ex- 
cept bills appropriating money for pub- 
lic purposes, shall embrace more than one 
subject, which shall be expressed in its 


title.” If this contention be sound, then 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 








eight or nine 


you can afford it, give that one out of work 


something to do, you will be contributing 
the most helpful, constructive service possi- 
ble toward breaking up unemployment. 


For instanee, there are plenty of ways, 
right in your own home, of investing your 
money in labor and materials, putting in 
needed improvements, repairs, additions... 
and doing these things under most favorable 
circumstances. You are not wasting a penny. 
You are putting idle money to work profit- 


14 Paper walls 


property. 
6 


ably, productively, and patriotically—if 
promptly done. 


(b) Outside the House 


Give a Neighbor a Job 


Suppose you talk this over with your em- 
ployed neighbors and arrange right away to 
divide between you the labor of a man or 
two, for however long you can. 


Your duty as a citizen 

Be active in all community work which is 
meeting present conditions. Let your Mayor 
know you are behind him in all organized 
action providing employment. 


Your opportunity as an individual 
Make all proper purchases possible. Give 


employment by starting repairs, painting, 
etc., which add to the value of your 


The | 
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| Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Reveue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
| marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of H. H. Hart j 
Estate of H. H. Hart, The Bank of 
California National Association, trustee, 
San Francisco, Calif,, Overassessments 
of income tax in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1918, $21,- 
805.11; 1919, $26,465.38. 


The above overassessments are due to- 
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' 
t 


— 
.*: 


the elimination from the taxable incomes 


(as computed in a prior audit of the case) 
of the proportionate amounts of certain 
dividends received on the shares of the 
capital stocks of certain domestic cor- 
porations since, after a thorough inves- 
tigation and consideration of all the rele- 
vant data, it is determined that such 
amounts represent distributions made otft 
of earnings or profits accumulated prior 
to Mar. 1, 1913, and are exempt from tax- 
ation. Section 210(a), Revenue Act of 
1918; article 1543, Regulations 45, as* 
amended by T. D. 3206 (5 C. B. 29). 


Edward H. R. Green 


Edward H. R. Green, Terrell, Tex. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor’ 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows:. 
1922, $29,040. 

The overassessment results from the 
correction of an error in the computa-. 
|tion of the amount of surtax as made in 
the original return. Section 211(a)(2), 
Revenue Act of 1921. ‘ 


Electric Refrigerators Held 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Feb. 13. 


Dealers in electrical refrigerators are 
subject to the State tax imposed upon 





Supreme Court in the case of Hoffman 
& Crowell, Inc., v. William B. Harrison, 
Comptroller General. 


Even if electrical refrigerators are 


not designed primarily for the purpose, 
of manufacturing ice, 
manufacture it as a part of the cooling, 
| process, and therefore should be con- 





ject to the tax, the opinion ruled. 























they do actually. : 


sidered ice manufacturing machines sub; 


100 
Jobs 


ERE are 100 jobs. 

Not all are prac- 
tical at this time. But 
give the jobs you can— 
today—and add others 
as soon as weather 
permits. 


Construction, Repairs 


and Painting 


(a) Inside the House 


1 Repair furniture 


2 Reupholster 
furniture 


3 Refinish furniture 
4 Recover mat- 
tresses, etc. 
5 Stain floors 
6 Varnish floors 
7 Lay linoleum 
8 Build shelves 
9 Build bookcases 
10 Build cupboards 
11 Construct new 
partitions 
12 Construct wood 
boxes, etc. 


13 Repair walls 
i 


15 Paint walls 

16 Renovate plumbing 

17 Renovate water 
supply system 

18 Rebuild water 
tanks 


19 Rehang windows 


20 Reglaze broken 
windows 


21 Renovate electric 
light system 


22 Install new electric 
outlets 


23 Clean chimneys 
24 Paint woodwork 


25 Refinish picture 
frames 


26 Paint stair treads 
27 Repair locks 


28 Replace broken 
hardware 


29 Repair luggage 

30 Construct sun 
parlor 

31 Construct slee 
oe ping 


32 Mend cellar 
stairway 


33 Whitewash cellar 


34 Whitewash out- 
buildings 


85 Install curtain rods 
36 Repdir shades 

37 Insulate attic 

38 Clean grease traps 
39 Rebuild coal bins 
40 Paint cement floor 


41 Patch roof 

42 Reshingle roof 

43 Repair fences 

44 Paint fences 

45 Paint house 

46 Paint trim 

47 Mend shutters 

48 Paint shutters — 

49 Mend gutters 

50 Mend leaders 

51 Repair siding 

52 Point brickwork 

53 Renew weather- 
strips 

54 Repair garage 


55 Rehang garage 
doors 


56 Heat garage 


57 Construct out- 
buildings 


58 Construct sheds 


59 Build window 
boxes 


60 Repair footboards 
61 Build clothes reel 

62 Grade terrace, etc. 
63 Build concrete walks 
64 Build brick walks 

65 Move young trees 

66 Cut down brush 

67 Plow garden 


68 Renew sewage dis- 
posal system 
69 Mend cellar doors 


70 Repair flashing 


Cleaning, Washing 
and 


re 
Personal Services 
71 Clean out cellar 
72 Disinfect cellar 
73 Clean out attic 
74 Clean out store- 
rooms 
75 Wash floors 
76 Polish floors 
77 Wash windows 
78 Clean woodwork 
79 Clean wallpaper 
80 Wash ceilings 
81 Wash clothes 
82 Iron clothes 


83 Wash household 
linen 


84 Iron household 
linen 

85 Polish metalware 

86 Beat rugs 

87 Shovel snow 

88 Tidy up yard 

89 Wash and polish 
automobile 

90 Clean shoes daily 

91 Saw and pile wood 

92 Run errands ; 


93 Sew and mend 
clothes 


94 Press outer clothes 
95 Darn stockings, etc. 
96 Deliver packages 

97 Bring up coal 

98 Wash dishes 

99 Care for children 


100 Act ascompanion / 


President Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
Arthur Woods, Chairman 


Washington, D. C. 


Taxable as Ice Machines — 


dealers in ice machines, according to a _ 
decision just rendered by the Georgia: » 


» 



























































Excess Earnings 
Determined for 
*N.& W. Railroad 


oe 


Tentative Recapture Report 

. ByI. C. C. Places Amount 
At 16 Millions, Largest 
Sum Yet Estimated 


The largest sum which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ever at- 
tempted to recapture from a railroad un- 
der section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce. Act, involving one-half of earn- 
ings in excess of 6 per cent allowed a 
railroad on its investment, is involved in 
a tentative recapture report made pub- 
lic by the Commission Feb. 13 dealing 
with the excess earnings of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway. (Finance Docket 
No. 3865.) 

«~The recapture period involved is from | 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1926, during 
which the Commission determined that 
the Norfolk & Western had earned in 
excess of 6 per cent the sum of $31,698,- 
689, of which $15,849,344.51 was held to 
be recap: rable by the Government un- 
der the terms of section 15a of the act. 

The value of the carrier on Dec. 31, 
1926, for rate-making purposes, was 
fixed at $379,500,000. 

Right of Protest 

The railroad. was notified that any 
protest which it may desire to make in 
connection with the Commission’s tenta- 
tive findings, must be filed with the Com- 
mission on or before 40 days from Feb. ; 
13. In tbe event no protest is filed 
within that period, the report will be- 
come final. 
~ In its last annual report to Congress 
made early last December, and in sub- 
sequent comments and recommendations | 
on legislation pending in the Senate for 
revision of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the Commission urged repeal of section 
15a (the recapture provision) of the act, 
on the ground that experience has dem- 
onstrated recapture to be unworkable. 

Proceeding With Work 
‘ Pending action upon its recommenda- 
tions, however, the Commission is pro- 
ceeding with its task of valuing the Na- 
tion’s railroads, and in conjunction there- 
with, determining amounts to be recap- 
tured from the carriers under existing 


w. 
The Norfolk & Western is the second | 
Class I railroad involved in a recap-| 
ture proceeding, a report having been 
issued in connection with the excess 
earnings of the Richmond, Fredericks- | 
burg & Potomac Railway, a final decision | 
upon which is now pending. The rail- | 
road claimed a valuation on Dec. 3f, 1926, 
of $741,961,802.53, on which basis no ex- | 
cess earnings were made, but the Com- 
mission’s report differs considerably | 
from the claims made by the carrier. | 
_ Excerpts from the Commission’s tenta- | 
tive report on the Norfolk & Western | 
follow: 

This is a proceeding under section 15a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to de- 
termine and recover excess net railway: 
operating income received by the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company be- 
tween Sept. 1, 1920, and Dec. 31, 1926. 
This company, hereinafter called the car- 
rier, is a corporation of the State of 
Virginia, engaged in interstate transpor- 


3832) 
Railroads 


Aviation 


Gears Improved 
On Plane Carriers 


New Device Expected to Facili- 
tate Handling of Naval 
Aircraft 


New type arresting gear has been de- 
vised for installation on the aircraft 
carriers “Langley,” “Lexington,” and! 
“Saratoga,” officers of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, 
testified Jan. 23 before a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions, according’ to reports of hearings | 
just made public. 


| 





pulse merchandise,” or the selling of 
goods by arousing consumer desire, is 
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Shipping 


quently has such a free choice of places 
in which to buy, that he dominates _in- 


| Consumer Consideration Must Guide 
Retail Store’s Display, Says Dr. Klein 


* * 
Adoption of Modern Devices to Present Goods Attractively 
Is Declared to Be Bringing About a New Conception 
Of Merchandising Practice 


Recognition of the principle of “im-|means of ,swift movement and conse-|a dormant need, and arouse his posses- 


sive eagerness. 
You all know how that works out. 


tion of $190,000 for equipment of the 
three carriers with the perfected device, 
but Capt. John H. Towers, the Assistant 


Request was made for an appropria- | 


changing the physical character of retail 
| stores and bringing about a new concep- 
| tion of merchandising practice, Dr. Julius 


disputably the retailing situation. This: You go into a grocery store intent only} 
is a shopping age—the consumers are!on acquiring five pounds of sugar and 
doing the shopping—and the merchants|a couple of cakes of laundry soap. But 


; Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, | must cater to their wishes. 


Chief of the Bureau, testified that this | stated in an address Feb. 13. 


was “a very rough estimate.” 


Arresting gear for the “Saratoga” and 
“Lexington” originally cost $440,000, in- 
cluding experimental work, Comdr. S. 
M. Kraus, technical specialist, said. De- 


confidential by the Department of the 
Navy as a valuable military secret, it 


ment. 


“The gears on the ‘Langley’ are very 
old and are of an entirely obsolete type 
and not satisfactory for the modern 
planes,” Capt. Towers, explained. “The 
gears of the ‘Lexington’ and ‘Saratoga,’ 
while better than the ‘Langley’ type, are 
not entirely satisfactory.” 


Auto Mail Transport 
Involves 50 Million 


Miles During Year 


Motor Cars First Used in 
1901 in Buffalo on Shore 
Route, According to Post 
Office Department 


Delivery of United States mails by 


miles annually, as compared to the serv- 
ice first begun in 1901 involving seven 


route, according to information made 
= the Post Office Department, 
ed. lo. 


Consideration was first given the idea 


|} of carrying mails by automobile in 1899, 


it was stated, when bids were sought for 
automobile mail service in Chicago, but 


;none was received. 


First Tested in 1899 


Tests of automobiles for use in col- 
lection of mail from street letter boxes | 
were first undertaken in Buffalo, N. Y., | 
in 1899, according to the Department. | 
The results were satisfactory and in 1901 | 


tails of the original gear have been kept | 


was pointed out orally. at the Depart-| 


automobile now involves over 50,000,000 | 


daily trips over a four and one-half mile | 


Dr. Klein’s address was delivered by 
jradio over the network of the Columbia! 
Broadcasting System from Station 
WMAL in Washington, D. C. 

Studies by the Repartment of Com- 
merce, Dr. Klein said, have shown that | 
thousands of independent merchants | 
have been guided by preconceived ideas | 
|of what a store should be. The modern) 
store, in this intensive age of retailing, | 
he said, must be guided by consumer 
|consideration, by placing merchandise 
where the customer can reach it. 
Attractiveness is essential if the re- 
jtailer is to succeed, Dr. Klein pointed 
out, because women do the bulk of retail 
| buying and shun disorderly arrange- 
;ments. Adoption of modern display in-| 
| stallations which permit “the customers 
|and the goods to mix” have substantially 
| inereased sales and have helped to solve 
the retailers’ problems, he said. 
| Dr. Klein’s address, entitled “Model 
| Stores Mean Retail Profits,” follows in 
| full text: 
_There has been a torrent of discus- 
| Sion, during these past months, as to the| 
| causes of our present business difficul-| 
ties. I do not know of a more vital 
|1ssue now pending before the troubled | 
business community of the Nation than| 
the problem of bettering the status of 
| the retailer. 
| Please understand me correctly. 1! 
|most emphatically do not mean by that 
the bolstering up of that small percent- 
jage of hopelessly unfit shopkeepers who 
ought to go back to callings less per-| 
ilous than merchandising—callings they | 
may have left through the delusion that 
|success in retailing simply involves| 


Studies by the Department of Com- 
merce have shown that the trouble with, 
many shopkeepers has been that they | 
have had preconceived ideas about what 
a shop should be. They set up stores 
from the point of view of the merchant 
rather than that of the customers. 

In this intensive age of retailing that! 
formula must be revised. The consid- 
eration in modern stores can not be 
“What do I as a merchant like in the 
way of a retail store?” No, it is not a 
question of my preference at all. It 
must be “What does the public want, the | 
consumers—what kind of a store will 
they patronize?” 

One .major answer is: They will pa- 
tronize a store that is attractive, pleas- 
ing to the eye and satisfying to all the 
faculties by reason of its harmonious, 
orderly, convenient arrangement. So I 
propose to speak ,this evening about the 
physical characteristics of the independ- 





ent retail store as a factor in producing 
profits, 

The Department of Commerce has 
learned a good deal, I feel, about the 
kind of store that attracts customers. 
In cooperation with local interests, we 
carried out a searching study of the in- 
dependent grocery trade in Louisville, 
Ky. We believe that we found out a 
considerable number of things that were 
wrong with many such establishments. | 


Model Retail Grocery 
Set Up for Test 


One of the results was that creation of 
what the best authorities regarded as a 
model retail grocery store. Similar 
stores have been set up in Des Moines, 





| knowing how to tie up neat packages. | 
| Too Little Thought 
| Given to Retailer 


I have often maintained that our lead- | 
; ers of business thought, both official and | 
| otherwise, have given far too little at- 
tention to this vital task of helping the| 
retailer. Remember that he occupies 
what is by all odds the most crucial po-| 


Iowa; Jacksonville, Fla., and elsewhere. 
I shall tell you something later about 
the spread of the idea and the profits 
that have resulted. 

One great reason why the successful | 
retail store. today simply must be at- 
tractive is because women do by far the 
greater part of the retail buying; most 
experts calculate the proportion at about 
80 or 85 per cent. And we all know that 


|ture. He stands at the point where pro-| and cultivated feeling for beauty, for 


sition in our entire commercial struc-| Women have a very strong instinctive | 


omely order and appropriateness. 
‘ They are repelled by, and will shun, a 
hop that is dreary in appearance and 


duction, transportation, distribution, and | © 
all the other functions of this vast sys- | 
tem of economic action which we call/|§ 


|the first automobile route was operated | business come to an end and consump-| 


between the main post office and a postal 
station located at the Pan American Ex- 
position grounds in Buffalo. The distance 
was 4% miles and seven trips daily were 
made, averaging 35 minutes per trip. 
Before 1913 all automobiles used in col- 
lecting mail from letter boxes or for 
transportation between main post offices, 





tation by steam failroad. 
Location of Tracks | 
On Aug. 31, 1920, it operated 2,166.753 | 
miles of first main track, 562.885 miles | 
of other main tracks, and 1,488.271 miles} 
of yard tracks and sidings. The prin- 
cipal main line extended from Lambert’s 
Point on Chesapeake Bay, near Norfolk, 
Va., via Petersburg, Va.; Lynchburg, Va. 
Roanoke, Va., 


and Portsmouth, Ohio, | 
Ohio. Other main! 


to Columbus, 
lines extended from. Lynchburg to| 


were furnished under contract. With the 


a need for Government-owned motor 
vehicles was created. Early in that year 
20 four-wheel, 1,500-pound machines and 


purchased and operated by the Post Of- 
fice Department. 
1,000 Cities Motorized 
Motor vehicle service has grown since 
1916 until it now includes about 1,000 
cities, using approximately 10,000 trucks, 





Durham, N. C., from Hagerstown, Md.,| 
via Roanoke to Winston Salem, N. C.,| 
from Walton, Va., to Bristol, Va., from| 
Graham, Va., to Norton, Va., and from| 
Portsmouth to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
On Dec. 31, 1926, the operated prop- 
erty consisted of 2,210.660 miles of first | 
main tracks, 629.401 miles of other main | 
tracks and 1,594.886 miles of yard tracks | 
and sidings. The increase in the oper-| 
ated mileage during the recapture pe- | 
riods resulted from the construction of | 
many new branches and from the ac. | 
quisition by purchase or lease of the | 
railroad properties of the Wiliamson and} 
Pond Creek Railroad Company, the Tug| 
River and Kentucky Railroad Company, | 
and the Buck Creek Railroad Company. | 
During the periods there were also nu-| 
merous minor abandonments by the car-| 
Tier, | 
. | 
Returns to recapture orders.—In re-| 
sponse to general orders issued by us to| 
all railroads subject to section 15a of | 
the act, the carrier filed reports of the! 
value claimed by it for the property| 
used by it in the service of transporta- 
tion during the periods here involved, 
the net railway operating income for 
those periods, and other information for! 
the determination of excess income. | 
On the basis of the values and the net 
railway operating income claimed, no| 
excess is reported. The carrier errone-| 
ously included in its returns for the| 
last four months of 1920 the net rail-! 
way operating income or deficit and 
the alleged values of the properties of 
the Williamson & Pond Creek Railroad 
Company and the Tug River & Ken-|! 
tucky Railroad Company. These roads 


were separately operated prior to Jan. | 


1, 1921, and did not constitute a part 
of the carrier’s system until after that 
date. 
of the reports is as follows: 

(The tabulated summary 
will be found at the bottom of adjoining 
column.) 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier and its 


lessors in road and equipment, including | 


land, on the day preceding each recap- 
ture period herein considered, as stated 
in their books, was as follows: 
Dec. 31, 1921 .......$319,598,752.93 
Dec. 31, 1922 ....... 330,358,920.62 
Dec. 31, 1923 ... 336,326,515.55 
. Dec. 31. 1924 362,211,138.29 
Dec. 31, 1925 386,666,946.53 


Cost of reproduction.—The cost of re-| 


production new and the cost of repro- 


duction less depreciation of all common- | 


carrier property, other than land and ma- 
terial and supplies, used by the carrier, 
determined by a consideration of prices 
current during a period of years, includ- 
ing the recapture years, are shown be- 
ow: 


Cost of reproduction new, A; cost of re-| 


production less depreciation, B 
A 


Dec, 31, 1921 
Dec. 31, 1922 
. 31, 1923 
. $1, 1924 


B 
$337,404,393 
342,225,663 
347,754,560 
365,617,066 
31, 1925 ... 502,688,100 383,985,217 
31, 1926 ... 509,198,620 386,115,025 
Capitalization.—The carrier and_ its 


. $466,976,743 
472,142,398 
469,643,729 
484,442,443 


A summarization of the details | 


(Table 1) | 


it was stated. Nearly 5,000 employes are 


| required in maintenance of government- 


owned trucks. 
In a recent fiscal year the Depart- 


ment’s trucks traveled nearly 50,000,000 | 


miles and rendered almost 15,000,060 
hours of service. There were nearly 9,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline consumed, al- 
most 500,000 gallons of oil, and approxi- 
mately 30,000 pneumatic, cushion and 
solid tires used. 
—Ueennnmantaeinaeiniininnsn De 
lessors had actually outstanding on the 
date of primary valuation $241,213,- 
411.02 par value of capital stock and 
long-term debt and from that date to 
Dec. 31, 1927, they issued or assumed 
capital stock or long-term debt aggregat- 
ing $95,995,422.28 par value, a total of 
$337,208,833.30, of which $280,757,402.91 
ve actually outstanding on Dec. 31, 

ie 

The carrier held eapital stock of its 
lessors par value $100,000, and they 
were indebted to the carrier for advances 
in a total sum of $1,296,002.91, but these 
amounts are not included in the ,total 
stated as actually outstanding. There is 
included in the foregoing, funded debt 
matured unpaid par value $6,000, issued 
by the carrier, which is so accounted for 
on the general balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1927. 


Conclusions as to value.—The values 
for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty used by the carrier in the service 
of transportation during the respective 
ponspture periods are found to be as fol- 
OWS: 


299 


523,000,000 
336,500,000 
349,000,000 
369,500,000 
379,500,000 
operating income.— 
| Based on the values and net railway 
operating income as found herein the 
|computation of excess net railway op- 


$ 


Excess net railway 


|erating income is stated in the table! 


below. (Table II.) 

An order will be entered requiring 
| the carrier to pay to us $15,849,344.51, 
which is the recapturable excess net rail- 
| Way operating income as shown above. 


1926 


“Based on the proportion of 6 per cen 
} the months of September to December, bo 


| 33.18 per cent. 
*+Last four months. 





$323,000,000 
336,500,000 
349,000,000 
369,500,000 
379,500,000 


' 1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Total . : 


$19,380,000 
20,190,000 
20,940,000 
22,170,000 
22,770,000 


$1 
1 


3 


‘ 
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tion begins. | 

Consequently, if anything impairs his| 
efficiency, if his shelves stagnate, if con- | 
gestion clogs his storeroom, if his profits | 
melt away, it is not going to be “just 
; too bad for him—a little extra business | 
; for the bankruptcy courts.” | 
| If I mention our -total bankruptcy | 
| losses last year at something over $600,-| 


“messy” in arrangement. And that is 
just the impression created by thousands 
of our old-fashioned retail stores, espe- 
cially in the smaller places. 

Ordinarily, the old-fashioned retailer’s 
store was dingy and unkempt. At its 
worst, it could be described as posi- 
tively greasy and frowsy. The merchant 
was careless about appearances because 
he felt reasonably assured of his clien- 


| institution of parcel post service in 1913, |900,000—a great deal of it through| tele. His goods were illogically (because 


21 three-wheel 800-pound vehicles were | 


{tragedies in retailing— please do not|heedlessly) arranged. And they were| 
: |not sold; they were bought. There is all 


!just yawn that “you had rather not be} : : 
| bothered with tiresome statistics.” Those | the difference in the world between those; 
| yO aspects. 


prodigious losses must be paid by some-| tw 

|one and, as usual, that means you and| Im the old-fashioned store, with its 
me and the rest of the army of 122,-| masses of goods on shelves extending 
000,000 consumers. | far up into the murky recesses under the 
' As our insurance friends would put/ Ceiling, the task of getting down some 
it, the commercial “life expectancy” of | desired article used to call for the com-| 
| most retailers is shockingly short. What/| bined qualities of an Alpine climber, pro- | 


bent on barricading himself behind bulky 


Table I.—Value, A; 6 per cent of value, B; net railway operating income, C: 
B C 


A 
$347,374,243.17 
351,900,286.12 
362,316,682.30 
369,370,158.65 
396,684,068.58 
640,843,287.16 
741,961,802.53 


| 30, 1917, bears to the total net railway operating income for the said three years, viz., 
‘ 


Table II.—Value for rate-making purposes, A; 6 per cent of value, B; net railway 
operating income, C; excess net railway operating income, D; amount recapturable, E: 
A B Cc D ; 


23,522,400.74 


41,574,186.59 


| have been the fateful items on the fever-|fessor of calisthenics, and vaudeville 
|charts of the unfortunates who have! 
| failed to survive the struggle? At once} 
}@ chorus of “specialists” arises to pre- 
sent an immediate diagnosis. 
Facing Competition 
Of Many Kinds 
Leaving out of account the influence 
of the present temporary depression, the | 
|ailing retailer, they assert, is being be-| 
deviled by a veritable phalanx of fire-| 
; breathing dragons, assailing him on| 
every hand—chain stores, mail-order 
houses and their retail branches, house- 
to-house soliciting, and other commer-| 
cial monsters similarly dire. 
I would not for a moment belittle that 
competitive factor. It is ever-present, | 
sometimes in most vicious, reprehensi- | 
ble form—and in those cases the propery 
measures of the law should be applied. | 
But it has been our experience here in| 
|the Department of Commerce, in the| 
course of endeavoring to help literally} 
|thousands of small retailers, that pos-| 
sibly many of their deeply-rooted trou- | 
bles lie much nearer home than they are 
sometimes willing to recognize. | 
It was the old Greeks who coined that | 
most concise of adages: “Know thyself.” | 
And a course of introspection—a frank 
}examination of one’s own establishment | 
and methods—could often work healing! 
| miracles in the modern retail trade. Be- 
{fore blaming our trouble on the fellow 
next door (and I am not saying that he| 
has nothing to do with it) let us make 
sure that there is nothing the matter| 
jright at home. 
I imagine that some of you may be a/| 
bit weary of the word “efficiency.” But, | 
nevertheless, one can hardly repeat too 
often that efficiency is the indispensable 
requisite for the independent retailer 
who expects his store to yield a satis- 
factory profit today. And store arrange- | 
ment—store appearance—forms a potent 
phase of efficiency that is too often 
slighted or completely overlooked. 
Retailers must bear in mind that the 
present-day market is a buyer’s market; 
the consumer is preeminent. There are 
so many stores, competition is so keen, 
the prospective customer has such ample 











$5,161.983.47 | 
14,479,836.30 
18,590,689.25 
20,008,866.08 
22,452,411.28 
31,510,952.39 
40,922,150.68 


$6,915,526,43" 
21,114,017.17 
21,739,000.94 
22,162,209.52 
23,801,044,11 
38,450,597.23 


44,517,708.15 


t that the net railway operating income for 
th inclusive, in the three years ended June 


8,339,021.87 

9,692,921.68 a 
$1,291,200.37 
5,156,050,84 
9,402,093.30 


$2,582,400.74 
10,312,101.67 
18,804,186.59 


2,482,101.67 


some moldy, 


|can capitalize this fact to his own sub- 


juggler. 
Shelves a Hiding Place 
Of Old Merchandise 


When the poor misguided merchant 
finally located the goods and got them 
down to terra firma, he did not quite| 
know whether to apply for a circus job 
on the flying trapeze or to retire quietly 
to the back room with a bottle of good 
liniment. | 

And when he was up in those eerie 
regions, he might accidentaly disinter 
moth-eaten merchandise | 
that he he had forgotten all about— 
bewhiskered pancake flour, or fur-bear- | 
ing egg-beaters, or something of the} 
sort—“dead wood” meaning probably 
nothing but dead loss. Seemingly, the 
idea was merely to “find a place to pile 
the stuff and get it out of the way” un- 
til some customer conceived the quite 
unaided notion that he might want a 
certain article. 

That was all wrong, of course. It 
showed a stupid, slugglish failure to ap- 
preciate human psychology. And it most 
assuredly is not in tune with the tempo} 
of today. The retail customer nowadays | 
is exceptionally keen and alert. His} 
mood requires that a vivid, direct, and| 
alluring appeal be directed to his 
faculties. 

His eyes are open—his mind is ac- 
tive—he is acutely receptive to colors, ; 
shapes, and suggestions either of pleas- 
ure or utility. He is volatile and impul- 
sive—and the shrewd retail merchant 





stantial benefit. 

That word “impulsive” is highly im- 
portant here and deserves a bit of study. 
A realization of its importance has given 
us the term “impulse merchandising,” 
the meaning of which is of course very 
simple. It refers to goods that the cus-! 
tomer had not been thinking about, and 
therefore had not expected to buy when 
he came into the store—but which ‘he is 
nevertheless impelled to purchase be- 
cause they catch his @ye, remind him of | 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just 
announced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24236. Southern Traffic Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et al. Unjust and unrea- 


and onions from points in Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota and points in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, in that they do not 
|}conform to the relationship prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
| Docket 13535, between the first-class rates 
/and the commodity rates between the same 
points of origin; also that the rates are 
unduly prejudicial. Ask for rates not to 


sonable rates on shipments of cabbages' 





exceed 30 per cent of the first-class rates 





vevesececere  $31,698,689,00 $15,849,344,51 


and reparation. 


while you are walking through the store 
you see, perhaps, some avocados (incor- 
rectly called “alligator pears”). You 
think: “They look delicious! They would 
not go bad at all.” You take one up 
and look at it. Memory and pleasurable 
anticipation get in their work. Soon 
you decide to buy. The cash register | 
rings again. For you the avocados were 
“impulse merchandise.” 

Maybe you step into a present-day 
drug store for a little bicarbonate of 
soda—and come out with an indigestible 
treatise on the Einstein theory. That 
may be wise or otherwise, but generally 
such impulses are pretty sound. You 
go into a men’s-furnishing store, let us 
say, to buy a pair of suspenders or a 
belt. , 

As you are passing among the tables 
something strikes you in the eye, rivet- 
ing your attention irresistibly. It is a 
display of neckties—a revel of gorgeous 
designs, with hues like a South Sea sun- 
set or a night-club salad. You pause. 
You view. You finger. You note the 
texture and the sheen. 

Spontaneously you picture yourself en- 
circled by an admiring bevy of starry- 
eyed damsels, like the chap in the ad-; 
vertisement who has mastered French or 
harmonica-playing in five lessons or has 
got hold of So-and-so’s smart-quip scrap- 
book. The result is you buy the sus- 
penders or belt that you came for—and 
a couple of ties—and maybe also a pair 
of heliotrope pajamas that have lured 
your wandering glances to a near-by ta- 
ble. “Impulse merchandise” again: 


Principles Ignored 
By Many Dealers 


All this may seem elementary—but 
you would be amazed at the number of ; 
storekeepers who have been ignoring th 
principle here involved, or giving it 
wholly inadequate attention. However, 
the progressive recognition of that prin- 
ciple ,is introducing drastic changes in; 
the arrangement and appearance of 
American retail stores—changes that 
mean bigger profits and more profitable | 
conditions. 

In the physical arrangement of | a 
model store, two cardinal purposes guide 
the wise retailer today. The first is the; 
effective stimulation of the customer's 
desire of possession, over as wide a range 
of goods as possible. The second is the 
swift and economical handling of the 
orders, with a minimum amount of waste 
motion. 

Let us continue, for a few moments, 
our examination of that first idea. The 
really old-fashioned retailer does little 
or nothing in his store to arouse ac- 
tively any new and spontaneous desires; 
for goods. He may pride himself on be- 
hen in reality he is 





ing conservative w 
only stodgy and obtuse. : 

He stacks up his things in a dull, 
towering, unappetizing array. He seems 


breastworks and keeping the obstreper- 
ous customer at bay. Wooden, metal, 
and glass obstructions are seemingly his 
pet delight—together with those high 
counters that are separated from the 
shelves only by a narrow, dusky gully 
in which he stands 
squirms along as he guardedly peers 
forth. ; 

“Mustn’t touch!” appears to be his 
motto with respect to his few modern 
nevelties as well as his staple lines. 
There is certainly nothing inviting in 
such a store-arrangement or merchan- | 
dising mood as that. 

The truly modern idea in retail-store| 
arrangement is diametrically opposite. 
The accepted principle now is to get the 
customers and the goods to mix. The 
dominant thought is: Get the customers 
to “circulating.” Throw the entire floor 
of the establishment open to the public. 
Away with things that obstruct the move- 
ment between the clerks and goods! En- 
courage self-service on the part of the 
customer—thus increasing sales and also 
reducing expense through the saving of 
part of the clerical effort. 

Above all things, pull down those lofty 
precipices of shelving and make every 
bit of merchandise accessible to both 
sight and touch, Arrange islands of dis- 
play tables in the center of the floor, 
thus making inspection and handling of 
merchandise as easy and convenient ,as 
poss:ble for the customer. Never com- 
pel a patron to stand and point. Sur- 
round him with merchandise on his own 
level. 

Place everything in the store at mod- 
erate heights—and, above the level of 
the goods, let the walls show clean, 
cheerful surfaces. “Let there be light!” 
is still good advice for shop keepers to- 
day, as it was at the very beginning of 
things some thousands of years ago— 
glowing yet mellow light to put the cus- 
tomer in a responsive mood and to aid 
him in hi’ examination of the goods. 

Use a bright decorative treatment, 
with vivid yet tasteful colors in the dis- 
plays. The “package age” which now 
prevails—in contrast to the old-fash- 
ioned handling of goods in bulk—lends 
itself admirably to the new spirit in 
decorative, colorful store-arrangement. 


Let Customer Acquaint 


Himself With Goods 


The fundamental principle of all this 
is: Let the customer acquaint himself 
freely with the goods, in an intimate 
and thoroughly agreeable environment. 

I am well aware, of course, that these 
principles do not apply to every kind of 
retail goods. You could not encourage 
all customers to get chummy with plat- 
inum pendants or pearl necklaces or} 
Rembrandt etchings or Venetian glass. 
Here the cases. and the care and the dig- 
nified restraint have an absolutely proper 
place. 3 

But in groceries, hardware, paints, 
haberdashery, and many drug-store ar- 
ticles, recent experience has amply 
proved that retail profits may be ma- 
terially enhanced by store arrangement 
such as I have just been briefly indicat- 
ing. Through it there comes an immense 
increase in the probability of selling 
“impulse merchandise.” 

There is a general agreement on the 
idea that such merchandise should be 
grouped by itself—segregated from the 


entrenched or 
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Autnorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herein. Berne 
Pustisnep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DAILy 


Postal 


Air Mail Service 
To Alberta Begun 


Final Link in Eastern Ameri- 
can and Canadian Route 
Is Established 


Establishment of the Winnipeg, St. 
Paul, Chicago and eastern Canada air 
mail route on Feb. 2 completes the final 
link in the service between eastern 
American and Canadian cities and the 
Province of Alberta, according to Vice 
Consul E. Eugene Herbert, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, in a report just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

A 30-hour mail and passenger service 
between New York and Regina will be 
effected by the new link, it is stated, 
and mail posted in the latter city wil 
be delivered in Miami, Fla., in 37 hours. 


Service 


Shipping Board 
Defers Order on 
‘Split Deliveries 


Grants Postponement for 
Two Months of Recent De- 
cision for Adjustment of 
Carload Rates 


Responding to a suggestion by the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, the 
Shipping Board has decided to grant a 
postponement of two months in the date 
of effectiveness of its recent order af- 


The completion of this link leaves only fecting “split delivery rates,” it was 


| unreasonable for future application, 


the gap between British Columbia and 
Alberta open in a coast-to-coast service, 
and it is expected that the Canadian 
government will eventually complete this 
section, providing air transportation 
service for both mail and passengers 
between the East and West. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


fast-moving, constantly-demanded sta- 
ple goods so far as such a separate 
classification proves practicable. 

And here we come upon the second 
vital point of store arrangement that I 
mentioned—namely, the necessity of 
rapid and relatively inexpensive handling 
of the goods purchased. That is an ele- 
ment in cost of operation and personnel- 
management that needs to be scrupu- 
lously watched and. effectively worked 
out. Sensible store arrangement can 
help mightly to solve the problem. 

If logical arrangement is lacking, if 
staple goods are heedlessly, inextricably 
mixed up with the less common “impulse 
merchandise,” if the clerks are kept 
dashing madly hither and yon to satisfy 
the shifting demands, we see nothing 
but a senseless increase of confusion, 
costs, and corns (on the feet of the 
harassed store staff). 


Time Saving Devices 


In Arrangement 


That is an unfortunate condition 
which, in the majority of cases, can be 
rather readily combated. In the model 
grocery stores that have been set up, the 
rapid-moving stock which does not need 
special display has been placed in the 
rear of the store within easy reach of 


the wrapping table and cash register. | 


Thus you save clerks’ steps in order-as- 
sembly and service to customers. 

I wish that I had more time to speak 
in detail about the stockroom, the han- 
dling of orders for’ delivery, the store 
entrance, the importance of attractive 
window dressing, the demonstrated dol- 
lars-and-cents value of artistic lighting, 
the provision of better ventilation and 
sanitation in the retail store, and simi- 
larly vital aspects of this whole matter. 
If there are, among my listeners, any 
storekeepers who care to write to me 
about specific problems of their own, I 
shall be very glad to answer their ques- 
tions to the best of my ability. 

I do want to mention, tersely, some 
of the practical results from the set- 
ting up of the model grocery stores in 
a number of cities. In Louisville many 
stores have been remodeled as a result, 
and the increase in sales in some cases 
has reached as high as 35 per cent. In 


stated orally at the Board Feb. 13. 
| ° The original order adopted Jan. 14 di- 
| rected that several carriers cease and de- 
sist from “undue and unreasonable prej- 
udice and undue and unreasonable pref- 
erence” and adjust their rates so that 
‘charges on shipments of carload quan- 
tity transported from Atlantic to Pa- 
cific ports shall not be more than A 
cents per 100 pounds below rates charged 
for transportation of similar quantity 
shipments “split delivered between Pa- 
i cific coast ports.” (The original order 
was printed in the issue of Jan. 16.) 
Carriers respondent in the case of As- 
sociated Jobbers and Manufacturers v. 
| American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
‘et al. affected by this decision include 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Arrow Line, 
California and Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany, Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
Dimon Steamship Corporation, Dollar 
Steamship Line, Isthmian Steamship 
Company, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.,. Munson-McCormick Line, 
Ocean Transport Company, Inc., Panama 
Mail Steamship Company, Panama Pa- 
cific Line, Quaker Line, Transmarine 
Corporation, and Williams Steamship Co., 
Inc., in addition to the American-Ha- 


.| waiian Company. 


The Isthmian company and the Ar- 
gonaut Line filed a suit in the southern 
|district court enjoining the order, and 
the Board, it was said, was advised by 
Judge Alfred C. Coxe to postpone the 
date of effectiveness of the decision. 
Judge Coxe informed the Board he had 
issued an order to show cause returnable 
Feb. 11. The order now will go into 
effect Apr. 14, it was said. 
wenn eee 


‘one store the simple installation of a 
new vegetable rack increased sales 10 
per cent in that department alone—and 
reduced spoilage, besides. J 

In one smaller city, nearby, every sin- 
gle grocery store has been remodeled. 
In Jacksonville, within a period of 60 
days, the model store was visited by 
more than 50,000 people—and more than 
100 Jacksonville merchants began plans 
to remodel their stores in accordance 
with the new principles. The fame of 
that store spread even to England, with 
articles and illustrations in the British 
trade press. 

For the group meetings at the model 
store in Des Moines, there was one per- 
son who registered from Jahannesburg, 
South Africa. All these facts, and many 
others, serve simply to reinforce the 
fact that I endeavored to state in the 
title of this little talk, namely, that 
“Model stores mean retail profits.” 





Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 13 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23116 and Related Cases,—D. E. Ryan 
Co. v. Great Northern Railway. Except 
as indicated herein, rates charged on po- 
tatoes, in carloads, from points in Minne- 
sota to Danville, Va., and certain destina- 
tions in North Carolina found applicable. 
Applicable rates found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 23304.—Sam Rosenthal v. Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railway. Rates on 
watermelons, in carloads, from certain 
points in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina to Harlem River, N. Y., 
found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial, Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22419—Dan M. Post v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. Rates 
on linseed’ oil, in carloads, over interstate 
routes from Nashville, Tenn., to Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 22038.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Carload minimum weight on zine 
by-products from points in New England 
to Brills and Trenton, N. J., found not 
to have been or to be unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 17517 oe Related Cases.—Rates on 
Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel Within State 
of Géorgia. Upon petition of defendants 
and respondents, criginal report and order 
(122 I. C. C. 133) and report and order on 
further hearing (140 I. C. C. 85) modified 
to the extent of not requiring the rates 
therein approved and prescribed to be main- 
tained on ground open-hearth basic slag, 
or basic phosphate slag. 

No. 15030, Sub. No. 1, and Related Cases. 
—Oscer Mayer & Co. v. New York Central 
Railroad. Rates on fresh meats, packing- 
house products, and green salted hides, in 
carloads, from Madison, Wis., to destina- 
tions east of the Illinois-Indiana line found 
Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 23644.—Corso & Lo Bianco v. South- 
ern Railway. Rates charged for wharfage 
and handling between ship side and cars 
at Charleston, S. C., of imported bananas, 
in carloads, destined to Pittsburgh and Do- 
nora, Pa., found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23598.—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rates charged on 
shipments of wheat, in carloads, from vari- 
ous points in the States of Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Coffeyville, Kans., there milled 
into products and the products reshipped to 
Marshall, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., and Clinton, 
Iowa, found applicable, but shipments found 
misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23544.—Sherman Concrete Pipe Co, 
v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate charged on 
one carload of concrete sewer pipe from 
North Little Rock, Ark., to Blomeyer, Mo., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23540.—Marion Machine, Foundry & 
Supply Co. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway. 1. Rates charged on 
steel sucker and pull rods in mixed carloads 
from Marion, Ind., to Conrad and Kevin, 
Mont., found inapplicable. 2. Applicable 
rates on the same commodities from and to 
the same points found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed, reparation awarded, 
and waiver of outstanding undercharges au- 
thorized. 3. Rates charged on small quanti- 
ties of oil well machinery and pony and valve 
rods, which were part of the above ship- 
ments, found inapplicable. Applicable rates 
determined. 

No, 23522.-Amos Lumber Co. v. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad: Combination rate on 
logs, in carloads, from Carlisle, Ky., to Edin- 
burg, Ind., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23363.—Meridian Traffic Bureau v. 
Sumter & Choctaw Railway. Rates on logs, 
in carloads, from stations on the Sumter & 
Choctaw Railway in Alabama to Meridian, 
Miss., found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
for the future prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 


Examiners’ Decisions 


The Commission also: made public 
proposed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, involving the examiners’ conclu- 
sions as to disposition of the cases, which 
are summarized as follows: 

No, 22971.—Chattanooga Handle Co. v. 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad: Rates on 
logs, in carloads, from Cusseta, Ala., and 
Fairburn, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23238 and related cases.—Jackson- 
ville Produce Co. v. International Great 
Northern Railroad: Rates on bapanas and 
coconuts, in straight and (or) mixed car- 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to Jackson- 
ville and Lufkin, Tex., on imported traffic 
of the same kind from Galveston, Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, and El Paso, Tex., to Tyler, 
Austin and (or) San Antonio, Tex., found 
to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23493 and related cases.—Haley- 
Neeley Co. v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway: 1. Rates on bananas, in carloads, 
from New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and 
other gulf ports taking the same rates, to 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 2. Rates on 
bananas, in carloads, from the same points 
of origin to Yankton, Mitchell, Aberdeen 
and other South Dakota points found uh- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial for the 
future, but not unreasonable in the past, 
Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates pre- 
scribed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23669.—Standard Fuel & Supply Co. 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway: Rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from the Poca- 
hontas, Tug River and Thacker coal dis- 
tricts in West Virginia, and from Clinch 
Valley districts Nos. 1 and 2 in Virginia, 
to Bluefield, W. Va., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed, 

No. 23767.—C. V. Hallenbeck v. Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad: Rates on 
gasoline, in carloads, from Cushing and 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Rifle, Colo., prior to 
Oct. 16, 1980, found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23850.—Washington Mills Emery 
Manufacturing Co. v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad: Rate charged on imported emery 
ore, carloads, from East Boston, Mass., to 
North Grafton,.Mass., found unreasonable, 
Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23927.—Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Works, Ltd., v. Rutland Railroad: Rate 
charged on scrap brass, in carloads, from 
Norwood, N. Y., to Tottenville, N. Y., over 
an interstate route, found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 7749, modifying order of Aug. 16, 1929, 
154 I. C, C, 641, so as to permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co, to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, in respect of, and to 
sell at not less than par and accrued inter- 
est $6,020,000 of the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal Co, general-mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds now held by it, ap- 
proved. 

Supplemental order in F. D. Nos. 7123 
and 7124, modifying the Commission's orde! 
of Nov. 21, 1928, authorizing the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue $572,800 
of first-mortgage bonds, so as to permit that 
company to use $65,390 of the unexpended 
proceeds therefrom for purposes other than 
those for which the issue was authorized, 
approved, 
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Power Plants 
Reduce Output 
Of Electricity 


Consumption of Fuels Also 
Was Less in 1930 Than 
In 1929, According to 
Geological Survey 





Production of electricity by the use 
of fuels was slightly greater in 1930 
than in 1929, while the consumption of 
fuel was nearly 4 per cent less, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Feb. 12 by 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior. The total output of elec- 
tric power by public utility plants de- 
creased by nearly 2 per cent in 1930, 


“Preliminary figures of the total pro- 
duction of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in the United States in 
1930 indicate an output of 95,638,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, a decrease of nearly 
2 per cent from the output in 1929, 
e statement says. 

“This is the first year since 1921 that 
the total annual production of electricity 
was less than in the preceding year, 
but in making cowparisons it should be 
kept in mind that 1929 was a year. of 
maximum production in most industries. 

“The production of electricity by the 
use of water power in 1930 was about 5 
per cent less than that in 1929, which 
in turn was about 0.3 per cent less than 
that in 1928. These decreases were due 
mostly to the deficiency in precipitation 
during 1929 and 1930, which decreased 
the flow of streams utilized for water 
power. In 1930 the precipitaiton in 40 
States was less than normal and in 18 
States all previous records of low pre- 
cipitation were broken. ; 

“The production of electricity by the 
use of fuels in 1930 was a little more 
than in 1929. The consumption of fuel, 
however, was nearly 4 per cent less. In 
1929, 62.3 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity was generated by the consumption 
of 52.6 million tons of coal. In 1930 
the figures were 62.4 billion kilowatt 
‘hours and 50.6 million tons, or 2 million 
tons less coal than in 1929. The average 
quantity of coal consumed in generating 
1 kilowatt hour of electricity in 1930 
was about 1.62 pounds. This is about 
half the average for 1919. The decrease 
year after year in the average consump- 
tion of fuel by public utility power plants 
in the generation of electricity is a re- 
markable achievement, especially in re- 
cent years, when the average has been 
approaching the possible minimum. 








Allowable Flow Increased 
In Oklahoma City Oil Field 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 13. 


Allowable flow of crude oil in the Okla- 
homa City field was increased 35,000 
barrels daily, from 90,000 barrels to 125,- 
000 barrels, by order of the State Cor- 
poration Commission Feb. 10. 

The flow is based on 6.25 per cent of 
potential production figured at 2,000,000 
barrels daily, according to the order. 
The former order allowed a 1.58 per 
cent production of estimated potential 
production of 5,838,804. 

The new order will be for the dura- 
tion of the first quarter of the year, be- 
ing made effective from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31. 

Petition for the increased allowable 
flow was made by Wirt Franklin, chair- 
man of the operators’ committee, and 
other independent operators. The orig- 
inal petition asked that the allowable 
flow be increased to 10 per cent. The 
Commission’s decision was issued after 
nearly two weeks of hearing, most of 
which was on the technical phases of oil 
production in the Oklahoma City field. 

Should the oil flow be increased to 10 
per cent under the former potential fig- 
ure, the Commission held there would 
be a production of 1,500,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas, “the greater portion of 
which could not immediately be utilized 
either through casinghead gasoline man- 
facture or disposal of gas for industrial 
or domestic consumption, or for fuel.” 





Insurance Commissioner 


Of Iowa Will Retire 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Feb. 13. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Ray Yenter, has announced orally that 
he will retire from*that office in the 
near future to become president of the 
Federal Surety Co., with headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Yenter is to 
be succeeded by E. W. Clark, of Mason 
City, who plans to resign as State Sen- 
ator to accept his new post. 





Banks in Minnesota 


May Insure Officers 


State Commissioner Said to 
Have Supervisory Power 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Feb. 12. 


A Minnesota bank may take out life 
insurance on the lives of one or more of 
its officers in favor of the bank and may 
pay the premiums as an overhead ex- 

ense, Sout the State Commissioner of 

Banks would have the right to hold a 
bank within reasonable limitations in 
such expenditures, Assistant Attorney 
General W. H. Gurnee has just held in 
an opinion to the Commissioner of 
Banks, J. N. Peyton. The opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 

Under date of Feb. 5, 1931, you inquire 
as to the right of a bank to take out life 
insurance in favor of the bank on one 
or more of its officers, paying the pre- 
mium as a banking expense, You also 
ask whether there are any limitations 
imposed by law on such a ptactice. 

A bank undoubtedly has an insurable 
interest in the life of its officers, the 
theory being that the bank would_sus- 
tain actual financial loss through the 
death of such officers. In such cases 
there is no doubt of the authority of the 
bank to take out such life insurance and 
pay the premium as an overhead ex- 

ense. There is no limit imposed by 
aw, but we think that the Commissioner 

f Banks would have a right to hold a 

ank within reasonable limitations in an 
expenditure of this kind. An unreason- 
able amount of insurance would be con- 
trary to safe banking practices and prin- 
ciples, and the Commissioner would have 
a right to interfere. 
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‘Public Utilities 
|Agreement M ade 


To Buy Surplus Oil 


Supply Absorbed for Next 60 
Days, According to 
Mr. Wilbur 


The oil surplus in the miscontinent 
field, caused by the withdrawal of one 
of the principal buyers Jan. 1, has now 
been absorbed for the next 60 days, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, stated orally Feb. 15. 

Secretary Wilbur said he had just re- 
ceived a telegram from the field, which 
is located in Oklahoma and Kansas, in 
which he was informed that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co, of Indiana has agreed to 
take another additional 300,000 barrels. 
The other companies have been well cov- 
ered and the remaining oil undistributed 
is small, he said. 

During the next 60 days, Mr. Wilbur 
explained, he hoped that a permanent so- 
lution to the “distress oil” problem might 
be reached. 

In referring to a conference with R. R. 
Penn, vice president -of the American 
Petroleum Institute, of Dallas, Tex.; Or- 
ville Bullington, of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and Russell Brown, of Tulsa, Okla., Sec- | 
retary Wilbur said the independent op- 
erators “were inclining more toward the 
proration plan and the proposal of a} 
compact between the oil producing} 
States.” The independent operators, he| 
explained, are seeking a solution to their | 
problem, and they said they were con-| 
sidering the compact plan. 

The compact plan for the contrgl of | 
oil production and distribution calls for | 
an agreement among the oil producing | 
States wherein they will operate accord-| 
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[Continued from Page 1. 
trades and localities where the desirable 
thing would be for them to seek work 
elsewhere. 

4. That the imposition of such burden 
upon industry in Pennsylvania would 
place it at a competitive disadvantage 
in comparison with similar industries in 
other States. 

5. That many employers would take 
advantage of the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance to lay men off who, i 
no other support were available, would 
otherwise be retained. 

The subcommittee’s answer to the first 
objection is that ample safeguards 
against voluntary idleness could be pro- 
vided through waiting periods, limited 
payments, and benefits only to those laid 
off and to those seeking work. 

With respect to the second and third 
objections the 
there are difficulties. ‘The issue of ex- 
tended benefits can be faced when it 


| arises, it said, while ‘‘freezing’’ of labor 


can be prevented by requiring the un- 

employed after a reasonable time to 

accept work in other industries. 
Competitive disadvantage was not 





ing to their compact and under State! 
and Federal supervision. 


found to be a serious burden upon States 
which pioneered in the field of work- 





Method of Financing Consolidation 


Of Utilities in A 


Transcript of Testimony at 


labama Is Described 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 


Growth of Alabama Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 30 by 
Thomas W. Martin, president of the 
Alabama Power Company, appear- 
ing as a witness in the investigation 
by the Federal Trgde Commission 
into financial activities of power and 
gas utilities, was begun in the issue 
of Feb. 12, continued Feb. 13, and 
proceeds as follows: 

Q. And were in a position to control 
the whole situation, and did? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. They turned the properties of the 
five companies into the new company? 
A. Yeu bir: - 

Q. And controlled the new company 
as well as the old? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Soon after the 1913 merger the 
outstanding obligations of the Alabama 
Power Company were funded, were they 
not? A. Yes. This money which had 
been loaned the company. 

Q. Loaned the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes. 

Q. By the Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Limited? A. Yes, 


sir. 
Q. Both before and after the merger? 


| A. I don’t recollect whether any ac- 


erued after the merger or not. It rep- 
resented the money which had been 
loaned the company from some time in 
1912 to the merger in 1913. 

Q. Those obligations were funded? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And bonds issued to the Alabama 
Traction, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, for them? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything more about the 
1913 merger before I ask you about the 
1915 transaction? A. Finally, I just 
want to leave it in this form: It was 
the purpose of the parties in that merger 
to have the capital set up on the Alabama 
Power Company reflect the cost of the 
situation to the Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Limited. 

Q. You make that as a statement of 
your own knowledge, Mr. Martin? A, 
That was the purpose of this consolida- 
tion. 

Q. If that is true, you know it, and 
you ought to be able to tell us what the 
Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, paid for these prop- 
erties. A. I said that was the purpose, 


Total Payment 


For Properties Discussed 

Q. What did they pay for these prop- 
erties? Let us leave out the advance- 
ments that they had made, for which 
they had received notes and credits on 
the books. What other payments did 
they make to acquire these five com- 
panies that went into this merger? A. 
My understanding at the time was that 
the considerations had approximated, in 
bonds and common stock and cash, some- 
thing like $9,000,000. 

Q. Can you break that down for us? 
A. Only in part. 

Q. Did that $9,000,000 you refer to in- 
clude any payments to Bond‘and Share 
for any properties that figured in the 
1915 merger? 

A. No. I would say no. 

Q. Are you quite sure about that? A. 
Well, it is a purely arbitrary allocation 
in that respect. It is a difficult thing, 
judge, to segregate the transaction, but 


I would say no. It was not intended 
to be done. 

Q. Now, in 1915 the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company, Ltd., 
; still owned the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, didn’t it? A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time the Alabama Trac- 
|tion, Light and Power Company, Ltd., 
|conveyed to the Alabama Power Com- 
; pany the securities of the various com- 
panies? A. Yes. 

Q. A number of which it had previ- 
}ously acquired from the Electric Bond 
& Share Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Not all of the holding companies 
{which the Alabama Traction, Light & 
Power Company conveyed to the Ala- 
bama Power Company had been acquired 
from the Electric Bond & Share, but 
part of them? A. Part of them. 

Q. That is true? A. Yes; at a cost 
|of some $4,285,507.51. 

;_Q. The Alabama Traction, Light & 
Power Company had paid E. B. & S. 
that? A. Yes, in cash, bonds and stock. 

Q. But that included what they paid 
the Electric Bond & Share for the de- 
velopment company that figured in the 
1913 merger? A. That is correct. 

Q. In 1915, through the transaction I 
have mentioned, the Alabama Power 
; Company received certain stocks, bonds 
_ accounts receivable, did it not? A. 

es. 
| Q. For a face or par value of $3,293,- 
856? A. Yes. 


Issuance of Securities 
By Company Described 
Q. But the Alabama Power Company 


$10,000,000 in capital stocks and bonds, 
did it not. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That sum was $6,650,000 in excess 
of the face or par value of the same 
stocks, bonds and receivables; is that not 
true? A, Yes. 


the fixed capital account of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, did it not? A. 

Yes, and the minutes of the directors 

of the company on Feb. 15, 1915, that 

is, = Alabama Power Company, re- 
ted: 

“That in .ae judgment of this Board 
the value to the company of the securi- 
ties which will be acquired under the 
terms of said offer is at least $10,- 
000,000.” 
| Referring to the proposed sale of the 
isecurities by the Alabama ‘Traction, 
Light & Power Company to the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

Q. Do you think that fiat of the direc- 
tors of the company made that property 
worth $10,000,000? A. No, sir, but they 
recognized the value which existed. 

Q. Was the Alabama Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Ltd., represented on 
the board of directors of the Alabama 
Power Company? A. It was. 

Q. And the Alabama Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Ltd., owned practi- 
cally all of the common stock of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, did it not? A. 
100 per cent. 

Q. And the traction company sold the 
power company these securities? A. 
- That is right. 

Q. At $6,000,000 in excess of their 


' 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 








Decision in Case Involving Manufacture 


And Sale of Radio Tubes Is Affirmed 


Appellate Court Holds That Provisions in License Contract 


Violate An 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 13.—The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has just affirmed the de- 
cision holding certain provisions in li- 
cense contracts between the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and those licensed 
by it to manufacture and sell patented 
radio receiving sets to be in violation of 
the Clayton Anti-trust Act. 

The provisions in question stipulated 
that nothing contained in the license 
agreement should be construed as grant- 
ing a license to manufacture or sell 
vacuum tubes, and that the licensee would 
purchase from the Radio Corporation the 
vacuum tubes used as parts of the cir- 
cuits in the receiving sets to make 
them initially operative. 

The decision was reached in the case 
of Radio Corporation of America v. De- 
Forest Radio Company, on appeal from 
the District Court for the District of 
Delaware. The appellate court had pre- 


ti-trust Act 


;Viously affirmed the decision of the 
lower court granting a preliminary in- 
junction to restrain the violation. There- 
after the case proceeded to final hear- 


| followed. 

“The exclusive making of tube sales,” 
the court states in its short opinion, 
|“‘obviously the purpose of the contract, 
|was to effect a monopoly, and the fact 
|that during some of these intervening 
jyears the independent manufacturers 
| have increased their tube sales is due 
|not to any freedom of action they had 


|tract associates were rompanesny not 


lable to supply the deman 


|the defendant temporarily to sell to the 
limit of their capacity to produce such 
| articles.” 





f | trative 


subcommittee admitted | 


issued to the company which owned it | 


Q. That $6,652,000 difference went into | 


ing in the lower court, which granted | 
a permanent injunction, and the appeal | 


|in the premises, but wholly to the fact’ 
that the Radio Company and its con-! 


for a new! 
type of tube, and therefore permitted | 





( 





Insurance 








men’s compensation legislation, the sub- 
committee declared relative to the fourth 
objection. A system of *ederal grants- 
in-aid to States adopting unemployment 
insurance measures would stimulate 
other States to enact similar laws, it was 
contended. 

Use*of an unemployment insurance 
plan by employers to lay off workers 
could be checked, in the opinion of the 
subcommittee, through adequate adminis- 
procedure. Higher premium 
rates also would retard any such tend- 
ency which, according to the subcom- 
mittee, is not certain to exist. 

A summary of recommendations of 
the Coinmittee on Unemployment, includ- 
ing its recommendation with regard 
to unemployment insurance, follows in 
| full text: 


Summary of Recommendations 
For Specific Action 


Bringing our recommendations for spe- 
cific action by the State of Pennsylvanta 
together, we may summarize them as fol- 
| lows: 

I, Full efforts on the part of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry to 


their production and employment as com- 
pletely as possible. The suggested 
means of accomplishing this tobe by 
(a) conference, (b) consulting services 
of a properly qualified engineer or busi- 
|ness man. 

II. A public works program for Penn- 
sylvania which will include: 

(1) The immediate preparation of a 
building program for State institutions 
of approximately $10,000,000. This bill 
should be passed in the early days of the 


1 


sible with the bulk of construction to be 
concentrated in 1931 rather than in 1932. 

(2) The transfer of $10,000,000 from 
the general fund to the motor license 


construction. 
(3) The requirement that contractors 


|of wages with adequate inspection and 
penalties for violation. Preference in 
such employment to be given to resi- 
dents. of Pennsylvania. 


More Flexible Bonding 
Power for Emergencies 


(4) The suamission of a constitutional 
amendment giving to the local govern- 
ments and the State under proper safe- 
guards more flexible bonding power for 
public works when an unemployment 
emergency is declared by a majority of 
a committee composed of the Governor, 
State Treasurer and Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. 





ning board for public work operating in 
terms of six-year programs. 

III. The improvement of the public 
employment offices of the State by: 

(1) The purging of unfit members of 
the staff and their replacement by qual- 
ified persons with educational training 
and previous employment and trade ex- 
perience. 

(2) The building up of strong cooper- 
ating committees for each of the offices 
which would have real powers in helping 
to select the local superintendents and 
in guiding local policies and would be 
somewhat comparable to boards of di- 
| rectors. 

(8) The more strategic location of the 
offices themselves, 


Steps to Improve 
Employment Service 


(4) A thorough attempt to follow up 
the workers who have been placed in 
order to improve the quality of service 
given. 

(5) A much greater degree of solici- 

tation of employers in order to obtain 
more requisitions for labor. 
_ (6) An energetic system of stimulat- 
ing the work of the local offices through 
the work of a field agent for the State 
-— conferences of the local superintend- 
ents, 

(7) A better grading of the staff of 
the offices and the establishment of sal- 
ary scales and promotional systems. 

(8) The establishment of an adeuqate 
system of clearance. 

(9) The establishment of more uni- 
form records and of a more accurate 
system of determining placements. 

(10) The allocation of offices to meet 
the public needs. 





Further Regulation 
Of Private Agencies 


_(11) The attempt to secure financial 
aid from private sources in setting up 
model employment agencies in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and possibly else- 
where, 

(12) The granting of increased funds 
| for the public offices once they have been 
improved. The recommended sum for 
|each year of the coming biennium would 
be a total of $200,000 or $100,000 more 
than is now being expended, 

IV, The better regulation of the pri- 
vate employment agencies. We favor 





Bill Forcing Auto Coverage 
Killed in New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Feb. 13. 
The New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives recently killed a bill (H. B. 
164) which weuld have required the fil- 
ing of a liability and property damage 
insurance policy or a bond prior to regis- 

|tration of a motor vehicle. 





Federal Trade Commission 
To Resume Power Hearings 


The next hearings of the Federal Trade | transmitter and studio from Brownwood, | 
| Tex,, to Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Tex 


and gas utilities will begin Wednesday, 
Feb, 25, when affairs of the New Eng- 
land Power Association will be gone into. 





stimulate private employers to stabilize | 


session and work started as soon as pos- | 


fund and immediate pushing of highway | 


on State work should pay the going rate | 


(5) The creation of a long-range plan- | 


Commission in the investigation of power | 


| 


| 


| 





| 


‘ 


1 
| 


| 000 for vocational and extension ¢ 





Pennsylvania Is Asked to .Consider 
Proposal for Unemployment Reserve 


* 


State Committee Submits to Governor Recommendations 
Containing Subcommittee’s Plan for Form of Mandatory 
Insurance Through a Public Fund 


the enactment of legislation which em- 
bodies the following features: 

(1) Licensing only those private em- 
ployment agencies for which there is a 
public need. 

(2) Enlarging the definition of private 
agencies so as to include those who so- 
licit jobs by mail. 

(3) Raising the licenge fees to $200 a 
year and increasing the bonds to $5,000. 

(4) Providing that all licenses shall 
expire on a given date so that the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry will 
have a chance to survey the whole situ- 
ation. 

(5) Giving to the Department of La- 
bor and Industry the power to revoke a 
license for cause. 

(6) Making the reasons for revoking 
a license more explicit. 

(7) Prohibiting the imposition of a 
service or registration fee for which no 


| service is rendered. 


(8) Requiring each private office to 
thake a monthly report on the numbers 
placed and total fees received. 

We also believe that no agency should 
= a fee for placing labor on public 
work, 


Extension of Facilities 


For Education 

V. Education. 

(1) A stricter regulation of the condi- 
tions under which employment certifi- 
cates are isuued. 

(2) Greater flexibility in high school 
and vocational training. 

(3) The development of foreman 
training classes and appointment of dis- 
trict directors of industrial education. 

(4) The encouragement to communi- 
ties to put their part-time continuation 
schools upon a half-time basis with an 
increase of State aid. 

(5) The establishment of special 
schools in mining districts te prepare 
workers more effectively for mining and 
other industries. 

(6) The establishment of extension 
classes for the unemployed. 

(7) An increase in the program of 
adult education. 

(8) The distribution of a State equali- 
zation fund of approximately $2,000 
( ; lasses 
in the mining and industrial, and rural 


schools, and distressed school districts. | 


Limitation of Training 


Of Teachers to Demand 


(9) Attempts to limit number of 
teachers trained in proportion to the 
demand, 

(10) Further research in certain fields 
such as Negro education and the curric- 
ulum. 

VI. Relief. 

(1) The vigorous functioning of com- 
mittees in every county of the State to 
stimulate aid to the needy unemployed. 

(2) The ultimate creation of 
grated county welfare units. 





Nebraska Recalls 
Workers’ Awards' 





Governor’s Action Involves All 
Compensation Payments Or- 
dered by Former Officer 


State of Nebraska: 


Lincoln, Feb. 13. 
Governor Charles W. Bryan announced | 


Feb. 11 that he has recalled all work- 
men’s compensation awards made by J. 
H. Jeffrey, who recently resigned as 
chief of the compensation bureau of the 
Labor Department. The Governor said 
he did not know that Mr. Jeffrey, who 
was retained temporarily, had issued 


any awards or made any settlements un- | 


der the compensation’ law during the 
interim between E. H. Pollard’s resig- 
nation as head of the department and 
the appointment of Cecil E. Matthews 
as temporary chief. 

The statement of the Governor was 
made following publication of the fact 
that insurance companies writing work- 
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Alter Insurance 


Investment Law 


Measure Would Abolish Re- 
quirement for Life Coni- 
panies to Invest Funds in 
State Securities 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Feb. 13. 
A bill (H. 588) has been introduced ih 
the Texas Legislature by Preston L. An 
derson and Harold Kayton to amend the 
Robertson compulsory investment law 
| by providing that hereafter no life in- 
surance company shall be compelled as 
a condition of its right to transact busi- 
ness in Texas to invest in Texas securi- 





men’s compensation insurance would 
test in court the legality of awards made 
by anyone not duly head of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bryan said the awards recalled 
would be either approved or rejected 
by him. If the awards are equitable 
they can be validated at this time, he 
said. 


Losses From Fires 
In Indiana and Texas 





inte- 


| Outlined in Surveys 


Bn Loss in Former 
State Nearly $10,000,000 
For Year; Texas Loss Was 


$17,700,000 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 13. 

An analytical survey of Indiana’s fire 
loss for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1930, just made public by the State Fire 
Marshal, Alfred E. Hogston, discloses 
that rural districts of the State sustained 
87.5 per cent of the total fire waste of 
1930, which amounted to $9,665,799, an 
increase of $1,639,132 over 1929. 

The ratio of the value of property en- 
dangered by fire was 7.94 per cent in 
cities of over 5,000 population, 26.82 per 
cent in cities and incorporated towns 
lunder 5,000 population, and 179.93 per 


| high ratio in the rural districts is due 
to lack of fire fighting equipment, Mr. 
Hogston said. 

Incorporated in Mr. Hogston’s analy- 


sis of Indiana’s. loss record was a state- | 


ynent by Thomas R. Dungan, State dis- 
trict chairman of the National Fire 
Waste Council, in which every city and 
town in the State was urged to create a 
fire prevention committee. 





Texas Fire Losses 
State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. 13. 


Fire losses in Texas during 1930, in- 
sured and uninsured, were approximately 


VII. Unemployment reserves and in-|the State Fire Insurance Commissioner, 


surance against unemployment. 
ures for the stabilization of workers’ in- 


Meas-|J. W. DeWeese. 


_ Reports of total fire losses in 425 cities 


comes are essential to our healthy eco-|and towns aggregated $11,602,999, Mr. 
nomic life and, although we are not able| DeWeese said, which was a reduction 
to agree on the specific measures through | of $1,803,175 from the previous year. 


which this should be effected, we com-| 


mend to your serious consideration and 
to that of our legislators (if in your 
judgment it should be submitted to 





As actual loss payment of stock fire 
insurance companies in Texas in 1929 
were $15,664,858, Mr. DeWeese believes 
that it is hardly likely the insured losses 


them) the able report of our subcom-|ih the State last year exceeded $15,000,- 
mittee on this subject, printed herewith;| 900. To this sum he added an additional 
and we call attention to a third possi-/ amount to account for uninsured losses 
bility of voluntary action by employers|1n arriving at his estimate, the correct- 
either as individuals or groups or in/|ness of which, he said, will be determined 
cooperation with organizations of em-|about Mar, 1 when a compilation of in- 
|sured losses is to be made public, 


ployes. 





Hearings on Radio A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Hearings on applications for radio 


WGO, Illinois Radio Corp. of America, 


permits and applications just filed have| Chicago, IIl., assignment of marine relay 


been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 


WKBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting, 
Indianapolis, Ind., requests construction 
permit to change equipment increasing 


maximum rated power from 500 w. to 1 
kw., and increase licensed power to 1 kw. 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Montgomery, 


Inc., | delphia, 


11,680, 1,704 ke,, 7% w., geophysical service. | 
Ala., requests modifica- ; 


tion of license to increase daytime power to | 


1 kw.; change frequeney from 1,410 to 780 


| 


ke.; and to change from sharing with | 
WODX to unlimited time. 
WLEY, Lexington Air Stations, Lexing- 


ton, Mass., requests modification of license 
to change location to Springfield, Mass., and 
operate full time. 

Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corp., Miami 
Beach, Fla., requests construction permit, 
frequencies 4,268, 8,850, 26 w., 3 hours day- 
time. 

WCQ,.Ford Motor Co., Lansing, Mich., 
requests modification of license to change 
frequency to 393 ke. WFO, Dearborn, Mich., 
requests modification of license to change 
frequency from 290 to 393 ke. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, modifica- 
tion of construction permit issued Dee, 16, 
1930, -to change equipment authorised on 
the construction permit. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
120 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., 
construction permit to make changes 


| equipment. 


Winters Jones and Hugh H. Jones Jr., 
Edmondson and an Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 880 ke. instead of 1,320 k 

WRAX, Broadcasting Co., 1608 st Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., license to 
cover construction permit issued Dec. 27, 
1930, for change in equipment. 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., 12897 
Woodward Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., 
construction permit amended to omit the 
request for unlimited time. (Now shares 
with WIBM.) 


KTAP, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., 220) fication 





| 


East Houston Street, San Antonio, 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Jan. 9, 1931, for change in equipment. 
KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co. Howard 
Payne Colege, Brownwood, Tex., move 


ex. 

W.H. Allen & Co., 3d and De Sota Streets, 
Alexandria, La., construction permit to 
erect a new station to operate on 1,220 kc., 


This association, a holding company, has | 50 w., daytime. 


interests in all the New England States 
except Maine. 


the financial and other phases of the in- 
vestigation and will be held in the Com- 
mission’s hearin 
| Avenue, N. W., 


| 


ashington. 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


room at 1800 Virginia | 


| 


KFDM, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Hotel 
Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex., application for 


The hearings wil] be a continuation of | direct measurement of antenna input. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 
WRL, Radio Corporation of America, Ohio 


company, Duluth, Minn.; WCY, West Dover, | 


Ohio; WBL, Buffalo, N. Y.; Detour, Mich., 


assignment of coastal and marine relay li- | instead of to 1 


cense to Radiomarine Corp, of America. 





in| 


and 
of America. 
W3XM, Durham Radio Corporation, Phila- 
Pa., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date 
to Mar. 1, 1981. 

Continental Oil Company, portable, new 
construction permit for 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 


Continental Oil Co., portables, new con- 
struction permit for 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 
1,904 ke., 74% w., geophysical service. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., port- 
able, rerféwal of special experimental license. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Sayville, 
N. Y., renewal of special experimental li- 
cense. 

KDK, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
T. H., modification of construction permit 
for point to point service for extension of 
completion date to Nov. 4, 1981. 

KGUC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Ft. 
Worth, Tex., construction permit for addi- 


tional transmitter for aeronautical service | 


for 3,484, 5,630 kce., 50 w. _ 

WPDM, City of St. Petersburg, Fla., modi- 
fication of construction permit for emer- 
gency police service for 
mencement and completion dates to Feb. 10, 
1931, and Mar. 31, 1931. 

WDX, Pennsylvania State Police, 
ming, Pa.; WBR, Butler, Pa., modification of 
license for emergency police service for in- 
crease in power to 300 w, 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


marine relay service for additional 
quencies and additional transmitters. 
KGWX, Atlantic 
tion, 


tion picture service for extension of com- 
pletion date to May 18, 1931. 


la., construction permit 
trans- 
kw. 


l ica, Palm Beach, 
for coastal service for 
mitter, 119, 125, 143, 394, 500 ke., 
Broadcasting applications: 
WJZ, National Broadcasting 
|Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., modi- 
of construction permit to extend 


additional 
° 


. 


Tex.,| completion date on construction permit to | 


; Aug. 8, 1931, 

WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt., 
| license to cover construction permit issued 
Dec. 5, 1930, to install new eauipment end 
j increase power from 5 w. to 100 w. on 1,370 
ke. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
2932 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N. J., li- 
cense to cover construction permit issued 
Jan. 6, 1931, to change equipment. 

Cc, F. Hardy, C. F, Johnson and’ M, 
Snavely, Denison, Tex., construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 620 kc., 15 w., 
and daytime hrs. 

KFOR, Howard 
Nebr., construction 
amended to request an 
from 250 


A. Shuman, Lincoln, 
permit application 

increase in power 
*, day and 100 w. night to 500 w. 
w. day and 500 w. night and 
}to share with KGBZ instead of to share 


$17,700,000, according to an estimate by | 


coastal license to Radiomarine Corp. | 


extension of com- | 
Wyo- | 


Sayville, N. ¥., modification of license for | 
fre- | 


Broadcasting Corpora- | 
portable, Los Angeles County, Calif., | 
modification of construction permit for mo- | 


WOE, Radiemares Corporation of Amer- | 


Company, | 


ties and (or) real estate any specified 
| percentage of its reserves on Texas 
| business. ‘ 
| Ina statement explaining the purpose 
|of the bill Mr, Anderson said that the 
| Robertson law has outlived its useful- 
| ness. 
| Regulatory Provision Is Left 
The statement follows in full text: 
House bill No. 558 is an amendment of 
| the so-called Robertson Insurance Law. 
| The bill amends only that provision of 
| the law which requires insurance com- 
| panies to invest 75 per cent of their re* 
| serves in Texas sureties. The bill does 
|not amend any of the regulatory provi- 
ee ; ry 
| sions or the premium tax provision. All 
‘of the provisions relating to the exam: 
ination, regulation and reports of the ins 
surance companies remain in full force 
and effect. 


Any taxes which may have accrued 
| during the time certain companies have 
| been forced out of the State by reason 
j of the compulsory investment provision 
of the law are not remitted or waived im 
any manner but all such taxes which are 
legally due may be collected at any time 
the State takes action for that purpose. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit insurence companies which weré 
forced out of the State by reason of the 
| one objectionable provision of the law to 
jreturn to the State for all purposes, 
thereby bringing into the State a large 
amount of capital for investment pur 
poses. This will also bring to the Staté 
large sums in taxes on the business of 
those companies, which was writtén 
prior to their being forced out of the 
State, as well as new business which will 
be written after their return. It goes 
| without saying that these companies 


leent in the remainder of the State. Thej would have to rent much office space in 


;a great number of cities and empléy 
hundreds of people in carrying on their 
business in the State. " 
Need for Funds Cited : 

The most urgent thing calling for the 
amendment of this law is the, need in 
Texas at all times and the extreme need 
at the present time of access to the huge 
funds of those companies for loans and 
securities, there being at this time prac 
tically no other source suplying money 
for those purposes in Texas, with the re+ 
sult that money cannot be found in 
Texas today at any price for refinancing 
|and new loans. This apphies to city 
homes, farm's, ranches, and industrial 
properties. c 
It is estimated that there are about 
$700,000,000 of loans and vendor’s-lieti 
notes against real estate in Texas. If 
these companies are permitted to return 
to Texas this huge sum can be rewritten 
at an interest rate at least 1 or 2 per 
|eent below the existing rate, resulting 
jin a saving of many millions of dollars 
annually to the people who owe this 
money. : 
Texas is the only State in the entire 
United States which has such a compuls 
sory investment law. Upon the ree 
moval of this feature of the present law 
great insurance companies will be en- 
abled to return to Texas with their 
billions of reserves and thereby help 
relieve the distress of the farmers, 
ranchmen, and home owners, i 
This so-called Robertson insurance 
law has outlived its usefulness, and when 
the people of Texas realize what it is 
costing them to keep it upon the stat+ 
ute books they will wonder why it is 
allowed to remain. : 


. 








Radio Commission to Hear™ 
Baltimore Station’s Protest 


Pursuant to an injunction issued by 
|the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, the Federal Radio Commis4 
| sion has just reconsidered its action in 
granting to Station WCBM, Baltimore; 
a change in frequeycy from 1,370 to 
11,210 kilocycles, and ordered the case 
| set for formal hearing at some future 
date. 3 

The original action was taken on May” 
12, but without notice or hearing to Sta- 
tion WFBR, Baltimore, operating on the 
1,270 kilocyele channel. The latter sta 
tion protested, and the Supreme Court’ 
}issued an injunction restraining the 
| Commission from making the change un- 
| til the protest of WFBR be heard. oe 

The Commission’s legal division, in it¥ 

commendation to the Commission; 
states it is still of the opinion that thé 
60 kilocycle separation provided by the 
uate” 
FBR 





| original decision was “fully ad 
; and that the injury to Station 
was fancied rather than- real,” 


wa 





‘Deputy Chief of Insurance , 
Resigns Alabama Position, 


on 
State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb, 13., _ 

R. P. Coleman, Deputy State Super. 

intendent of Insurance during the last 

four years, has tendered his resignation 

to the Superintendent, Charles C. Greer, 

| efféctive Mar. 1, when Mr. Coleman will: 

become State manager and counsel for 

Alabama of the Security Life and Trust; 

Co. Mr. Coleman has been a member 

|of the staff of the State Insurance De- 
| partment for nine years. 








|with KMA. Station operates unlimited 
hours on 1,210 ke. Original request includes 
a change of frequency from 1,210 ke. to 980, 
ke. This amendment is made subject to the 
approval of application from KMA to change’ 
frequency to 710 ke. ” 
HBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bayy 
| Wis., construction permit to change equips» 
;ment, change frequency from 1,200 ke. te- 
950 ke., and increase power from 100 w. to, 
|1 kw. day and 500 w. night with unlimit 
hours, 
WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co, 
229 N. Pennsylvania, Indianapolis, Ind., come 
| struction permit to change uipment, 
| KPJM, George R. Klahn, Prescott, Arita 
applicant requests authority to voluntari 
| assign his half-interest in the constru 
permit of A. P. Miller and George R, 
| to A. P. Miller, 
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Washington Gets 
2 Per Cent Rate 
~ On State Funds 


Average Interest Amounts to 
$15,000 on New York 


Balance, Treasurer Hin-' 


ton Reports 


State of Washington: 

, Olympia, Feb. 13. 
A. The State of Washington receives in- 
terest averaging about $15,000 annually 
from its fiscal agent in New York City, 
according to a statement issued by the 
‘Treasurer, Charles W. Hinton. 
Hinton insisted that the fiscal agent pay 
the same rate of interest on average 
daily deposits that the banks in this 

State pay on public deposits. 

Under the present system, Mr. Hinton 
explained, the New York fiscal agent 
handles the accounts of the State and 
€very subdivision which has sold bonds 
in the open market. Interest payments 
are made through the bank and when 
bonds are redeemed, the money is for- 
warded to the New York agency and 
paid by it to the bond owners. 


Large Balances Held 


Mr.! 


Mr. Hinton’s written statement fol-| 


lows in full text: 
It has long been known that the total 
balances carried in the State fiscal 


agency in New York City to the credit} 
of the various subdivisions of the State; 


due to the bondholders failing to present 


their coupons and bonds promptly when| 


<due, is quite a large amount. 


However, | 


there was no way to ascertain this| 


amount inasmuch as the fiscal agent 
would not give out this information. 


The next thought was that the State 
treasurer should be designated State fis- 
cal agent; thereby keeping the funds at 
home and earning interest thereon the 
same as all other State funds. This was 
decided against for fear that it would 
tend to affect the price of our bonds in 
the Eastern market. 


Bank Agreed to Proposal 

We then realized that surely some of | 
the Eastern banks would see that they | 
could well afford to pay us 2 per cent on 
the balances after allowing a reasonable 
period each paying date for interest and 
principal obligations to be presented be- 
fore interest should be paid thereon. 

After considerable correspondenc with 
various New York banks we were called 
upon by Mr. C. W. Ferris, Pacific Coast 
representative of the National City Bank 
of New York and they réadily saw the 
advantage of such an agreement and 
the appointment of National City Bank 
of New York as fiscal agent soon fol- 
lowed. 

The interest since has amounted to 
about $15,000 annually, which is prorated 
to the various tax subdivisions of the 
State according to their average daily 
balance in New York. 


Louisiana Awards Highway 
Bond Isue of $15,000,000 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Feb. 13. 


The State of Louisiana awarded an 
issue of $15,000,000 highway bonds, at 
@ price of 100.11 as 4'’s to a syndicate, 
headed by Harris, Forbes & Company. 
os bonds mature on Dec. 15, 1934 to 

955. 


In the syndicate headed by Harris, 
Forbes & Company were included also 
Lehman Brothers, the National City, 
Company, Chase Securities Corporation, 
the Continental Illinois Company, Inc.; 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc.; the 
First National Old Colony Corporation, 
the Foreman-State Corporation, E. 
Rollins & Sons, Kean, Taylor & Co., Esta- 
brook & Co., Kountze Brothers, Eldredge 
& Co., Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc.; the 
Chemical Securities Company, L 
Rothschild & Co., R. W. Presspric 


Change in Status 
| —of— 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Syyrons, Banking Com- 
|missioner, has announced: Oolitic State 
| Bank, Oolitic, closed. 

Kentucky: 0. S. Denny, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Bank of Sturgis, 


000 to $50,000. 

Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Corinth State Bank, 
Corinth; Mechanics State Bank, McComb; 
Bank of “Winona, Winona; Bank of Kil- 
michael, Kilmichael; Bank of Ethel, Ethel, 
and Peoples Savings Bank, Starkville, re- 
opened. 

Missouri: S. L, Cantley, Finance Com- 
missioner, has announced: Cameron Trust 
Company, Cameron; Farmers Savings 
Bank, West Plains, and Farmers Bank, New 
Boston, closed. Citizens Bank, Saline, 
taken over by Farmers State Bank, Prince- 
ton. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Home Savings 
Bank, Columbus, closed. 

Washington: C. S. Moody, Supervisor of 
Banking, has announced: Tekoa State Bank, 
Tekoa & Citizens State Bank, same place, 
consolidated. 


New Agency ‘Urged 
On Public Financing 
For North Carolina 





Bill Introduced in Legisla- 
ture Would Abolish Pres- 
ent County Government 
Advisory Commission, 


/ 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Feb. 13. 
The present County Government Ad- 
visory Commission would be abolished 
and a local government commission 
created, taking over its duties, with com- 
plete charge of all bond and note matters 
in all counties of the State, without ex- 


(ception, all municipalities and all dis- 


tricts of every description, in a bill in- 


| troduced in the State Senate Feb. 9 by 


Method of Consolidating 


‘securities 


Senator Charles Whedbee, of Hertford. 

The commission would be composed of 
nine members, the State Auditor; the 
State Treasurer and the Commissioner of 
Revenue, one named as the director of 
the commission, two from the governing 
boards of the eounties and two from the 
cities, and one other at large, all named 
by the Governor. An executive commit- 
tee is provided with authority to handle 
matters between the quarterly meeting 
of the full commission, which would be 
composed of the director and the three 
State officials. 

Before apy unit could issue notes or 
bonds or hold an election for that putr- 
pose, it would be required to apply to 
this Commission, giving facts and fig- 
ures needed by the Commission, very 
much in line with the present require- 
ments. All tax anticipation notes, other 
notes and bonds would be sold by the 
Commission, not by the local authorities. 

Local representatives, however, might 
halt any sale and readvertise for bids on 
notes and bonds. The executive commit- 
tee would have final authority to grant 
or refuse permission for anticipatory 
notes, but all other notes and bonds must 
go before the full Commission at its 


meetings quarterly, or oftener, if neces- 
sary. 


| L & N RR unif 4s '40 
| L & NRR Ist & r 5%s A 2003 


Alabama Utilities Outlined | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
face value? A. At a sum which was 
intended by the directors to reflect not 
only the value, but the cost of these 
J to the Alabama Traction, 

Light and Power Company, Ltd. 
Q. Can you tell us what these prop- 
erties cost the Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company? A. Only in part.! 


1 
h &! .Q. Well, we know what the proper- | 


Co., Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc., H. L.' tes cost the Electric Bond and Share 
Allen & Co., R. H. Moulton & Co. Law-| Company, and we know what they got} 
rence Stern & Co. of Chicago, Darby &| ack from them when they turned them 

¥ ;over to the Alabama Traction, Light and 


Co., the Mississippi Valley Company, 
Inc.; Edward Lowber Stoke & Co., F. S. 
“Moseley & Co., the Wells-Dickey Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Schaumburg, Reb- 
hann & Osborne, the Hibernia Securities 


| Power Company, Ltd. 


) A. Yes; they got: 
this figure of $4,285,507.51. 

Perhaps you have forgotten they 
had to make a division of some of the| 


Company, and Stern Brothers & Co. of COMSideration with the Colonial Securi-| 


Kansas City. Certain New Orleans 
banks also have a participation in the 
issue. 


Assistant Secretary Hope 
Quits Post With Treasury 


Resignation of Walter E. Hope, of 
New York, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of fiscal offices, to 
‘become effective Mar. 1, was announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
= Mellon in an oral statement on Feb. 

°. 


Explaining that the Assistant Secre- 
tary would return to the practice of law 
Mr. Mellon asserted that he came 
Department in 1929 for a definite peridd 
of time, which now has expired. 


Bond List of Savings Banks 
In Connecticut Is Revised 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, Feb. 13. 
Changes in the lif of legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in Connecticut. 
now effective, have been announced 


ties Company on the portion of it as- 
signable to the 1913 merger. A. Yes. 
‘This figure of $4,285,000 reflects the| 
|payment by the Traction Company to} 
Bond and Share, which in turn it did} 
;make some division of with the Colonial | 
Securities Company. 

Q. But, considering 
and its application to 
chase— A. Yes. 

Q. You must deduct from it that part 


that $4,285,000 | 
the 1915 pur-}| 


of the properties covered by that coms! 


sideration that figured in the 1913 
merger? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell the total cash that 
the Alabama Traction, Light & Power 


Company, Lid., paid to get the proper- 


»|ties which it turned over in 1915 to the 
to the| Alabama Power Company? A. I cannot. | 


Q. Or the total bonds? 

Q. Or the total stock? A. No, sir. 
The only thing that the directors in- 
tended was to sum up the cost to the 
Traction Company, and to have that cost 
reflected in the issued stock of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

Q. Of course, it wouldn’t come out ex- 
actly $10,000,000? A. No.- That is true. 

Q., Do you know whether all of the 
properties which the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Ltd, bought 


A. No, sir. 


by the Bank Commissioner, Lester E.|f{"0™m the Electric Bond and Share at a 


Shippee. 


| cost, as you say, figured in face value of 


Additions to the list are Buffalo Gen-| Securities of $4,285,000 plus, were sold 


eral Electric Company, general and re- 


funding, series B, 4%s, 1981 (when is- | 
sued); Pacifie Gas and Electric Com-| 


-Pany, first and refunding, series F, 414s, 
1960; and Kansas City Power and Light 
Company, first mortgage, 4%2s, 1961 
(when issued). 


Deductions from the list announced by | 


Mr. Shippee are Citizens Gas Company, 
first and refunding, 5s, 1942, and Ala- 


bama Great Southern Railroad Company, | 
1943; and | 


first consolidated 4s and 5s, 
equipments, series G, 5s, serially to 1938. 


Ira Fulton Named in Ohio | 


As Bank Superintendent 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 13. 


. 
uperintendent of Banks to succeed 0. 
- Gray, has been announced by Gov- 
ernor George White. 


by the Traction Company eventually to 
the Alabama Power Company? A. They 
were, 

Q. Didn’t the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company acquire the Gulf Com- 
pany? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And then whatever companies they 
got they made the Gulf Company? A. 
That is substantially correct, but that 
is not in the order in which it was done. 

And at the time the Southeastern 
made that consolidation, or helped to 
|stituent companies were depreciated or 
written up to the extent of more than 
$9,000,000, were they not? A. We will 
have to get at the question of value to 
see whether they were. 
| Q. I am not asking you to discuss the 
| uestion of value. 


Isn’t it a fact that on the books of 


The appointment of Ira J, Fulton as|the consolidated company that its assets 


were recorded at $9,000,000 and over, in 
excess of the value at which they were 


Sturgis, increased capital stock from $15,-| 


bring it about, the assets of the con-! 
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Security Issues 


State Budgets 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


| | For Savings Bank Investment 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 13 


| States which issue official lists of spec 
sidered legal for that purpose. 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47... 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF.... 
Amer T & T cy 4s g 
Amer T & T ev 4%4s 33 (exp’d) 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF.. 
AT&SF gen 4s 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 
AT&SF ev deb 414s '48 

AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ’58... 


B & O lst 4s d July 1 '48 

B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.. 

& Ocv (exp’d) 4%s 33. ‘ 

O ref & gen A 5s '95.... 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abed 
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Company controlled the constituent com-| 
panies and then consolidated? A. Yes, 
sir. | 

Q. And didn’t the Southeastern con-| 
trol your company when the Southeast- | 
ern sold the Gulf assets to you? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And they were carried on your 
books at the same figures that were on 
the books of the consolidated Gulf com- 
pany, so that the $9,000,000 increased de- 
preciation or write-up, or whatever you 
call it, was put on your books? A. Let 


;me go back to the value of the property.| fication and rates specified in the nuga- 


Q. And isn’t one of the reasons why 
you have $10,000,000 of unclassified fixed 
capital in connection with your com- 
pany’? A. If you designate it “unclassi- 
fied,” yes. 

Q. Was it «classified on the books of 
the Alabama Power Company? a’. F 
| don’t know. I will have to find out from 
| the treasurer of the company. 


Q. If you want to say something about 
| values in connection with the matters 
|that I have referred to, that so-called 
depreciation or write-up, or whatever 
| you call it, I have no objection. A. ‘Again 
I say the whole preface of this inquiry 
is that we are not here trying values. 

| Q. That is true. A. I do not have be- 
| fore me the ‘consolidation agreement or 
|its recitals, but I assume that in the 
| consolidation agreement there are re- 
| citals which, in effect, relate to the fixed 
| value of the property. 

Q. I think that is a fair assumption. 
| A. Now, I do know that, naturally, the 
properties had value and, as a part of 
the Alabama Power System, quite inde- 
pendently of the value they had in their 
original elements in the years gone by 
before they were acquired. The question 
of what the value should be is something 
to be ascertained in a rate case, in a 
proper proceeding. 

Q,. Has any public body passed on the 
valuation given to the Gulf in the con- 
solidation? A. No, not in any formal 
way. 

Q. Theteé values that are recorded on 
the books have some influence and are 
given some consideration when you come 
to discussing a rate case, are they not? 
A. As indicated by that opinion, after 
all, the question goes back to reprodu- 
| tion. 

Q. I do not understand the situations 
very well, Mr. Martin, but if the prop- 


pany was worth $19,000,000, I am at a 
loss to understand why more than $9,- 
000,000 of it should not have been spe- 
vifically assigned istead of being carried 
ir. unqualified capital. A. Frankly I 
| don’t know how it is carried, Mr. Healy. 
| Q, It is true that you have charged 
to fixed capital, as part of the cost of 





Mr. Fuiton has| recorded on the books of the Alabama| developing the business, losses incurred 


The, following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 

Exchange, .which are eligible for investment by savings 
| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 


This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Invalidity of Delaware Tax Amendment 


Is Adjudged Not to Constitute Repeal | 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


the result would be simply this, that 146 
sec. 109 as it stood in 1927 would stand 
|unrepealed and inheritance taxes would 
be collectible in accordance with the 
|classification and rates specified therein, 
instead of in accordance with the classi- 


ltory Act of 1929. Such a result would 
|not mean that the liability to pay in- 
|heritance taxes had been repealed. All 
|it would mean would be that the question 
amounts would be referable to the 1927 
| legislation. 

The other point of criticism against 
the 1929 act is that it in terms repeals 
all 1927 act after the first paragraph 
|thereof and then inserts certain classi- 
fications. “A glance at the 1927 act re- 
veals that striking out all after the first 
|paragraph and inserting the classifica- 
|tions, completely emaseulates the act by 
| taking out of it the language of the sec- 
}ond and third paragraphs which define 
the property subject to tax. 

If such is the effect of the act, it would 
{follow that the inheritance tax provi- 
|sions in our revenue statutes have in ef- 
|fect been repealéd. It is argued, how- 
ever, in behalf of the defendants in error 
that the use of the word “first” in the 
body of the act is manifestly a clerical 
error, that it was the evident intent of 
the legislature to use the word “third” 
instead of “first,” that if this intent be 
so found and declared by the court, the 
vital portion of the 1927 act will not be 
struck out, in which event the vigor of 
the inheritance tax statute will remain 
| unimpaired. 


If, however, the title of the act of 


| to the Secretary of the Treasury 





1929 be violative of the constitutional 
provision, the whole act fails and there 
would in that event be no occasion to 
censider the further question, which has 
been argued, of whether or not the word 
“first” In the body of the act may be 
read to mean “third.” 

It is in order then to consider first 
the question of whether or not the title 
of the 1929 act is such, in view-of the 
body of the act, as to render the entire 
act unconstitutional. 

Our constitutional provision, as just 
stated, is that “No bill * * *  ghall 
embrace more than one subject, which 
shall be expressed in its title.” The ob- 
ject of this provision is stated by Judge 
Cooley in his work on Constitutional 
|Limitations, 143, quoted with approval 
by the court in banc of this State in 
Equitable Guarantee & Trust Co. v. 
Donahue, 3 Penne. 191, as follows: 

“It may be assumed as settled, that 





Been a national bank examiner, assigned; Company? A. Yes, sir, bat that doesn’t| in connection with the sale of merchan-|the purpose of these provisions was, first, 
to the Cleveland Federal Reserve dis-| meet the question. 


trict for the last three years. 


Q. Isn't it true that the Southwestern 


dise? A. I think there was some such 
| charges as that several years ago, 


to prevent hodge-podge or 


log-rolling 
legislation; 


| 
| 


“Second, to prevent surprise or fraud 
upon a Legislature by means of provi- 
sions in bills of which titles give no inti- 
mation, and which might therefore be 
overlooked and carelessly and uninten- 
tionally adopted; 

“Third, to fairly apprise the people 
through such publication of legislative 
proceedings as is usually made of the 
subjects of legislation that are being 
considered, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of being heard thereon, 


by petition or otherwise, if they shall so! 


desire.” 
To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 16. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 13.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today contin 
the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of tie Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the cenversion of foreign currency 
for the ourpose. of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the Now York 
market at roon today for cable transfers 
payabl2 in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) : 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) oi i tia 
Singapore (dollar) ... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) suekees ta 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14,0491 
13.9298 
7175 
2.9584 
26,7477 
485.7708 
2.5176 
3.9191 
23.7608 
1.2945 
17.4607 
5.2338 
40.1309 
26.7495 
11.1990 
4.4887 
5948 
9.7057 
26.7688 
19.2913 
1.7627 
22.4285 
28.3660 
20.4375 
20,5416 
35.9125 
49.4100 
55.9375 

-. 99,9789 
. 100.0507 
45.9000 
71.7014 
8.5327 
12.0685 
68.8976 
96.5700 
. 26.1250 


s; being used to buy commodities which | 


| small quantities. i 


102.20 | 


107.22 | 
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Current Prices of Sugar and Bread 
Discussed at Senate Food Inquiry 


Sugar Said to Be Near Lowest Point in History; 
Independent Retailer Says Washington 
Bread Is Too High 
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This difference in cost, he said, might: 
easily be as high as 1 cent a loaf. 

His company has always paid more 
for whole-wheat flour than for white 
flour, he said, the whole-wheat product 
being higher in protein. ; 

The company sells whole-wheat bread 
at 2 cents a loaf more than white bread, 
he said, and he feels it is justified be- 
cause of higher costs and smaller volume 
of business in he whole-wheat product. 

Mr. Capper read an advertisement by 
the company showing whole-wheat bread 
prices at 11 cents, compared with 8 cents 
for a white loaf, and pointed out that 
the difference is 3 cents a loaf. Mr.! 
Longford said the difference is in pro- 
duction costs, and invited the Committee 
to visit his bakery to see for themselves. 
Only 5 per cent of the bread sold by 
his company is whole-wheat, he said. 

Senator Capper asked why the com- 
pany asked 40 per cent more for the 
whole-wheat bread when there is no dif- 
ference in distribution, a salesman han- 
dling the two kinds in the same way. 

Mr. Langford replied that his com-| 
pany always passes on every possible 
saving to the consumer and he felt the 
| difference is, justified. 

Wages paid in Washington bakeries 
; are the highest in the country, Mr. Lang- 
ford said. His company employs only 
union labor in making and distributing | 
bread, he said. It costs the company 
$8 a day for a man to ice cakes, he added. 

The company’s bread, over the last five 
years, he said, has cost it 8 cents and 
was sold at 9 cents for the one-pound 
loaf, the one and one-half pound loaf 
costing 11 cents and selling at 13 cents. 
Now, he said, the one-pound loaf is cost- 
ing 6 cents and selling at 8 cents, the: 
one and one-half pound loaf costing 7.68 
cents and ae at 10 cents. 

Condensed milk costs his company 
$3.50 per case and is sold for $4 per 
| case, he added. 


Chief of Independent 


Group Testifies 

W. M. Hornstein, president of the 
United Food Stores, of Washington, 
|D. C., said his organization includes 50 
stores banded together to compete with 
|the chain stores. Each member com- | 
pany must provide $500 to the central 
|organization when it joins, the funds | 








then are sold to the individual stores. 

As a rule, he said, the companies pay 
|8 cents for bread and sell it at 9 cents. 
| The Continental Baking Corporation of- 
fers a loaf at 8 cents, he said, and asks | 
the grocers to sell at 10 cents, which 
they usually do. 

Asked what would happen if the gro-| 
cers undersold the 10 cent price, he said 
they “might have trouble,” and it was | 
possible the Continental might refuse! 
to serve them, 

The stores often. make nothing on} 
sugar, he said, and milk is bought at 7 
cents a pint and sold at 8 cents. 

Since the National Dairies Co., ob- | 
tained control of most of the Washing- | 
ton dairies there has been no general 
change in milk prices, Mr. Hornstein 
said, but some dealers have been told 
they would have to pay retail prices for | 


| 





The stores were told to sell “Bond” 
bread at 10 cents a loaf, and they do so, 
he said, but this is the only case he re- 
called of attempts to influence retail | 
prices. This bread, he said, is made by ' 
the General Baking Co. | 

The merchants formerly paid 4 cents} 
|for bread and sold it at 5 cents, he said, 
and it is unfair for them to have to pay 
8 cents now and sell it for 9 cents, he! 
said. 

The price of bread in Washington is 
too high, he said, and if there were more 
independent bakeries in the cities, prices 
would be lower. Such independents as| 
there are, he said, are afraid of the large! 
companies. The price, he said, is dic-. 
tated from New York City, where con-| 
trol of the large companies is held. 


Sugar Prices Are 


Declared Reasonable 

Joseph F. Abbott, president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, was 
questioned as to why soft and brown 
sugars were higher in price than gran- 
ulated white sugar. 

The soft and brown sugars, he said, 
are highly processed - products. The 
prices of all kinds of sugar except gran- | 
ulated are determined by adding to or 
subtracting from the price of granulated 
certin differentials based on production 
costs, he said. 

The cost of handling brown sugar and 
of placing it in cartons is much higher 
than for granulated, he said, because of | 
the sticky character of the brown prod-' 
uct, which must be moved by hand be-| 
cause it will not flow as does granulated. 
: His company has a 24-per cent stock 
interest in the National Sugar Refining 
Company, and has: holdings in several 
other companies, he said. 

Because of overproduction of sugar, 
he said, conditions in recent years have 
been adverse for everyone having an in- 
terest in the sugar industry in any way. 

Sugar prices are about the lowest in 
the world’s history, he said. His com- 
pany, he added, has no arrangements 
as to price-fixing. 

J. H. Post, president of the National 
Sugar Refining Company, said he be- 
lieved the public is getting sugar at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Senator Capper referred to the gen- 
eral tendency toward mergers and con- 
solidations in industry, asking Mr. Post’s 
opinion as to possible danger of mo- 
nopoly. Mr. Post said such monopolies 
might be dangerous. 

Competition is keen, however, in the | 
| Sugar industry, he said, and there is no' 
price agreement in the industry. 

The refiners would be glad to make a 
profit of 10 cents per 100 pounds on 
sugar, Mr. Post sai, 

George Shibley, director of the Re-! 
search Institute, Washington, D. C., who 
said he is an independent economist, 
said there is an absence of competitive 
prices of bread. He suggested the Com- 
mittee apply for the income-tax returns 
of large bakery concerns for use in its 
investigation. 

Mr. Shibley advocated price-fixing by 
conferences of baking interests with) 
Government representatives, the Gov- 
‘ernment to have the final voice in cage! 
|of disagreement. 

The Committee then adjourned until | 
2 p. m. Feb. 17, 

The statement of Joseph F. Abbott, 


| 
| 








} 


|some and delectable products. 


president of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing: Company, follows in full text: 

Soft or brown sugars are not unre- 
fined, or only partially refined, sugars, 
but are actually one of the most highly 


{processed products marketed by the 
\sugar refiner. 


Raw sugar, on the other 
hand, is an unrefined product containing 
innumerable impurities or foreign mat- 
ters, such as lint from bags, cane fiber, 


'elay, grit and sand, chlorophyl, organic 


acids, pectins, gums, salts, etc. In the 
refining process the raw sugar is first 
melted, filtered through cloth to remove 
suspended impurities, and then filtered 
through boneblack to remove coloring 
matter. White graulated sugars are 
crystallized from the resulting purified 
solutions, then separated from the ad- 
hering syrups and dried and sctatnedah 
The residual syrups are again clarified 
and decolorized, and then crystallized to. 
produce soft or brown sugars. These 
sugars, which are known to the con- 
sumer as brown sugars, are clean, whole- 
In effect 
they are intimate mixtures of minute 
crystals of granulated sugar and filtered 
refiners’ syrup of highest quality. The 
lighter grades contain more granulated 


|sugar and less refiners’ syrun and have, 


therefore, a milder, sweeter flavor. The 
darker grades contain more refiners’ 
syrup and less granulated sugar and 
have, therefore, more color, more flavor 
or tang. 7 

This company refines, and markets in 
bulk, 12 grades of soft or brown sugars 
designated by number, beginning with a 
light straw colored sugar graded as No. 
4 and continuing to a dark brown sugar 
graded as No. 15. These are packed in 
25, 50 and 100 pound bags, and in bar- 
rels. In addition to marketing soft or 
brown sugars, in the bulk packages just 
referred to, the company markets such 
sugars in 1-pound cartons under its regis- 
tered trade mark “Domino.” These 
sugars are styled domino old fashioned 
brown and domino yellow. The trade in 
its purchase from us is free to choose 
whether it desires brown sugar in bulk, 
or in 1-pound packages. 


Similar Methods 
In Fixing Prices 

The price at which the company sells 
any of these different grades of soft 
or brown sugars, in the packages refer- 
red to, is determined in the same. manner 
as the price is fixed on any other grade 


|of sugar in the different packages which 


are offered by the company. 

Our company manufacturers about 50 
different grades of sugar and packs each 
of these grades in several different styles 
and sizes of packages, and in the ag- 
gregate makes approximately 140 dif- 
ferent packings. The unit of sale, and 
the package on which the basis price of 


|refined sugar is fixed, is a bag of fine 


granulated sugar, in bulk, weighing 100 
pounds. The price of all other grades, 
and/or styles of packing, is determined 
by adding to, or subtracting from, this 
base price certain differentials. If a 
grade of sugar or a style of packing. is 
more expensive to produce than fine 
graulated sugar in bulk, in 100-pound 
bags, differentials are deducted. 

The differentials of our company 
which are added to the base price range 
from 10 cents per 100 pounds to $3.15 
per 100 pounds. On the grades of sugar 
which sell below the base price the dif- 
ferentials which are deducted range from 
$1.15 per 100 pounds to 75 cents per 
100 pounds. Soft or brown sugars in 
bulk, in 100-pound bags, are sold by us 


; below the base price of refined gran- 


ulated sugar in bulk, in 100-pound bags, 
the differentials varying on different 
grades, the smallest differential being 30 
cents per 100 pounds less than the base 
price, and the largest differential 75 
cents per 100 pounds less then the base 
price. The differential on old-fashioned 
brown sugar and domino yellow, which 
ere the soft or brown sugars packed by 
us in 1-pound cartons, is $1 per 100 
pounds above the base price of fine gran- 


ulated sugar in bulk, in 100-pound bags, 


Prices for Various 
Products Are Outlined 


If we receive an order today from a 


!eustomer for fine granulated sugar in 


bulk, in 100-pound bags, our price is 
$4.50 per 100 pounds. If we receive an 
order for No. 15 soft or brown sugar 
in 100 pound bags, our price would be 
$3.75 per 100 pounds. If the order was 
for containers of 1 pound cartons of old 
fashioned brown sugar our price would 
be $5.50 per 100 pounds. If the order 
was for containers of 1-pound confec- 
tioners’ sugar our price would be $5.75 
per 100 pounds. If the order was for 
so many pounds of crystal domino tab- 
lets, in 2-pound cartons (12 cartons to 
the container), our price would be $7.65 
per 100 pounds. The examples which 
I have given show the price on only a 
few of the various grades of sugar and 
styles of packing manufactured by us, 
but they demonstrate the range of the 
application of the differentials when ap- 
plied to any base price.. Therefore, when 
a price change is made it is only neces- 
sary to advance or reduce the base price 
in order to correspondingly affect the 
price of all other grades and styles of 
packing. 

It is much more expensive to pack soft 
or brown sugars in one-pound packages 
than to pack other grades of sugar in 
this same size package, or in two, five, 
10 or 25-pound packages. In the first 
place, the amount of domino old-fash- 
ioned brown and domino yellow sugar 
packed in one-pound packages is very 
small. For the past year it was only 
8 of 1 per cent of the company’s total 
production. Volume affects costs as 
much as any other factor in the sugar 
refining business. 


Packing of Brown 
Sugar More Difficult 


Another reason why it is more expen- 
sive to pack brown sugars in one-pound 
cartons than granulated sugar, is because 
of their sticky characteristics. Granu- 


|lated sugar is free flowing and is auto- 
, matically conveyed from bins to the car- 


ton packing machines, whereas brown 
sugars must be removed from storage 
bins by hand and packed in barrels ® 
other receptacles, to supply the carton- 
packing machines as required, and later 
dumped by hand into the machines, in- 
stead of the machines being automati- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 8.] 
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Crude From Abroad Ex- 
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tion could be held so that the independent 
producers might exist until that time. 
Mr. Garber, who is author of a bill 
(H. R. 16583) for the limitation of im- 
portation of crude and refined petroleum, 
said his bill would provide that importa- 
tion of crude petroleum be limited to 
16,000,000 barrels for each of the years 
1931, 19382 and 1933, and that the im- 
portation of refined products would be 
prohibited for the same length of time. 


This would be no new policy, he said|only these but several other tribes. 


as the tariff produces the same effect. 
He called attention to the fact that pro- 
neers in this country have reduced pro- 
Inetion by proration, and suggested that 
it is only fair that if restriction is im- 
:posed on hore producers, there should 
be some restriction on the amount per- 
mitted to enter from foreign countries. 

Although it is generally considered 
that an embargo is a harsh manner in 
which to deal with other countries, these 
products which are imported to this 
country are produced by American capi- 
tal, in a large part, he said, and the com- 

etition is between American and Eng- 
ish capital for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of cheap labor in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Asked by Mr. Garner who is providing 
this American capital for production and 
refining of oil in foreign countries, Mr. 
Garber said he was speaking mostly of 
the Dutch Shell, an English company, 
and three American companies in Vene- 
zuela, 

He said that through proration in 1930 
independent producers curtailed produc- 
tion 112,000,000 barrels, and that 116,- 
000,000 barrels were imported. 

Relative to the question of exhaustion 
of supply, this country has encouraged 
the development ‘of its natural resources, 
and there has never been a natural re- 
source developed that has been exhausted 
before an economical substitute was 
found, he said. 

The restrictions and prohibitions pro- 
vided in this bill, he said, will not in- 
crease the cost of the consumer, 
will simply raise proration in this coun- 
try. 

He said the independents produce 
about 50 per cent of the crude petroleum 
of the United States and 15 per cent 
of the refined. 

Asked what he meant by the independ- 
ent producers, Mr. Garber said he meant 
the group which includes the “Little 
Fellows” who were the pioneers of the 
industry in this country. The major 
companies he named as the Standard of 
New Jersey, the Standard of Indiana, 
the Guif and the Dutch Shell. 

Mr. Garber said there are~at present 
about 100,000 men out of work in the oil 
fields, adding that this was caused by 
the importation of 116,000,000 barrels of 


® oil which has discouraged the investment 


? 





in the industry. 

Enactment of this bill would immedi- 
ately restore confidence in the independ- 
ent producing industry in the United 
States because at the present time, with 
this tremendous quantity of oil being im- 
ported, an uncertainty 4s created. With 
the passage of this bill, he told the Com- 
mittee, the independents can begin in- 
creasing proration and more domestic oil 
will be put on the market to take up 
the slack of restriction on the imported 
products. 

Mr. Brown’s Testimony 

Further testimony of Mr. Brown, rep- 
resentative of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, follows: 

“One of the most potential factors 
causing distress in our oil fields at the 
present time is the threat of increased 
foreign imports. No producer or refiner 
can with safety estimate what conditions 
he will have to face in the future because 
of the threat of.vastly increased imports 
of not only crude oil but of the various 
refined products which can be dumped 
on our markets by the refiners nearer to 
some of our markets than our own re- 
fineries. 

“The independent oil producers of the 
Nation are not the only ones affected by 
this emergency. Hundreds of thousands 
are now out of work because of the 
present situation, Many more are anxi- 
ously awaiting the action of this session 
of Congress to know whether their em- 
ployment will be continued or whether 
they will be forced to join the ranks of 
the unemployed. In the oil-producing 
States there are 22,000,000 persons 
whose support directly or indirectly is 
involved in the prosperity of the oil in- 
dustry in those States. 

“In many of these States the amount 
of unemployment is so great that un- 
precedented bread lines have been 
formed, soup kitchens established, and 
resources of private and public charity 
alike strained to the utmost to meet the 
most pressing needs of the people. This 
has been notably true of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. In Oklahoma the press has 
carried the story of the food riots which 


have been a consequence of the unem- | 


ployment of the thousands of former 
workers in the oil area. . Throughout the 


whole field of the oil-producing States, | 
already ' 


this unemployment situation, 
very great, has been increasing. 
Industrial States Affected 
“The prosperity of the industrial States 
of the Union is equally affected by this 
situation in the oil States. The public 
revenues have been affected by the dis- 
aster which has come upon the oil»in- 
dustry. Most of the oil producing States 
impose a gross production tax. This 
tax is usually the largest single item in 
the State budget. To replace this tax, 
if oil production remains at the present 
level or decreases further, the oil States 
will be obliged to increase ad valorem 
and other taxes, thus imposing a new 
and heavy burden upon those who are 
already feeling the effect of their dimin- 
ished business and lessened incomes. 
“There could be no clearer presenta- 
tion of the situation which makes im- 
perative the passage of the Capper bill 
to save the independent oil industry from 
complete disintegration, than the report 
just made public by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which finds that the cost of Vene- 
uelan oil delivered on the Atlantic sea- 
Gard is 79 cents per barrel, while the 
‘ost of midcontinent oil delivered at the 
same port is $1.98 per barrel,” 
N. ZL Flynn, representing the American 
wage-earners protective conference said 
>the passage of the bill would decrease 
unemployment in this country, for it 


but | 


' 
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tance, had been accepted by the House, 
Senator Thomas said. 

Senator Smoot interjected that he had 
sought to do “everything for the Sena- 
tor’s amendments that could be done,” 
but that the House had reflsed to yield. 


“It was either accept the verdict of 
the House or see the bill tied up in a 
jam,” said Senator Smoot. 

Reviewing his argument presented 
when the bill was previously before the 
Senate, Senator Thomas pointed out that 
an appropriation of $51,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians was provided to 
support an Indian agency to serve _ 

e 
declared that this sum should come from 
the Federal Treasury and not be taken 
from the trust fund of these three tribes. 


The Oklahoma Senator proposed a 
point of order against the item on the 
ground that the appropriation was not 
authorized by law and was contrary to 
the act creating the trust fund of the 
Indians, 

Upon the point of order not being sus- 
tained, Senator Thomas proceeded to dis- 
cuss the issue at length. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, con- 
tended that under the present method of 
disposing of Indian funds within 26 
years 95 per cent of the Indians will be 
landless and homeless. He protested the 
wrong he said was being done to the In- 
dians and the action of the Indian Bu- 
reau in handling the tribal funds. 

At one point in the discussion Senator 
Thomas told the Senate that Senator 
Smoot was the best-informed man in 
the Congress “as regards information, 
general information, of value~to this 
Senate and to the country,” but the 
Utah Senator’s knowledge of Indian af- 
fairs was held to be lacking. 


“T am afraid,” said Senator Thomas, | 


“that I will have to apologize for the 
Senator’s knowledge of Indian affairs, 
but I should like, anyway, to inquire 
whether he has any Indians in his State.” 

Senator Smoot addressed the presid- 
ing officer to say that he had “no desire 
to prolong this filibuster by answering 
his questions or asking new ones.” 
added that he did not want to enter 
into a personal controversy with the 
Oklahoma Senator. To this Mr. Thomas 
replied that he was seeking no contro- 
versy; he wanted to ‘‘make the record 
show what had happened,” and added: 

“T really believe the Senator from 
Utah thinks I am conducting a fiili- 
buster.” 

After Senator Thomas had discussed 
items in the bill relating to Indian af- 
fairs five hours, he yielded the floor with 
the announcement that he expected to 
talk on the subject again later. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), or Tennes- 
see, told the Senate he expected to vote 
for adoption of the conference. report 
with its compromise relief amendment, 
“but for the reason that I do not want to 
deny what little help for the destitute 
that it contains.” 

“T am not in favor of it, and I do not 





would put 100,000 men to work in the oil 
fields who are now only working from 
one to three days a week. 

Losses Are Cited 

E. F. McGrady, legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor, said the passage of this bill would 
help labor in this country since the 
workers in the oil fields are now losing 
$700,000 a day by the curtailment in pro- 
duction. He stressed the deplorable con- 
ditions in the oil fields and told the Com- 
mittee that there is no industry in this 
country, in which unemployment condi- 
tions are worse than in the oil industry. 

Arthur J. Lovell, representing the 
labor unions of the transportation com- 
panies, said his organization is being 
affected by this importation of foreign 
oils, as it cuts down the shipments, and 
also reduces the incomes of the Amer- 
ican workmen who work in the oil fields. 
He urged passage of the bill. 

H. C. Frenning, representing the oil 
field workers, said it is not only the 
labor in the oil industry that is being 
affected by these foreign importations 
but many kindred units. He said there 
are 61,000 people being fed daily by 
charity in Los Angeles and many of 
them are oil workers. 

Other Advocates 

John A. Simpson, president of the 
American Farm Union, and W. C. Frank- 
lin, representing the Independent Oil 
Association’ of Oklahoma, both spoke 
briefly, endorsing the bill. Mr. Frank- 
lin said: 

“In favoring the bill we are conscious 
of the fact that it will not cure all the 
ills of the petroleum industry, nor will 
it restore it to robust health and pros- 
perity. It will, however, relieve the 
American industry of some of the pres- 
sure that is holding it down and will 
enable the industry to get on its feet 
and continue the efforts it has made 
and is making to restore within itself 
a measure of strength.” 

The chairman announced that the 
hearings would be continued Feb. 14. 
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Receipts 


Customs receipts ......... $811,502.08 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .....eeee-uee 1,177,561.31 
Miscellaneous internal 
DOPARRS ..n00crcbben dé 1,488,366.36 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 399,257.53 


Sieceeanien 


Total ordinary receipts $3,871,687.28 
Balance previous day .... 162,714,412.07 


$166,586,099.35 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $8,911,771.72 


Interest on public debt .. 102,512.59 
Refunds of receipts ...... 838,641.91 
Panama Canal ,....-+..-++ 18,275.74 
Operations in special ac- 

RE. 945. 5s hous 2 ae ee 1,377,449.47 
Adjusted service certificate ’ 

ns hats ag hike ie 25,425.87 
Civil service retirement 

aa kta bt edea neha 88,459.28 
Investment of trust funds 


870,467.09 


— 


Total ordinary expendi- 


NG nn coed chen hain $12,177,151.93 
Other public debt expendi- 
i. Sas os ene 6dbas hanes 96,214.75 
Balance today ......++-+++ 154,312,732.67 
Total .....ceeeeeeeees -$166,586,099.35 


He| 


| 
| 





|partment spends all 


approve of it,” he said. “It is inade- 
quate; it is niggardly in its provisions, 
It fails to meet the needs in every par- 
ticular, but I have not the heart to vote 
against a proposition that carries even 
so little help as this does. 

“I was the only member of the con- 
ference committee who refused to sign 
the report,” he continued, “I refused be- 
cause it is without doubt the nearest to 
nothing that can be given. 

“Further, the language it carries is 
such as to permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make it mean absolutely 
nothing under regulations he may draw 
up. I admit, he can make it serve a 
beneficial purpose by the same means, 
but it ought to be positive. As I said 
before, I can’t approve of it, nor can I! 
find the heart to oppose the little benefit | 
given, so I’m going to take a chance 
and vote for it.” 


The Tennessee Senator declared he 
was opposed to the whole policy of 
drought relief as outlined by President 
Hoover, because the Chief Executive had | 
not made it broad enough to really give 
relief. He asserted his disapproval of 
a policy that would not take into con-| 
sideration “and admit” the actual needs, 
and such was the course he thought the} 
President had chosen to follow. | 


~ 


Indiana Government Cost 
In Two Years Is 48 Million | 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 13. 


Indiana State government will cost 


| total amount of bids accepted was $154,- 
| 281,000. The average price of Treasury 


'rate on a bank discount basis is about 


Treasury Operations 


Bids for Latest | 
Treasury Issue 


Exceed Offering 


Amount Applied for More: 
Than Double 150 Million 
Financing Plan, Says Sec- 
retary Mellon 


Bids on the $150,000,000 issue of 91- 
day Treasury bills opened Feb. 13 at the 


double the amount offered, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, an- 


nounced Feb. 13. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 


$346,532,000. The highest bid was 
99.783, equivalent to an interest rate of 
about 0.86 per cent on an annual basis. 
The lowest bid accepted was 99.671, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
1.30 per cent on an annual basis. The 


bills to be issued is 99.695. The average 


1.21 per cent. The bills are dated Feb. 
16 and mature on May 18. They were 
offered by the Treasury on Feb. 9. 


Federal Reserve Banks were more than/currency and $2,000,000 
' gold stock, offset in part by an increase 


The total amount applied .for was| 


Business Conditions 





Feb. 11. Made 





The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended Feb. 11, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve banks and made 
public Feb. 13 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, was $948,000,000, a decrease of 
$19,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $233,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1930. 

On Feb, 11 total reserve bank credit 


‘amounted to $929,000,000, a decrease of 


$20,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with a decrease of $14,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances 
and increases of $21,000,000 in Treasury 
in monetary 


of $18,000,000 in money in circulation. 
There was practically no change ant | 
RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .... 
Gold redemption fund with United States Tr 


Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ... 


Total gold reserves . 
Reserves other than gold .... 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Other bills discounted .... 


See eeeeseerece 







Total bills discounted ... 
Bills bought in open market . 





Interest Rate Is Reduced 
On Treasury Bank Deposits 


The rate of interest to be paid by spe- 
cial depositaries upon daily balances in 
the “war loan deposit accounts” main- 
tained by the Treasury Department has 
been changed from 1% per cent to.1 per 
cent, effective Feb. 16, according to a 
/notice just sent out by the Secretary 





$48,160,200 for the biennial period 1931-, 


88 under provisions of the appropriations 
bill recently completed by the State 
Budget Committee and presented to Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Leslie. 


Of this, $27,949,030 must be raised | 


by direct taxation for State institutions 
and departments. The major item cov- 


ered by independent funds financed by 
fees and other revenues is that of the 
State Highway Department, which is 
listed in the bill for $46,500,000 for the 
two-year period. Under the law the De- 
revenues derived 
from automobile license plate sales and 
three-fourths of the gasoline tax. 


Departmental recommendations total 


$7,912,749 and institutions $20,034,281.!1931, the rate of interest to be paid on | 


The combined total of these is $617,402 
less than the 1929 appropriations and 
$8,915,047 less than budget requests 
made to the Committee. 


of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, to 
all Federal Reserve banks and other 
| banks and trust companies incorporated 
‘under the laws of the United States or 
;of any State. , 
Mr. Mellon’s statement follows in full 
| text: 
Effective as of Feb. 16, 1931, Treas- 
;ury Department Circular No. 92, dated 
Oct. 1,’1928, as amended, is hereby fur- 
ther amended by changing the para- 
graph under caption “Interest on De- 
| posits” to read as follows: 
“Until further notice, each depositary 
| will be required to pay interest at the 
{rate of 1 per cent per annum on daily 
balances.” ‘ 
Accordingly, on and after Feb. 16, 


|daily balances in the “war loan deposit 
, accounts” by special depositaries will be 





cent per annum. 





Prevailing Prices of 


Sugar and Bread 


Are Investigated by Senate Group 


| Sugar Is Declared to be Near Lowest Point in History; 
Retailing of Bread Is Discussed 








[Continued F 
cally fed as in the case of granulated 
sugar. 

Furthermore, the capacity of a carton 
machine for 1-pound cartons of brown 
sugar is about 15,000 pounds per day, 
whereas the capacity of a carton machine 
for 2-pound cartons of granulated sugar 
is 30,000 pounds per day. We estimate 
that the labor costs are six times as 
great on a carton machine filling 1-pound 
cartons of brown sugar, as on a carton 
machine for 2-pound cartons for granu- 
lated sugar, due’ to the fact that the 
sticky characteristics of the sugar make 
it more difficult to handle. 

A wax paper liner is used in packing 
1-pound packages, and equipment for in- 
serting this must be installed on such 
packing machines. 
equipment, is necessary for cartons of 
granulated sugar. Furthermore only 24 
1-pound packages of brown sugar are 
packed in a container, whereas 25 2- 
pound packages or 12 5-pound packages 
of granulated sugar are packed in each 
container. The cost of the smaller con- 
tainer is proportionately higher, and the 
labor of handling, warehousing and ship- 
ping the smaller container is more ex- 
pensive than in the instance of granu- 
lated sugar. 


Bread Prices Declared 
Lower in Formal Statement 


The prepared statement of Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, made to the 
Committee at the hearing Feb. 12, fol- 
lows in full text: , 

To my definite knowledge, the price 


of good bread is lower today than it has! 


been since before the war. Continental 
Baking Company in the year 1930 op- 
erated 83 bread bakeries. We reduced 
bread prices in 37 of these bakeries, and 
increased weights in 63. This means 
that we have reflected more than the 
saving in the cost. of lower-priced flour. 

To reduce the price of bread further, 
without reducing wages and curtailing 
service to the consumer, would mean to 
reduce quality, and reduced quality 
means reduced nutrition at a time when 
poor people need nutrition in their bread 
more than they do in prosperous times. 
We have no desire to cheat the public 
diet and no desire to reduce wages or 
curtail service to the public. Nor have 
we any intention of throwing our em- 
ployes out of work. 

Our books show a saving of only 43 
cents per barrel in the actual cost of our 
flour in 1980 as compared with the cost 
in 1929. 

Contrary to testimony given here yes- 
terday, our books show that in Kansas 
City we reduced the price of bread in 
1930, and in Wichita, Kan., we reflected 


the lowered price of flour by increasing ! 


weights. This is our way of passing on 
to the consumer the fractions of pennies 
saved by the decline in some ingredient 
costs. 


| Profits Per Loaf Over 


Five Years Shown 


These ‘are the profits we made on a| Most of the world is content with one| 
one-pound loaf of bread in the last five; kind of bread, bought and carried home! All stores .. 
| years: 


1926, .0058; 1927, .0054; 
.0057; 1929, .0068; 1930, .0069, 
The last five-week period of 1930 
shows that our reduced prices to con- 
sumers and increased weights have low- 
ered our profit yer loaf to .0049. 
We bake only quality bread. And 
when I say “quality bread,” I do not 


1928, 


No liner, and no such } 


rom Page 12.] 

mean fancy bread but good tasting and 
nourighing bread. Because of the vast 
amount of cheap bread there is on the 
market and because, unfortunately for 
themselves and for us too, many people 
mistakenly think that bread is bread, 
that all bread is alike, we have suffered 
in sales. 

In our own case our books show defi- 
nitely that in the last three years. our 
(quality program has resulted in an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 a year spent for 
better than standard: ingredients in- 
cluding flour, milk, sugar, lard, salt, etc. 
These ingredients have made our stand- 





able but also more nourishing. 
| Nutritional Value of 
Product Is Described 


This Committee can do no greater 
service to the public than to make it 
known that cheap bread cheats in nutri- 
tion, I am yery sincere when I make 
the statement that good nourishing 
bread, especially in these days, and at 
present prices, is the greatest of all good 
bargains. 

Now, in the City of Washington, there 
| has been no general decrease in the price 
of bread. The high wage scale for bake- 
shop and delivery employes prevents 
this. But even in Washington we have 
increased the quality of our bread by 
the use of better ingredients and by 
longer baking time which insures greater 
palatability and digestibility. 

I have looked into the price of whole 
wheat bread in Washington and I find 
that it is 1 per cent higher than white 
bread. There is no justification for this 
except possibly the higher production 
cost on the small quantity sold. I am 
glad this Committee has called attention 
to this subject. I shall see that the 
;price is reduced next Monday. If the 
same differential obtains in any other 
|city where Continental owns bakeries I 
—s equalize it on my return to my 
office. 


| Charges of Fixing 
Prices Are Denied 


Continental does less than 5 per cent 
of the total bread business of the coun- 
jtry. We do not dominate in any com- 
munity. We have never attempted to 
fix prices. We have no financial or 
other interest in any flour mill, or any 
other baking company. 

The case of quality bread, the sani- 
tary method of its handling and the 
service to the public was, I believe, 
summed up in an interview with Presi- 
dent Hoover, published in the current 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, in which the 
failure of American distribution—retail- 
}ing—to keep pace with the superb ef- 
ficiency of American production was dis- 
cussed, 

“Calmly and without effort,” the inter- 
viewer wrote, “the President unraveled 
it all for me. 
,demand variety 
service, 

“Take the simple matter of bread: 








and ever-increasing 


unwrapped, 
want a choice and we want it delivered 
|to our kitchen doors in oiled paper and 
| fresh from the ovens. That all costs 
!money. It wasn’t necesarily inefficient 
| —it was simply convenient and extrava- 
jgant. But if we had the money for it, 
iit was all right.” 


| 1 per cent per annum, instead of 1% per | 


ard ‘Wonder bread not only more palat- | 


| United States Government secyr 
Bonds . 
Treasury notes ...... 
Certificates and bills . 


Total United States Government securities .. 


Other securities .......cccccecseveees 


Total bills and securities ... 
Due from foreign banks ........-+. 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items .. 
Bank premises ..... 
All other resources ... 


Total resources ........... ° 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 
| Government ... 
| Foreign bank ........- dee 
Other deposits ......seeeeee 


Total deposits ..... eosoes 
| Deferred” availability items . 
| Capital paid in ............ 
Surplus ....sseeceee.s 


All other liabilities . 


Total liabilities . 
Ratio of total reserves to 


correspondents 















NEW YORK 2-11-31 2-4-31 2-11-30 
| Loans and investments—total ....sscscessesvesece 7,962 7,965 7,525 
Loans=total’ .....scsscccccccccccsvcsccceeeceecese 5,513 5,517 5,611 
On Seg“uritieS siscccccccccccccccssccseeceeecese 3,050 3,014 2,912 
All Other ....scccccvcvecccccrccccccccccsccscsces 2,463 2,503 2,700 
TnvestmentS—=total ..ccccccccccccccccccvccccsccccs 2,449 2,448 1,914} 
United States Government securities ..ccccsesss #348 1,849 1,110 
Other securities ............eeees eect ee 1,101 1,099 803 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ... 798 789 742 
Cash in vault ...ccriccccccscervcvcccces 54 49 49 
Net demand deposits ......+. vecceeee 5,833 5,861 5,218 
TIMO GOPOSIES ..cccrveccossecccenecccccsessvedever 1,225 1,209 1,223 
Government deposits .cesecccccecesccsseccuccsvecs 14 16 2 
Due from DANKB 2... crccecccccccccccccccccce ° 79 85 76 
Dwe CO DARED 0 cece ccocegressciveccsccccce ‘ 1,328 1,296 911 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .....sseee 10 a 37 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account .....ese.eceecres eo ccveewcccees 1,147 1,099 924 
For account of out-of-town banks .....secereees 315 318 989 
For account of others ......sesseeseees Coccccce 287 299 1,536 
Total .ccccvevecccrerecceccccccccccccccedectec 1,749 1,716 3,450 
OS MINDEN casa ce tans bab wan diaGobecesese Soseeeem 1,335 1,294 3,068 
On time .cccoverreversessccece ee rccccccecccccccene 414 422 382 
: CHICAGO 
1,989 2,004 1,786 


‘Daily Record of Measures | 
| Now Pending in Congress 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Va., and surrender of Cornwallis, Reptd. | 
to S, Feb. 12, 1931. | 

H. R. 16520. Amdmts. to Pub. Res. No. 89, | 
Tist Cong., Je. 17, 1930, “jt. res. for partic- 
pation of U. S. in celebration of 150th an- | 
niversary of siege of Yorktown, Va.” Reptd. 
|to H, Feb. 12, 1931. | 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


Bills Introduced: | 

H. R. 17055. Gasque. To acquire addtl. 
land, Florence, S. C., for bidgs.; Public | 
Buildings and Grounds. es | 
Changes in Status: | 

8S. 5756, Secy. of War to exchange with 
Rosslyn Connecting R. R. Co. lands on Va. | 
shore of Potomac River near Arlington Me- | 
morial Bridge. Reptd. to S. Feb. 12, 1931. | 

S, 5989. Acquisition of addtl. land for en- | 
larging Capitol Grounds. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
12, 1931. 

H. R. 16218. To amend “Act for develop- | 
ment of George Washington Memorial Park- | 
| way.” Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1931, | 
| Public Lands | 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 16156. Exchange of lands adjacent 
to natl. forests in Colorado. Reptd. to H. 
Feb, 12, 1931. 

Reclamation: Irrigation | 
Bille Introduced: | 
H. Res, 3857. Smith, Idaho. For considera- ! 


| 
| 


distribution is now being made available 
a Preliminary report for each city of 10, 
each report ww to be prepared by the Bu 
stores, number o full-time employes, ne 


Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve Banks 





;ing the week in the system’s holdings 
of discounted bills, the principal changes 
by Federal reserve banks being an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 at New York and 


$2,000,000 each at Cleveland and San 
Francisco, and a decrease of $4,000,000 
at Chicago and of $2,000,000 eath at At- 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 





Secured by United States Government obligations . 









eebeeeee 


| Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ...++» 








deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined ........... 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Feb. 11 and Feb. 
4, 1931, and Feb. 11, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 






Loans and investments—total ..rcesecessscecccsves 
! 


| Chbeatn in Status: 


Cixex 8830) 


’ 





Public Feb. 13 


lanta and Kansas City. The system’s 


holdings of bills bought in open market |: 


declined $16,000,000 and of United States 
bonds $3,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury ‘notes increased $2,000,000 and of| 
Treasury certificates and bills $1,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined, on Feb. 11 
and Feb. 4, 1931, and Feb. 12, 1930, were 
as follows, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 














Security Issues 
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Navy Department 
Supply Measure 
Passed by House 


Appropriations Totaling 348 
Millions for All Purposes 
During Next Fiscal Year 
Provided in Bill 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cists as may be contracted for by the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
at a rate of pay not exceeding $20 per, 
diem for any person so employed, $2,* 
220,000.” : 

The House accordingly amended th 
total direct appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics to $31,070,000, in~ 
stead of $30,850,000. The rest of the 
aviation provisions in the bill were 
agreed to without change. 

During the discussion Mr. LaGuardia 
said the whole value of the $30,000,000 
appropriation for naval aircraft depends 
largely on efficiency of aircraft. He said 


|the Navy is handicapped by restriction’ 


and requirements of the five-year naval 
air program, which requires the acquisi- 
tion of 1,000 airplanes. 

He said the industry is not now pre- 
pared to furnish high-speed planes and 
that their development is a slow process. 


Experiments in Progress 
Representative Taber said both the 
Army and Navy had conducted consid- 
erable experimental work and that the 
Navy now is doing experimental work 
on high speed, high powered motors and 
planes. He said it would take probably 

















2-11-31 2-4-31 2-11-30 
veecees 1,752,459 1,724,459 1,646,634 
easury 34,467 34,844 57,558 
1,786,926 1,759,303 1,704,192 | 
Board 470,484 419,179 664,423 
esesee. 820,081 897,930 606,363 
3,077,491 ° 3,076,412 2,974,978 
176,855 184,445 198,479 
3,254,346 3,260,857 3,173,457 
. 76,649 78,119 68,031 
., 79,396 74,578 212,650 
weceee 142,793 148,339 169,264 
222,189 222,917 381,914 
87,739 104,275 276,084 | 
80,906 83,728 69,592 
192,121 190,190 186,182 
336,593 335,593 222,786 | 
ee 609,620 609,511 478,560 
PM: .cvccue . - eualeene 11,280 
919,548 936,703 1,147,838 
711 704 72 
17,785 22,°75 23,693 
444,122 467,135 627,119 
58,098 58,039 58,311 
19,243 19,028 13,802 
ee 4,790,502 4,843,460 5,112,972 
ee 1,481,006 1,476,742 1,682,444 
2,364,686 2,378,806 2,307,658 
28,918 51,792 11,743 
5,306 5,456 6,805 
18,445 18,744 64,288 
2,417,350 2,454,798 2,389,994 
435,473 455,356 575,596 
169,296 169,361 171,434 
274,636 274,636 276,936 
12,741 12,567 16,568 , 
4,790,502 4,843,460 5,112,972 
eesoee 83.5% 82.9% 77.9% 
vere 445,684 448,382 523,891 


three years of intensive work and a con- 
siderable amount of money to develop # 
plane and engine that would have a high 
speed and be valuable for service. “We 
are spending $5,000,000 or more eve 
year for experimental work,” he said, 
“more than the British are spending. 
We ought to get better results.’ 
Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., who served in the aviation 
branch of the Marine Corps during the 
World War, said nothing is more essen- 
tial in aviation than speed and that there 


;is not a single high speed airplane in 


this country today. Representative 
French accepted the $220,000 compro- 
mise and it was written into the bill. 
The bill as approved jn the House, in 
addition to the $31,070,000 of appropria- 
tion for new construction and procure- 
ment of aircraft and equipment for the 
next fiscal year, also authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, prior to July 1, 1933, 
to contract for production and purchase 
of new airplanes and their equipment, 

















Loanstotal ....... ere reccccccccccceccesscsscoces 1,409 1,418 1,429 
On SeCurities ....crevcccccccccverncsecevcveecee 829 837 836 
All ORHOr 2c. cccccccccesecccccscccccccccces ecvce 580 581 593 

Investments—total ..ccccvcccccscenercsevseveseese 580 586 357 

! FS 

_ United States Government securities .......s.08 282 289 151 
Other securities ...... becceks Sev oeeecceecccenen 298 297 206 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank ........ssee08 182 785 169 

Cash in vault ....... eed ccocsoresscccs cocccceteve 14 13 15 

Net demand deposits ......ccccesccseees ooseved x 1,260 1,268 1,177 

Time deposits .......... Dawe Te PT TT TS 623 623 508 

Government deposits ...sccccevercecesseseseveccs 10 11 1 

Due THOM DARED: 0.065 ococrecce dd noveneseoeseee eee 169 162 152 

Due to banks...... ethic aeion 45 penda aebayd senses 371 377 315 

Borrowings from Federal reserva bank ......... > 1 2 2 





tion of S. 6046; 
fund; Rules, 
Changes in Status: 
S. J, Res. 222. Authority of Secy. of In- 
terior to enter into contract with Rio 
Grande project. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 
Passed S, Jan. 26. Repid. to H. Feb. 12, 
Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 1025. Tunnels under Del. R. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 12, 1931. 


Shipping 


advances to reclamation 


S. 314, Payment of advance wages and 
allotments in respect to seamen on foreign 
vessels, Reptd. to 8. Feb. 12, 1931. 

Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 


H. R, 17051. Bachmann. To incorporate 
Disabled Amer. Veterans of World War; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 17054. Hawley. To increase loan 


basis of adjusted service certificates; Ways | 


and Means. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5571. Delegates to 14th Ann. Conv. of 
French vets. of World War. Passed S. Feb. 
10, 1931, Reptd. to H. Feb. 12. 

H. R. 16982. Addtl. hospital facilities un- 
der World War Veterans’ Act. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 13, 1981. 

Waterways 
Changes in Statue: 
S. 6005, Prel. examination and survey of 


Scappoose Bay, Columbia River, Oreg. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 12, 1931, 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


in city reports, The Bureau will issue 
000 population or more. A summary of 
reau giving for each city the number of 
t sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 


roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


| wages (including part-time employes), F: 
San Francisco, Calif. 1 
B 





We were accustomed to| store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: / 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales’ (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


930 Population, spans 
C 


A 3 c F 
ela aia tis tains VEER 11,034 44,562 $499,060,416 100.00 $74,570,584 $70,362,231 
| Single-store independents 9,078 22,985 272,936,482 54.69 42,832,073 36,525,536 
| Chains(four or more unfts) 1,221 13,180 134,983,267 27.05 17,901,800 20,426,206 
All other types of organization 935 8,397 91,140,667 18.26 13,836,711 13,410,489 

Peoria, I), 1930 Population, 104,968 

eee Cc D E F 
Bil GEOR R i ol Fee cc kein es neds 1,444 7,117 $70,361,575 100.00 $10,774,844 $8,844,647 
| Single-store independents 1,098 3,867 . 41,625,233 59.16 6,922,581 5,091,257 
Chains (four or more units) ... 284 2,828 22,871,629 31.80 3,234,086 3,212,419 
All other types of organization 62 422 6,363,718 9.04 618,177 540,971 


spare parts and accessories, at not ex- 
ceeding $7,700,000. 
Six Dirigible Stations 

It also stipulates that no part of the 
appropriations shall be expended for 
maintenance of more than six heavier-% 
than-air stations on the coast of conti- 
nental United States, nor for construé- 
tion of a factory for manufacture of air- 
planes, and there is also authorization 
for Navy Department payment of clainis 
of $500, or less, occurring to private 
property. grawing out of operations, of 
nayal aircraft. : 

With aviation disposed ‘of,* the House 
proceeded to the remainder of the bill. 

The House adopted a Committee 
amendment, offered by Representative 
French, in charge of the bill, adding: $3,- 
379,000 under the head of public works, 
yards and docks. This amount,is to 
enable the Secretary of the Navy to cor 
struct, or provide, by contract or othet- 
wise, the public works and public utili- 
ties authorized and appropriated for in 
part by the first deficiency act which has 
just become law (Public Law 612, 71st 
Cong., third session). 

Recommended by President 

The amendment was recommended by 
the President and the Bureau of the 
|Budget as necessary to meet expendi- 
tures authorized by Congress since the 
transmission of the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1932. 

The Deficiency Act, which the Presi- 
dent approved on Feb. 6, “for the pur- 
pose of increasing public employment,” 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy to 
construct or contract for certain public 
works and public utilities projects at a 
jlimit of cost not exceeding $7,799,000. 
That act appropriated toward this con- 
struction $4,420,000, the amount the 
Navy told Congress was required to meet 
obligations falling due during the pres- 
;ent fiscal year, and the amendment to 
the pending bill takes care of the con- 
tractual authorization remaining to meet 
obligations after June 30 next. 

Destroyer Amendment Lost 

Representative Black (Dem.), of New 
York City, offered an amendment appro- 
priating $4,500,000 for the construction 
of four destroyers, but it was voted 
down. 

Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
Wichita, Kans., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee in charge of the 
bill, offered an amendment to the bill 
providing for the withdrawal of the ma- 
|rines from Nicaragua. 

'! The amendment was defeated first by 
ja standing vote of 68 ayes to 94 nays, 
|and then by a vote by tellers of 86 ayes 
|to 103 nays. 

Bill Sent to Senate " 
Just before the vote for passage e 
; the bill was taken Mr. Ayres offered ~ 
|motion to recommit the bill to the Ap- 
| propriations Committee with: instructions 
to report back the bill with his amend- 
ment. This motion was defeated by a 
record vote of 133 ayes and 191 nays, 
and the bill was then passed and sent 
to the Senate. 

During the debate on Mr. Ayres’ 
amendment, he told the House that there 
are estimated to be between 1,200 and 
1,400 marines in Nicaragua at present, 
and that during the testimony given be- 
fore the Committee during the hear- 
ings it was learned that only 100 or 15) 
are all that are necessary to guard t 
legation and supervise the elections 
May 1, 1932. These extra marines are 
not there to protect American lives or 
property, Mr. Ayres said. 

Mr. French said that he believed the 
matter of withdrawing the marines from 
Nicaragua should be left to the proper 
officers of this Government. He said 
the President and the State Department 
have authority over this and they should 
be left to say when and how many my 
Yines should be withdrawn. 

The number of marines in Nicaragua 
is being cut down, Mr, French said, and 
it has been announced today that nego- 
itiations have been completed to recall 
more of the marines from Nicaragua, 

“Our occupation in Nicaragua how 
tonttary to the perpoaes for whith t 
Government sends troops to the South 
and Central American countries,” Rep. 
resentative Bankhead (Dem.), 
| Per, Ala,, told the House, 
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nnual Cumulative Index 
Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
every Monday issue. 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
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Ni which is consecutive beginning with. 
March 4 of each year. 
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How Child Welfare Activities 
Are Carried on in Montana : 


Efforts Which Are Expended in Behalf of 
Destitute, Neglected and Defective Young 
People Outlined by Secretary of Bureau 
By MAGGIE SMITH HATHAWAY 


Secretary, Bureau of Child Protection, Stete of Montana 
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Organization of California’s 
Department of Education + + 


Superintendent of Public Instruction De- 
scribes Functions of Ten Divisions Into 


Which State Agency Is Divided 


By VIERLING KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 
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of a State is in the protection 

and care of its dependent, neg- 
lected and defective children. As 
Montana’s agent in this task it is the 
policy of the Bureau of Child Protection 
to consider each individual problem as 
a personal obligation, and the careful 
weighing of all factors involved as the 
just right of these future citizens of the 
Commonwealth. Individual treatment 
and a social plan that will include more 
than palliative action for each case are 
two of the main objectives. 
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To say that 3,334 children have come 
under the jurisdiction of this depart- 
ment during the last two years does not 
give the complete picture. The‘ re- 
habilitation of families, the reconstruc- 
tion of lives on a more stable basis— 
these are significant phases of our 
work. The most vital facts are the most 
intangible. 

Child saving, crime preventing have 
been the chief tasks of the Bureau. 
We have been busy in our efforts in be- 
half of children who are already desti- 
tute, neglected or defective, and in 
measures to protect the normal children 
and to save them from entering the de- 
pendent, delinquent and . defective 
classes. Many requests have come from 
all over the State for assistance in help- 
ing to solve problems concerning chil- 
dren. 

Complaints of neglect of children, of 
suffering and want, of maladjustment, 
of desertion; of children underfed, ex- 
ploited, morally exposed, and requests 
for investigations concerning feeble- 
minded, epileptics and cripples; parents 
appealing for aid in settling domestic 
troubles and mothers asking for help 
in getting support from fathers, and, in 
addition, social welfare workers from 
other States have written for informa- 
tion and assistance in adjusting cases 
under their supervision. 

If it.is true that every child is a 
challenge and in our form of Govern- 
ment a potential leader, it is again true 
that our dependent and neglected chil- 
dren constitute a determining factor in 
the progress of the race. Consequently 
everything a State can do should be 
done to make it possible for children 
to make good. Montana, in line with 
all other progressive States, established 
a State department of child protection 
in 1903 and is in accord with standards 
of our United States Children’s Bureau 
which are, “Upon the State devolves 
the ultimate responsibility for children 
who are in need of special care by rea- 
son of unfortunate home conditions, 
physical or mental handicaps or delin- 
quency.” 


QO NE of the gravest responsibilities 
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The duty of society to care for the 
dependent and neglected children ad- 
mits of no controversy, such children 
are not responsible for their misfortune, 
and society is pledged to grant them 
opportunities for useful lives. When 
we do this we save not alone misery, 
unhappiness and crime but save im- 
mense sums of money, for it is a proven 
fact that those who are the cause of so 
much distress in their relations to other 
human beings come from that group 
that were neglected by organized society 
and did not have a proper chance, when 
boys‘and girls, to grow as they should. 

_ Recognizing the sacredness of family 

ties and stressing the duty and re- 
sponsibility of parents, it has been our 
aim to carry on this work for children 
without unduly destroying the family. 
It is no part of our work -to relieve 
parents of the responsibility of their 
children, nor would it be to their inter- 
est to encourage such a policy—remov- 
ing children is a most serious matter 
and should only be done in extreme 
cases. 

Many children are today in their own 
homes because we as a court of domestic 
relations have adjusted difficulties that 
threatened to destroy the homes. Par- 
ents have been helped so see that after 
all their duty was to their children 
and differences have been forgotten. 
In other cases, by request, temporary 
help under supervision has been given 
by charitable organizations and the 
counties, work has been secured; par- 
ents ready to hand over their children 
for care to the State have been made 
to realize that such a move was a most 
serious one and, with encouragement, 
have kept their children. 
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We have discouraged the method of 
sending children to our orphanages as 
the easy solution, and encouraged giy- 
ing help in homes. In money value 
this policy has more than paid for the 
entire expense incurred in our depart- 
ment. Local people do not always con- 
sider that it is cheaper to keep a child 
in his own home than in an institution, 
and surely it is only fair to the child 
when it is for his best interest. At the 
State orphanage the cost is $30 per 
month per child. 
: In many instances when it was found 
impossible to keep children in their 
own homes, because of death, disease 
or immorality, we have found relatives 


who could provide well for the children 
and 73 have been sent out of the State 
to good homes with their own people, 
while 157 have been placed with rela- 
tives in the State. : 

Vv 


When no other solution could «be 
found we have placed eligible children 
directly in free foster homes. and the 
other children in this class have been 
sent to the orphanages. When sent to 
institutions the parents or. relatives 
have been urged to pay as much as pos- 
sible toward the support, and: keeping 
in touch with the families we urge the 
return to home groups as soon as ad- 
visable. It is estimated that two-thirds 
of the children taken from homes even- 
tually return to their own families. 


In some instances we have sent par- 
ents and their children, by aid of chari- 
table organizations, back to their home 
States. A county sheriff called; asking 
that we have a child of two sent to the 
orphanage and upon investigation we 
learned that the parents belonged in 
California and they were returned with 
the baby that otherwise would have be- 
come a State charge. Others were cared 
for in the same manner. 

Experience and training have- made 
it possible to classify the average sub- 
normal child, and to decide which is 
institutional, and we have been glad to 
render this service. We have candidly 
told some parents that in view of our 
limited room at the State Home that it 
would be advisable for them to keep 
children in the homes. In other in- 
stances we have urged commitment and 
drafted the petitions, and have been 
able to get some very serious cases 
cared for—children that otherwise 
would have drifted into the criminal 
and pauper classes and eventually have 
cost the State an immense expenditure. 
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It pays to have people whose definite 
work this is. ~ it were everybody’s 
business it would be nobody’s and many 
innocent children would be left to go 
through life handicapped ‘in soul, mind 
and body, while they and society would 
pay and pay. . 


Utilizing Serum 
as Measles 
Preventive 


By. 
Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne 
Commissioner of Health, 
City of New York 


IKE scarlet fever, measles is gener- 
ally regarded as a simple ailment 

of childhood. Yet it, too, may be seri- 
ous or fatal, especially for young and 
delicate children. Nor are adults im- 
mune to attacks. When measles is car- 
ried to a people never. before exposed 
to the disease a rapidly spreading epi- 
demic with many deaths results. 

The ultimate cause of measles is un- 
known. It is probably one of the mys- 
terious filterable viruses. We do know, 
however, that the germ is present in 
the discharges from the nose and 
throat of an individual who has the 
disease. Measles begins to be commu- 
nicable during the early stage of the 
disease when the patient is sneezing 
and coughing and has’a running dis- 
charge from the eyes and nose. The 
most dangerous period from the point 
of view of infection is usually from two 
days before the appearance of the rash 
until five days after.. The fine scaling 
following the rash does not carry the 
germ. 

Measles has a long period of incuba- 
tion, by which is meant the interval 
between the time that the disease was 
contracted and the time the first symp- 
toms appear. This period is from 7 to 
18 days, usually about two weeks. ‘Sus- 
ceptible children who have been ex- 
posed to measles should therefore be 
kept away from other children until 
after 18 days from the last exposure. 

Within recent years a method has 
been devised for protecting children 
from the worst aspects of méasles. 
This protection consists in the injec- 
tion of serum from those who have had 
measles. The serum is obtained from 
the blood of an individual who has re- 
cently recovered from measles or from 
those who had it long ago. When this 
serum is injected into an exposed child 
within a week after his exposure it af- 
fords him complete temporary immu- 
nity. ’ 

Unfortunately this immunity lasts 
only a few weeks. A smaller injection, 
on the other hand, will produce a modi- 
fied form of measles with little distress 
and no danger of complications. After 
having recoyered from this extremely 
mild form of the disease, he: will be 
immune for life. The serum is gener- 
ally reserved for those under three 
years of age or for those who are deli- 
cate. 
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> Survey of Tendency to Employ 
Young Workers Made in Maryland 


>» Employers of More Than One-third of Employes In- 
volved in Study Said to Be Inclined to Favor Young Persons 


By J. KNOX INSLEY 


Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, State of Maryland ° 


in and requests for information 

in regard to possible age dis- 
crimination in industry in this State, 
and because informal evidence would 
warrant an attempt to secure, if pos- 
sible, the actual facts of the situation, 
this office inaugurated in the Spring of 


B ECAUSE of the general interest 


_ 1930 a study of those facts which were 


available and to be obtained. 


To continue an inquiry into the exist- 
ence and extent of any possible age dis- 
crimination in industry, by deliberate 
and specified policy, by direct inclina- 
tion. toward selection of younger 
workers rather than toward rejection 
of older applicants, or by unrecognized 
tendency, it was determined to secure 
from each of a limited number of estab- 
lishments the age of each individual 
worker, and having determined there- 
from their actual and relative age dis- 
tribution, to: make every possible com- 
parison and deduction. While addi- 
tional fields of employment were con- 
templated, it was found expedient to 
limit this part of the survey to two 
groups only—workers in. manufactur- 
ing industries and employes in retail 
department stores. 

In.an effort to secure the desired data 
the cooperation of a number of em- 
ployers throughout the State was so- 
licited and, as a result, records of 32,- 
946 individuals were secured, 18,495 of 
whom were employed in 56 manufactur- 
ing establishments in Baltimore City 
or its immediate vicinity. Of the re- 
maining number, 8,874 were occupied in 
23 manufacturing plants in the coun- 
ties, and 5,577 were working in 7 retail 
department stores in the City of Balti- 
more.” 

A general analysis of the records in- 
dicates ‘that more than two-thirds of 
the 5,577 persons employed in seven re- 
tail department stores included in the 
study were women, and that a relatively 
small number, 276 in fact, were Negroés. 
While there is a record of one white 
woman who had attained the age of 87 
years, the ages in general ranged from 
14 to 75 years. 

While the age of highest frequency 
for all workers involved is 18 years, 
that for all.men, both white and Negro, 
is 22 years, and that for all women 18 
years. Equal numbers of white men 
are found in the 17-, 18-,,and 19-year 
groups; the ages of highest frequency 
for white men and more Negro men 
are found in the 24-year group than 
in any other. The age of highest fre- 
quency for white women is 18 years and 
that for Negro women 24 years. 

In response to schedules mailed to 
1,063 employers in the State of Mary- 
land, 858 replies from active business 
organizations gave @nformation regard- 
ing specified maximum age limits for 
employment. The 858 organizations in- 
volved the employment of not less than 
173,724 persons in this State. 

An analysis of the statements thus 
secured revealed the following: 

That more than one-third of the 173,- 
724 workers were employed in estab- 
lishments or by organizations which 
are governed ‘by ‘policies involving 
either an actual maximum age limit 


for employment or an acknowledged 
tendency or preference to employ 
“younger” workers. 


That important among the reasons 
given for the adoption of a specified 
age limit for employment or for a tend- 
ency to employ “younger” workers 
are: The heavy or hazardous nature of 
the work; charges of lessened activity, 
lessened adaptability, lowered efficiency 
attributed to “older” workers by some 
employers; the desire for “new: blood” 
and policies, of filling vacancies by pro- 
motion within the organization, and of 
retaining posts which are peculiary 
suitable for older workers for those per- 
sons who become old in the service of 
the company; the adoption of noncon- 
tributory pension systems and of plans 
for retirement for physical disability, 
the advancing cost of compensation in- 
surance, the effect on the cost of group 
insurance of the employment of “older” 
workers, and the requirements specified 
by employes’ benefit funds. 

The findings which have been pre- 
sented in this study outline a situation 
which is in all probability a product 
of at least two separate and diverse 
causes. There is every evidence, of 
course, that institutions which have 
been inaugurated for the very welfare 
of the worker, pensions, retirement 
plans, group insurance, compensation 
insurance, employes’ benefit funds, have 
been instrumental in creating a prob- 
lem which promises to become one of 
first magnitude, if, indeed, it has not 
already reached the foremost ranks of 
social and economic problems. 

There is furthermore little, if any, 
question that unemployment, to which 
the problem of the older workers ‘is so 
closely allied, is a major cause of his 
present handicap in the field of employ- 
ment—not that increased unerhploy- 
ment, however, caused by temporary 
business depression necessarily, but 
rather that more enduring unemploy- 
ment which is due to displacement of 
human labor by improved mechanical 
devices, accompanied by an increasing 
labor market caused by growth of popu- 
lation, immigration, and the further in- 
dustrialization of women, both married 
and single, and of Negroes; and which 
makes it possible to choose more or 
less freely from among numbers of ap- 
plicants. 

The fact that in a number of cases 
at least age discrimination at the time 
of employment is, no matter how justi- 
fied or justifiable, a matter of deliber- 
ate policy has been demonstrated by 
definite information supplied directly 
by employers, That in addition, how- 
ever, there has probably developed dur- 
ing recent years a definite and perhaps 
unrecognized tendency to “choose the 
younger man” at a time when choice 
is all too possible, and when in many 
instances youth and buoyancy seem to 
outweigh experience and more mature 
judgment is clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions revealed by an analysis of the 
relative age distribution of the indus- 
trial workers for whom records were 
secured, no less than.64 of the 79 manu- 
facturing establishments involved 
claimed to have. no specified maximum 
age limit for employment. 


of Education is under the execu- 

tive control of the Superintend- 
dent of Public Instruction serving ex- 
officio as. Director of Education. The 
policy determining body of the State 
Department of Education is the State 
Board of Education. The State Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, together with the 
administrative staff nominated by the 
superintendent and elected by the State 
Board of Education, comprise the State 
Department of Education. 
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The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is elected for a four-year term 
of office at the time of the gubernatorial 
election. He serves as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the State Board 
of Education. His salary is fixed by 
the Constitution as equivalent to that 
of the Secretary of State, whose salary 
is stipulated in the Constitution as $5,- 
000 per annum. 

The superintendent is authorized to 
appoint one Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, one secretary, and 
one Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in charge of Research and 
Statistics. In addition he is authorized 
to employ assistant superintendents and 
other necessary clerical and expert as- 
sistants in addition to statutory em- 
ployes. 

The Constitution provides that there 
shall be appointed or elected a State 
Board of Education which “shall pro- 
vide, compile, or cause to be compiled, 
and adopted, a uniform series of text- 
books for use in the day and evening 
elementary schools throughout the 
State.” 

The Legislature has provided for “A 
State Board of Education to consist of 
10 members, who shall be appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senate, and 
who shall hold office for a term of four 
years.” 

The members of the State Board of 
Education are required to serve with- 
out pay but receive their actual and 
necessary travelling expenses while on 
official business. The State board’s 
primary function is to adopt rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with the 
laws of the State for its own govern- 
ment, for the government of its ap- 
pointees and employes and for the gov- 
ernment of the public schools of the 
State, excepting the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The State Board of Education also 
serves as the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Salary Fund Board, as the State 
Board for Vocational Education, as the 
State Board for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and as trustee of the California 
Historical Association. 

The State Department of Education, 
under authorization of the School Code, 
has been divided by the State Board of 
Education, upon recommendation by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
into 10 divisions. 


ze HE California State Department 
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The Division of Adult Education, at 
present without a chief, has responsi- 
bility for the exercise of the State de- 
partment’s functions in connection with 
the continued education of adults. 
Within this division two bureaus have 
been created. One has responsibility 
for the organization ane supervision 
of classes in the field o 
and parent education, for the purpose 
of providing guidance for parents in 
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Reducing Number 
of Industrial 


Accidents... 


arry D. Immel 
Director, Bureau of In- 
spection, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 
STUDY of industrial accidents in 
Pennsylvania over the period cov- 
ered by the last 10 years reveals some 
interesting facts. In that period rec- 
ords compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tisti¢és show that the total of fatal and 
nonfatal accidents has averaged close 
to 170,000 per year. Fatal accidents 
averaged about 2,000 annually. 

Only in the last several years have 
industrial accidents in Pennsylvania 
appeared to yield somewhat to the pres- 
sure of safety campaigns. 

Fluctuations of accidents from month 
to month present a study of particular 
interest. Each Spring and Fall there 
is a marked increase which brings in- 
dustria] accidents from their lowest 
levels, which average about 13,000 per 
month, to the high level of about 
15,000. 

These increases undoubtedly reflect 
increases in industrial activity in the 
periods in which accident peaks occur. 
Whenever industry speeds up there is 
a tendency to forget about safety. 
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child study. 


their relationships with their children 
and for the purpose of facilitating the 
entrance ,of children into the primary 
grades. 

The Bureau of Immigrant. Education 
has responsibility for the organization 
and supervision of classes for illiterate 
adults and foreign-born adults. 
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Under the present organization of the 
department the Division of City Second- 
ary Schools is charged with depart- 
mental responsibility in connection with 
junior colleges and with those junior 
high schools and high schools lying in 
urban school districts. In addition, the 
administration of the State program of 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education is 
charged to this division. Within the 
division are set up the bureaus of busi- 
ness education, home-making education, 
trade and industrial education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Supervision of the health and phys- 
ical education program including the 
program of interscholastic athletics is 
the responsibility of-the Division of 
Health and Physical Education. In this 
division a separate bureau exists for 
the supervision of girls’ physical educa- 
tion. 

The State Librarian, appointed by the 
Governor, serves as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Library 
having been attached to the State De- 
partment of Education by legislation 
enacted in 1927. 

Responsibility for the apportionment 
of State school funds, compilation of 
the biennial reports, the conduct of re- 
search and statistical activities for the 
department is delegated by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 

The Division of Rural Schools con- 
ducts the departmental activities in re- 
lation to the rural elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the State. In this 
division separate bureaus have been 
created for administering the State pro- 
gram of agricultural education and for 
the supervision of attendance and mi- 
gratory schools. , 

The checking of plans for school con- 
struction and the establishment of 
standards relative to school construction 
for schools outside of the cities gov- 
erned by city charters comprise the 
major functions assigned by law to the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 

y° 

The supervision and administration 
of the State program of education of 
certain atypical groups is assigned to 
the Division of Speciai Education. This 
division is at present without a chief. 
Within the division, bureaus have been 
set up for specialized service in the 
fields of the correction of speech de- 
fects, the education of crippled chil- 
dren, and the education of the deaf. 

The issuance of all State teachers’ 
credentials, supervision of curricula 
offered in teacher-training institutions 
and the establishment of standards and 
the conduct of studies relative to 
teacher-training, credentialling and 
placement, are the responsibilities of 
the Division of Teacher Training’ and 
Certification. 

The Division of Textbooks and Publi- 
cations, for which no chief has as yet 
been appointed, is intended to have re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of all 
departmental publications and for all 
activities in connection with all text- 
books. At present the division com- 
— a Bureau of State Printed Text- 

ooks, responsible for the printing and 
distribution of free State textbooks for 
elementary schools, and a Bureau of 
High School Textbook Listing. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as director of education, is in ad- 
ministrative charge of the seven State 
teachers colleges and the four State 
special schools. The presidents of the 
State teachers colleges are appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the appointments being confirmed 
by the State Board of Education. 

The School Code provides that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and four members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education, ap- 
pointed by him, shall comprise the State 
Commission of Credentials. This com- 
mission is empowered to review special 
cases and to grant for the State Depart- 
ment of Education the credentials for 
teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors authorized by law. 


Vv 

The School Code creates the State 
Curriculum Commission comprising the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and 10 members appointed by him with 
the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This commission ‘is charged 
with responsibility for the study of 
problems of courses of study in the 
schools of the State and is empowered 
to recommend to the State Board of 
Education the adoption of minimum 
standards for courses of study in the 
kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
schools. The Curriculum Commission 
is also required to recommend to the 
State Board of Education specifications 
for State textbooks submitted to the 
State Board of Education for adoption 
and to make recommendations thereon. 





